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Believability... 

is  another  plus  for  you  In  Chicago’s  TopTwo 


How  impoi-tant  is  belfevability  to  a  newspaper?  Or  to  the  advertisers 
who  use  its  pages?  We  can  only  report  that  in  the  Chicago  mind, 
the  Sun -Times  and  Daily  News  ate.considered  most  believable* 
of  the  four  Chicago  newspapers.  (Also  the  most  reputable, 
honest,  accurate,  the  least  biased,  and  easiest'to  ^ 
understand.)  This  may  help  to  explain  why  in  1961  1 

(general  daily  advertising  linage)  the  Sun-Times  and  1  Ma'it/ 
Daily  News  were  TOP  TWO  WITH  ADVERTISERS.  \  U/llli 


*Souree:  “What  Chicago  People  Think  of  Chicago  Newspapers."  a  report 
based  on  a  study  by  Forward  Research  Inc.,  independent  research  firm. 
For  your  copy,  contact  a  Sun  Times/Daily  News  representative. 
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D»lyNews  Sun-Times  Tribune  Amencjn 

88.4%  86.8%  69.3%  62.3% 


HEyH  I  in  COMCEPT  AMD  DESIGH 


a  radically  different  printing  approach . . . 


Constructed  with  four  separate  plate 
cylinders,  each  cylinder  arranged  to 
accommodate  eight  semi-cylindrical 
plates,  positioned  around  a  large  diam¬ 
eter  impression  cylinder. 

Plate  cylinders  properly  spaced  for 
convenient  plating;  excellent  color 
registration  is  assured  without  the  use 
of  special  color  registering  equipment 
and  compensators.  All  color  plates  can 
be  registered  independently  of  the 


black  printing  plate. 

To  meet  the  growing  demand  for 
multi-color  and  spot  printing,  this  en¬ 
tirely  new  type  4-color  unit  was  built 
to  meet  the  needs  of  today’s  modern 
newspapers. 

The  4-color  unit  is  adjustable  and 
adaptable  for  fine  quality  direct  zinc 
printing  or  from  chrome  plated  stereo 
plates,  with  excellent  results. 


Send  for  brochure  describing  the  new  SCOTT  4-COLOR  UNIT. 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO. 

DIVISION  Of  WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  Plant  pioinneid. n  J. 
EXECUTIVE  &  SALES  OFFICE;  SOI  FIFTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17,  NEW  YORK 


More  and  more  new  industry  is  coming  to  Baltimore.  To  modernize  our  town  in 
keeping  with  this  greater  wealth,  over  1,000  acres  of  "in-town"  Baltimore  is  be¬ 
ing  rebuilt  or  rehabilitated.  Steadily  increasing  payrolls  have  boosted  Baltimore’s 
retail  sales  an  incredible  63.5%  in  14  years.  ■  Baltimore  is  dynamic— business 
is  good— and  the  Sunpapers  reach  the  buyers.  In  one  compact  area,  roughly  the 
ABC  City  Zone,  92%  of  retail  sales  for  the  entire  market  are  made.  In  this  same 
area,  the  Sunpapers  have  over  80%  of  their  circulation  (401,000  daily  and 
321,000  Sunday)— and  more  than  three  fourths  of  it  is  home  delivered.  ■  This 
"bull’s  eye”  is  why  70.8%  of  all  advertising  lineage  in  Baltimore  daily  papers 
is  in  the  Sunpapers.  Yours  will  do  well  there,  too. 


THE  BALTIMORE  SUNPAPERS 

“Everything  in  Baltimore  revolves  around  The  Sun" 

National  Repre  .e.'.ta^ives:  Cresmer  &  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee— New  York,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles, 
Chicago,  Dr-troii,  Atlanta,  Philadelphia  ■  Circulation  Figures;  ABC  Publisher's  Statement  3/31/62 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 


HIGHEST  HONOR  in  the  Annual  Competition 
of  the  Country's  Leading  Newspapers 


8-10 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Lodge  on  the  Green, 
Painted  Post,  N.  Y. 

8- 11 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Queen  Eliiabeth 

Hotel,  Montreal. 

9- 13 — American  Newspaper  Guild.  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

12-14 — North  Carolina  Press  Association,  Biltmore  Hotel,  Morehead  City, 
N.  C. 

19-21 — Virginia  Press,  Chamberlin  Hotel,  Old  Point  Comfort,  Va. 

24-27 — Accredited  Home  Newspapers  of  America.  Shoreham  Hotel,  Wash¬ 
ington. 


AUGUST 


ttniin. 


4- 10 — International  Typographical  Union,  Cincinnati. 

5- 7 — SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (Eastern  Division).  Charleston,  S.  C. 
12-14— Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association  Conference,  Midland  end 

Odessa,  Texas. 

17-20 — Inter-American  Federation  of  Working  Newspapermen's  Organiza¬ 
tions.  Bogota,  Colombia. 

20-22 — American  Association  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Editors,  Benjamin 
Franklin  Hotel,  Seattle,  Wash. 

20-23 — International  Mailers  Union,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

20-25 — International  Photo-Engravers  Union,  Chicago. 

26-29 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers.  Squaw  Mountain 
Inn,  Greenville,  Maine. 

26-30— Association  for  Education  in  Journalism,  Univ.  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill. 


SEPTEMBER 


2-5— Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  The  Greenbrier,  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va. 

7-8 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolinas,  Wil¬ 
liam  Hilton  Inn,  Hilton  Head  Island,  S.  C. 

7-8 — Hoosier  State  Press  Association  Advertising  Conference,  Marott  Hotel, 
Indianapolis. 

7-9 — Mid-America  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Muehlebach  Hotel, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

9-13 — ^Third  Rochester  Photo  Conference.  Eastman  House,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

1 1-15 — International  Stereotypers'  Union.  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

14-16— I  owa  Daily  Press  Association  News  and  Advertising  Clinic.  Roosevelt 
Hotel,  Cedar  Rapids. 

20-22 — Interstate  Advertising  Managers'  Association.  Shanango  Inn,  Sharon, 
Pa. 

20-22 — New  England  AP  News  Executives  Association,  Belmont  Hotel. 
Harwich,  Mass.. 

22- 23 — Illinois  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference,  Pere  Marquette  Hotel, 
Peoria. 

23- 26 — Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  &  Finance  Officers,  Brown  Palace 
Hotel,  Denver. 

23-26 — National  Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  Western  Region,  Work¬ 
shop,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  Canada. 

25-29 — Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  Association,  Hotel  Radlsson 
Minneapolis. 

29- 30 — Advertising  Executives  Association  of  Ohio  Daily  Newspapers,  Pick 
Fort-Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

30- Oct.  2 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Whiteface  Inn,  New 
York. 


It  ndilRApiflr 
AHonwriM 


OCTOBER 


1-2 — UPl  Editors'  and  Publishers'  Conference.  Fairmont  Hotel,  San  Fran- 
cl'co. 

3- 6-  -National  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers.  Tucson,  Arizona. 

4- 6 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Hilton  Hotel,  Pitts¬ 

burgh. 

7-9 — Interstate  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Hotel  Douglas,  Newark, 
N.  J. 

1 3-  It/ — Eastern  regional  promotion  workshop.  Spring  Rock  Country  Club. 
Spring  Valley,  N.  Y. 

14- 20 — National  Newspaper  Week. 


Vol.  95,  No.  27,  July  7,  1962,  Editor  &  Publisher,  The  Fourth  Estate  is 
published  every  Saturday  by  Editor  &  Publisher  Co.,  Inc.  Editorial  and 
business  offices  at  850  Third  Ave.,  New  'York  22,  N.  Y,  Cable  address, 
"Bkipub,  New  York."  (Printed  by  Hughes  Printing  Co.,  Eist  Stroudsburg, 
Pa.)  Second  class  postage  paid  at  East  Stroudsburg,  Pa.  Titles  patented  and 
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Wbrf  newspaper  has  set  four 
new  world  records  so  frr  this  year? 


It’s  the  I  os  Angeles  lim  .s — the  newspaper  tha;.  is  deliv¬ 
ered  to  mort  homes  tha-i  any  other  morning  newspaper  in 
the  nation. 

In  the  first  fire  'nonth^  of  this  yetsr,  The  Times  ptsblished 
more  ad-.  ert/sing  tbun  any  newspaper  in  history. 

This  new  high  in  total  advertising  is  one  of  four  new 
5-ironth  world  records  Swi  by  I'he  Times  this  year.  Record- 
breaking  highs  also  have  been  reached  in  Classific“d,  Financial 
and  Retail  advertising. 


'ine  Times  gain'd  over  5  million  lines  from  January 
through  May  ...  an  i.ierease  greater  than  the  combined  gain 
of  the  ne' ur  leading  U.  S.  newspapers. 

We’ve  chalked  up  some  impressive  circulation  gains,  too. 
The  Times  now  reaches  772,439  families  weekdays  and 
1,120,153  on  Sundays  .  .  .  the  largest  and  most  influential 
newspaper  audience  in  western  America. 

For  sales  leadership  in  the  nation’s  second-largest  market 
. .  .  count  on  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 


Los  Angeles  Times 

NATIONALLY  REPRESENTEP  BY  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O'Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Jnc.,  New  York,  Chicago,  oetroit,  Atlanta,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco. 
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A  Newspaperman’s  Decalogue 

tr  ERE  ARE  TEN  “commandments”  compiled  by  Dr.  E.  E.  Folk. 

veteran  teacher  of  journalism.  Wake  Forest  College,  Win- 
ston-Saieni,  N.  C.,  who  began  news  work  on  the  New  York  Times 
and  Norfolk  T  ii  ginian-Pilol  : 

1 )  Tho"  shah  take  pride  in  thy  work.  Thou  Khali  have  prinler'> 
■nk  on  thy  iing(‘>‘s,  and  thou  art  proud  to  be  a  newspaperman. 

2)  Tt>ou  shuit  have  a  s»‘nse  of  news  and  of  news  values,  and  lh«- 
ability  to  st-c  a  story  in  a  set  of  feels,  in  a  conglomeration  of  details. 

3)  Thou  shall  have  the  intelligence  to  get  not  just  a  story  bill 
the  story,  nd  thou  shah  strive  to  make  this  story  the  ultimaie 
truth,  not  the  surface  fact  that  a  McCbirlhy  gave  forth  a  stalemenl. 

4)  Thou  shall  have  a  feeling  of  the  exritement  of  living,  ami 
shall  ponder  always  what  it  means  to  be  a  human  being  in  the 
world  today. 

5)  Thou  shall  have  the  human  touch,  remembering  each  du> 
that  thou  dealest  with  human  beings  and  that  human  desh  hurls 
when  it  is  erunehed,  and  that  human  spirits  may  soar  when  the> 
are  touched  in  certain  ways.  Thou  shall  be  just,  but  never  namb>- 
pamby. 

6)  Thou  shall  write  readably  in  clear  and  appropriately  vigorous 
style.  Thou  shall  remember  flial  clarity  stems  first  of  all  from 
clear  thinking,  and  that  no  formula,  whether  it  be  of  sentences  of 
17  words,  or  of  simple  words  in  simple  sentences,  or  of  clever 
phraseologv',  can  rescue  muddy  thinking.  At  the  same  time*  thou 
shah  be  a  constant  student  of  the  wonder  of  language  and  the 
magic  that  may  be  wrought  with  it. 

7)  Thou  shall  have  a  sense  of  humor,  the  great  leavening  agent 
of  life,  and  one  of  the  highest  attributes  so  far  attained  bv  man  in 
his  slow  evolutior  from  savagery. 

8)  Thou  shah  be  a  real  realist,  a  realist  who  ran  accept  the 
reality  of  the  Great  Creator  without  carping  or  without  whining : 
thou  shah  pray  with  a  great  writer:  “I,ord,  jusi  let  me  understand." 

9)  Thou  shah  have  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  thy  paper,  thy 
sources,  and  thy  readers. 

10)  Thou  shah  have  a  sense  of  the  awesome  power  of  the 
printed  word. 

— Managing  Editor  Del  Lane,  Lake  Zurich  (Ill.)  Frontier  En¬ 
terprise,  writes  about  various  terms  for  filler  material :  “As  back¬ 
ground,  I  should  mention  that  I  found  this  term  in  use  when  I 
came  to  work  here  last  summer.  It  was  inaugurated  and  per- 
1  petuated  by  the  editorial  and  production  staffs,  most  of  whom 
are  women  with  no  prior  newspaper  experience.  That  should 
explain  the  term  sufficiently.  The  term,  then,  is:  ‘itsy-bitsies.’ 

I  So  help  me.  A  variant  is  ‘itty-bitties.’  I’ve  been  trying  to  con¬ 
duct  an  educational  campaign  to  switch  them  to  a  more — ah. 
professional-sounding,  shall  we  say — usage,  such  as  ‘fill’  or 
‘shorts,’  but  with  little  success.”  .  .  .  Add  column  titles:  “Baker's 
,  Dozen,”  by  Doug  Baker,  in  the  Portland  Oregon  Journal.  .  .  . 
Richard  M,  Campbell,  president,  London  (Ont.  I  City  Press  Club, 
is  attempting  to  revive  the  Federation  of  Canadian  Press  Clubs, 
formed  in  1961,  with  a  fall  meeting  in  London.  “My  own  dream 
1  is  to  see  a  national  federation  one  day  responsible  for  the  Press 
Institute  of  Canada,  a  subcommittee  of  the  London  City  Press 
i  Club,  which  each  year  holds  a  seminar  for  newspapermen.” 
writes  Mr.  Campbell.  “The  seminars  have  been  tremendously 
successful  but  are  not  yet  truly  national.” 

—Added  starter  for  our  recent  list  of  mytbieal  eilies  is  supplied 
I  by  Bemie  Yudain,  Time-Life,  Washington:  Ali,  Conn.  And  Man- 
1  aging  Editor  Kenneth  Simons,  Pittsburg  (Kas.)  Headlight-Sun, 
\  carried  these  ‘‘dateline  diggings"  suggested  by  his  staff  in  his  ‘‘Ear 
to  the  Ground"  column :  Remember,  Me. ;  Off,  Tenn. ;  Ix*prc, 
}  (x>nn. ;  Gee,  W'is, ;  Noah’s  Ark.;  Argue,  Mont.;  Pa,  Pa.;  Vila,  Minn.: 
I  Vi'hyo,  Wyo. ;  Hog,  Wash.;  Itaintgonnarainno,  Mo. 

Front  Page  Filler 

Deaths,  world  crises,  set  the  stages 
For  the  columns  of  front  pages. 

^  Editors  with  comprehension 

Know  the  need  to  ease  the  tension; 

Why  not  add  a  box  each  time. 

With  a  neat  relaxing  rhyme? 

— (Mrs.)  Marian  Goodman, 

Redwood  City  (Calif.)  Tribune 
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. . .  executives 

who  are  responsible  for  branch  plants  everywhere, 


published  at:  NEW  YORK.  WASHINGTON.  O.C.. 

CHICOPEE  FALLS.  MASS.  •  CHICAGO.  CLEVELAND  • 
DALLAS  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  and  RIVERSIDE.  CAUF. 


coastrto-coast 


Over  the  past  40  years,  we’ve  served  the  newspaper  in¬ 
dustry  in  many  ways . . .  throughout  the  country.  Just  two 
examples:  for  the  New  York  Daily  News... the  design  of 
an  efficient  paper-handling  system;  for  the  Seattle  Post 
Intelligencer ...  complete  plans  and  construction  super¬ 
vision  of  its  present,  modern  plant.  Other  examples  of  our 
work  in  the  newspaper  and  printing  fields  are  described  in 
literature  that  is,  of  course,  available  upon  request. 


LOCKWOOD 

GREENE 

ENGINEERS. 


RODERICK  0*D0N0GHUE,  ASSOCIATE 

Pulp  and  Paper  Division  \^a 

Boston  16,  Mass.,  316  Stuart  St. 
New  York  1 7.  N.  Y  .  41  E.  42nd  St.  •  Spartanburg,  S.  C.,  Montgomery  Bldg. 
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IT  TAKES  TWO  TO  COVER  THE  OREGON  MARKET 

the  <!>re0onian  ■  oRECsatM  journal 

PORTLAND,  OREGON  PORTLAND,  OREGON 

Represented  Nationally  by  Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  Inc. 


♦Oregon  Market:  All  Oregon 
plus  7  S.  W.  Wash,  counties. 
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editorial 


Nation-wide  Strike 


should  Ik?  thankful  iliat  (onditions  in  tins  (ountrv  so  far  prevail 
against  the  nation-wide  newspa|)er  strike  te(hnic|ue  used  in  other 
countries  and  which  shut  down  every  news|)a|)er  in  Ilalv  lor  two  tiavs 
in  mid-June.  Fortunately,  we  do  not  yet  have  the  single  veriit al  union 
organization,  nor  the  over-all  national  contract  ancl  wage  stale,  that 
fosters  such  a  move.  We  doubt  also  that  newspaper  j>eopIe  in  this 
countrv'  have  develojx*d  as  yet  the  same  mental  processes  that  ])uts 
them  all  in  the  same  barrel. 

However,  we  have  develojied  the  nation-wide  strike  in  other  indus¬ 
tries  such  as  steel,  coal,  autonioli\e,  etc.,  anti  there  is  a  mt)vement 
afoot  for  an  all-craft  amalgamation  in  the  graphic  arts  intlustry.  It 
raises  the  sjiecter  t)l  "it  could  happen  here.” 

In  the  Summer  of  1960,  the  “f)ne-Iiig-Union”  bandwagon  started 
rolling  at  the  .American  Newspaper  Guild  convention  in  Cihicago.  It 
got  ant)ther  push  at  the  International  1  yj)ographical  Unit)n  conven¬ 
tion  in  Denver  from  Elmer  Brown,  president.  Then  the  president  of 
the  United  Pajjermakers  and  Paperworkers,  representing  1  l(),()t)0  work¬ 
ers  in  the  pajxr  mills,  said  he  wanted  to  Ite  included  “in.” 

Since  then  the  idea  has  l)een  rather  dormant  until  Elmer  Brown  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago  called  on  the  International  Printing  Pressmen  and 
Assistants’  Union  to  lead  the  way  with  ITU  into  one  big  union.  He 
said  the  alternative  is  the  death  of  free  trade  unionism.  That’s  rather 
an  extravagant  campaign  slogan.  It  seems  to  us  the  newspa])er  industrv 
and  the  |>eople  that  work  for  it  stand  to  lose  more  than  they  would 
gain  by  having  one  large  all-encomj)assing  union. 

Paul  L.  Phillijrs,  president  of  the  paperworkers,  said  two  years  ago: 
“Control  of  the  paper  supply  is  essential  in  battling  against  unified 
management.”  We  don’t  think  that  sort  of  philosophy  represents  the 
attitude  of  the  rank  and  file  newspajier  employe  across  the  country 
toward  emjiloyers.  If  it  does,  the  newspaper  business  is  in  for  some 
hard  times. 


The  linrvpst  truly  is  plvnleous.  hut  the 
Inhourers  arc  /eir;  Pray  ye  therefore  the 
Lord  of  the  harvest,  that  he  trill  send 
forth  labourers  into  his  harvest.— Mat- 
their,  l\;  .iK. 


Editor  &  Publisher 

OTHE  FOURTH  ESTATI 

Th«  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  has  bean  merged:  The  Journalist 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspapardom 

established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate 
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Government  Copyright 

FT^hf.  late.st  abuse  of  the  Copyright  Law,  illustrating  the  clangers  of 
government  copyright,  is  in  the  new  White  House  guiclebcMik.  It  is 
designated  “official  guide  to  the  White  House.”  Lhe  author  is  White 
House  curator.  Copies  are  to  be  sold  by  employes  of  the  National  Park 
Service.  Income  will  be  used  to  refurbish  the  White  House.  What  could 
be  more  representative  of  “government”  ancl  belong  to  the  jieople  more 
than  the  White  Hoitse,  what  it  is  and  what  it  stands  for? 

A  copyright  means  that  material  can  be  restricted  ancl  cannot  be 
used  or  reproduced  without  jiermission  of  the  copyright  owner.  In 
this  case  the  copyright  owner,  ancl  publisher,  is  the  White  Hottse 
Historical  .Assexiation.  If  it  is  an  official  bcnly  of  the  government  or 
of  the  White  House  then  the  law  expressly  prohibits  such  copyright. 
If  it  is  a  private  organi/ation,  then  what  right  does  the  government 
have  to  grant  a  restrictive  copyright  on  material  that  belongs  to  the 
jx-ople  at  large?  (E  &  P,  june  23,  jiage  60.) 

Projierty  right  in  material  emanating  from  official  Washington  be¬ 
longs  to  all  the  jx;opIe  and  not  to  individual  government  officials  or 
bureaus  or  departments  which  represent  the  people. 
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BUREAUS 

Washington:  Pot  Munroo,  1249  National  Pras> 
Building,  ST  3-6756-7. 

Chicago:  Harry  B.  Mullinix,  Western  Advertis¬ 
ing  Manager;  Grant  Biddle  Represantativa; 
360  North  Michigan  Ava.  Stota  2  4898. 

Boston:  Guy  Livingston,  419  Littia  Bldg.,  80 
Boylston  St.  OE  8-7560. 

San  Francisco:  Campball  Watson,  Pacific 
'  Coast  Editor;  Duncan  Scott  &  Company  Ad¬ 

vertising  Rapiasantativa;  85  Post  St.  Garfiald 
I  1-7950. 

Los  Angolas:  Fraderic  C.  Coonradt,  Corre¬ 
spondent,  School  of  Journalism,  University  of 
I  Southern  California,  3518  University  Ava., 

j  Duncan  Scott  &  Company,  Advertising  Rep¬ 

resentative,  1901  West  8  th  St.  Hubbard 
3-6211. 

London,  England:  Alan  Delafons,  Manager,  23 
Ethalbert  Road,  Birchington,  Kent,  England. 

I  Ohartar  Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Cireulattona. 

•  mo.  avarasa  net  paid  Dee.  81,  1961 — 81.819. 
I  Banawala  to  April  80,  1961.  75.17% 
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CARTOON  PROS  AND  CONS  ON  THE  SUPREME  COURT  DECISION 


TANGLEFOOT 

Roche,  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  Courier  Express 


THE  nth  COMMANDMENT 
Burck,  Chicago  (III.)  Sun-Times 


HOW  LONG  WILL  WE  TOLERATE  THAT?' 
Doerer,  Baltimore  (Md.)  News-Post 


letters 


they  had  $3000  for  one  year’s  expenses. 

“So  Wood  wrote  to  W.  M.  Protheroe, 
admissions  officer  at  Penn: 

“  ‘I  find  that  I  must  decline  admission 
to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  since  I 
had  not  planned  to  continue  my  studies 
outside  the  United  States  of  America  .  .  . 
I  feel  I  am  entitled  to  refund  of  my  appli¬ 
cation  fee  of  $5.00 — in  American  currency, 
please.’  ’’ 

In  the  Ivy  League,  how  provincial  can 
you  get? 

Keen  Rafferty 

Chairman,  Department  of  Journalism, 
University  of  New  Mexico, 

Albuquerque,  N.  M. 


their  minds  of  Madison  Avenue  brain¬ 
washing. 

Putting  it  another  way:  railroad  operat¬ 
ing  employes  stopped  beating  their  wives 
many  years  ago.  As  conscientious,  under¬ 
paid,  vitally  needed  workers  in  a  public 
service  industry,  they  are  deserving  of  fair 
play  and  the  press’  strictest  ground  rules 
for  objective  handling  of  their  differences 
with  rail  management. 

Richard  J.  Murway 
William  E.  Loftus 
Louis  E.  Corsi 

(The  signers  are  public  relations  direc¬ 
tors  for  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Engineers,  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive 
Firemen  and  Enginemen,  and  Brotherhood 
of  Railroad  Trainmen,  respectively,  all 
based  in  Cleveland.) 

*  *  * 

PROVINCIALISM 

On  May  5th  I  spoke  at  Grand  Junction, 
Colorado,  before  a  four-sta^e  meeting  of 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  in  part  to  the  effect  that 
the  East  seems  to  have  become  the  prov¬ 
inces  of  the  United  States;  and  I  cited 
the  fact  that  some  of  the  great  Eastern 
universities  have  no  journalism  schools  as 
an  indication  of  this  apparent  regrettable 
condition.  To  bear  out  my  contention, 
please  note  the  following  quotation  from 
the  Albuquerque  Journal  of  May  14, 
trimmed  a  little  bit  for  brevity’s  sake: 

“Lockett  Wood,  top  honor  student  at 
the  University  of  New  Mexico,  wanted  to 
continue  studies  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania’s  graduate  school. 

“Now  he’s  declined.  He  doesn’t  want 
to  go  abroad. 

“When  Wood  applied,  he  was  advised 
to  write  to  the  Office  of  Foreign  Students. 
Further,  Wood  would  have  to  assure  Penn 
that  he  definitely  would  attend — if  he 
wanted  the  immigration  form  to  obtain  a 
visa. 

Weekly  Editor  .  44  “Finally,  all  foreigners  had  to  prove 
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FAIR  PLAY 

Having  respect  for  reporters,  awe  for 
copy  desks,  and  admiration  for  the  fair¬ 
ness  and  competence  of  the  working  press 
generally,  we  are  triply  dismayed  by  the 
repeated  failure  of  news  stories  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  current  disputes  between  the 
rail  operating  brotherhoods  and  the  na¬ 
tion’s  railroads  for  what  they  are  —  dis¬ 
putes  over  work  rules. 

Readers  continually  see  this  labor-man¬ 
agement  controversy  described  as  the 
“featherbedding”  fight,  which  may  be  a 
tribute  (pun  intended)  to  the  multi-mil- 
lion  dollar  advertising  and  public  relations 
campaign  conducted  by  the  railroad  cor¬ 
porations  but  which  certainly  derails  news¬ 
papers  from  the  objectivity  they  faith¬ 
fully  should  seek. 

To  swallow  management’s  loaded  label 
is  to  permit  a  deplorable  degree  of  edi¬ 
torializing  in  news  columns.  It  results  in 
a  disservice  to  readers  trying  to  cleanse 


Short  Takes 


Headlines: 

Allen  Is  Head 
Of  Retarded 
Body  In  Warren 

-—Jackaon  (Miss.)  Daily  Sews. 


E&P  Index 


Boy,  11,  Finds 
Gun  Is  Killed 
As  It  Goes  Off 

— Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution, 


More  Blood 
Needed  In 
Fall  River 

— Rapid  City  (S.  D.)  Daily  Journal, 


Horse  Hit  by  Car, 

Owner  Loses  Suit 

— Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  and 
Chronicle. 


Medication  Efforts  In 
Maritime  Strike  Fail 

— Crawfordsville  (Ind.)  Journal-Re¬ 
view. 


The  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
uses  consistent  advertising 
like  this  in  The  New  York  Times 
to  reach  the  executives- 
among  advertisers  and  at 
agencies-who  make 
advertising  media  decisions. 

Tell  the  story  of  your  market 
and  your  ability  to  sell  that 
market  with  your  advertising  in 

The  New  York  Times 


i$4n  •Around  th«  time  when  "Tippecanoe  and  1>ier.  loo" 
«aa  the  eatdip  campaign  iloean.  What  Qunn  Vichiria  mfoii  and  Louie  Philippe  ma  King 
of  Pranoe.  The  year  TV  AiiOr  OiaeMaati  fafturrrwaa  bom ...  a  angle,  handaet  ahtK  that  grew 
aa  tiiia  nation  haa  grann.  Over  a  apan  at  one  bundred  and  tmnty  yean . . .  TV  O^y  £noai/vr 
haa  placed  ita  iodalible  aeal  on  the  eoune  of  Cmcianati  hktoty,  the  thinUng  and  affaho  at  the 
people  of  Cincinnall.  CiHcimatiaiu  Vw  groan  up  with  the  (radtlwn  TV  DeOy  Buquirtr!  la  it 
any  aeonder  that  today,  TV  Daify  Snquinr  ia  the  nenapaper  erith  top  reader  leaponae!*  The 
truly  aeoapted  daily  that  inflnenoea  Cincinnatiana  ef  inflamoe  . . .  peo^  etho  have  the  money 
to  mend— and  apend  it.  The  fact  la:  in  Cindnnati,  TV  Daily  Bnquinr  haa  it  all  araled  up.  and 
ready  tor  deUvecy  teyoaf 


tfrfwwy,  fc|M  A  Iwe. 


Your  promotion  mcssaiir  tliixnize  (ii-iO  lines,  shoien  redneeil 
size)  in  The  Sew  York  Times  would  cost  you  only  $1,290  at 
the  open  rate,  mueh  less  on  eon  tract  discount. 


First  in  media  advertising  among  all  U.  S.  newspapers 


Every  Saturday  Since  1 884 
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St.  Pete  Times  Buys  Rival; 
Sun  Quits  in  Jamestown 

High  Costs  Fell  Two  Dailies 
In  New  York  State  ami  Florida 


High  costs  felled  two  dailies 
in  competitive  situations  last 
week-end  in  Florida  and  New 
York  cities. 

In  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  the 
morning  and  Sunday  Times 
bought  the  masthead  and  circu¬ 
lation  list  of  the  evening  Inde¬ 
pendent,  a  Roy  Thomson  news¬ 
paper,  one  of  the  largest  press 
groups  in  the  world.  Publication 
of  the  Independent  is  being  con¬ 
tinued  from  the  Times’  $4,000,- 
000  plant. 

In  Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  the  Sun, 
a  morning  tabloid,  quit  a  losing 
battle  against  the  evening  Post- 
Journal. 

Blamed  in  both  cases  were 
“fantastically  high  and  mount¬ 
ing  charges  of  newspaper 
operation.” 

‘No  (Jioire' 

Nelson  Poynter,  pre.sident  and 
editor  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times,  declared  he  personally 
preferred  competition,  but  added 
he  “really  had  no  choice.” 

“We  expect  to  make  the  In¬ 
dependent  the  be.st  evening 
newspaper  in  Florida,”  Mr. 
Poynter  told  Editor  &  PuB- 
LiSHKR  Monday.  First  copies  had 
rolled  from  the  new  14  Scott 
press  units  in  the  Times  plant, 
and  HOP  color  w’as  being  used 
on  the  front  page  for  the  first 
time. 

“St.  Petersburg  needs  and  de- 
ser\'es  a  good  afternoon  paper. 
Because  of  the  trouble  being 
faced  by  the  Independent  a 
vacuum  was  in  the  process  of 
development.  We  had  no  choice 
but  to  fill  it,”  Mr.  Poynter 
added. 

“•\s  in  Tampa,  Jacksonville, 
Charlotte,  Raleigh,  New  Orleans 
and  other  cities  throughout  the 
country,  the  rising  costs  of 
publi.shing  have  made  a  com¬ 
bined  morning  and  afternoon 
newspaper  operation  necessary 
in  St.  Petersburg. 

“I  am  proud  that  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  is  one  of  the  last  cities  to 
jieid  to  this  trend  of  the  past 
30  years,  but  the  Thomson  or¬ 


ganization  has  no  duty  to  pub¬ 
lish  an  unprofitable  newspaper 
here.  Roy  Thomson  requested 
me  to  meet  him  in  New  York 
last  Monday  and  convinced  me 
that  we  must  face  the  inevitable. 

“The  Independent  will  have  a 
separate  editorial  staff,  but  all 
other  operating,  sales,  distribu¬ 
tion  and  administrative  func¬ 
tions  will  be  merged  with  their 
respective  departments  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  Times.” 

‘Sunshine  OITer’  Slays 

The  famous  offer  of  the  In¬ 
dependent  to  give  out  free  copies 
whenever  the  sun  did  not  shine 
on  St.  Petersburg,  will  be  con¬ 
tinued,  Mr.  Poynter  said.  This 
was  instituted  by  Major  Lou 
Brown  in  1910.  Mr.  Brown  had 
converted  the  Independent  to  a 
daily  from  a  weekly  in  1908. 
Mr.  Thomson  bought  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  10  years  ago,  expecting 


The  Jamestoien  Sun,  a  six- 
day  tabloid  morning  new.s|)apei', 
ceased  publication  with  the 
June  30  issue. 

This  again  leaves  that  city  of 
about  43,000  population,  with 
one  newspajier,  the  Jamestown 
Post-Journal,  six-day  standard 
size  evening  publication,  headed 
by  Margaret  0.  Nutting. 

The  Sun  publishers,  Ann  M. 
Poulos  and  her  husband,  Con¬ 
stantine  Poulos,  made  the  an¬ 
nouncement  in  an  editorial. 

Mr.  Poulos  said  no  one  knew 
of  the  publishers’  decision  to 
cease  operation  until  1:30  a.m., 
Saturday.  He  walked  into  the 
composing  room  and  handed  the 
typewritten  editorial  to  an  op¬ 
erator  to  set. 

He  said  there  were  93  em¬ 
ployes;  35  of  them  were  con¬ 
nected  w’ith  the  mechanical  de¬ 
partment.  All  others  were  edi- 


to  make  St.  Petersburg  his 
winter  home. 

Loyal  Phillips,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Independent, 
who  will  continue  with  the 
Thomson  newspapers,  declared 
in  the  published  announcement 
of  the  sale: 

“After  sustaining  fantastic 
financial  losses  for  the  past  five 
years,  the  Independent’s  stock¬ 
holders  reached  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  not  realistic  to  expect 
the  Independent  as  a  separately- 
owned  publication  to  become  a 
profitable  business  during  our 
lifetime.  Consequently,  we  had  a 
choice  between  discontinuing  the 
Independent  or  selling  its  name 
and  circulation  to  the  Times.” 

Thomson  Statement 

To  this  Mr.  Thomson  added: 

“Newspaper  and  broadcasting 
opportunities  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  Canada,  U.S.  and 
Africa  have  made  it  necessary 
for  me  to  make  my  home  else¬ 
where. 

“Because  of  rising  production 
costs,  only  a  few  large  cities  can 
now  support  two  newspapers 


torial,  business  office,  advertis¬ 
ing,  circulation,  mail  room  and 
truck  drivers. 

Started  by  l.T.U. 

Mr.  Poulos  said  “there  will 
be  no  severance  pay  issued.” 

The  Sun  began  operation  in 
the  spring  of  1949  under  the 
auspices  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union,  following 
the  ITU  printers’  strike  against 
the  Post-Journal,  which  began 
late  in  1947. 

Mr.  Poulos  and  his  wife  took 
over  Jan.  1,  1960,  with  Edward 
Byrne.  In  April,  1960  the  Pou¬ 
los’  purchased  Byrne’s  inter¬ 
est. 

Meanwhile,  the  Erie  (Pa.) 
Morning  News,  announced  it 
would  increase  its  newspaper 
coverage  in  Jamestown  in  hopes 
to  gain  some  of  the  Sun’  cir- 
(Continued  on  page  57) 


Golden  Markets 
Moves  to  Miami 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Florida’s  Golden  Markets, 
sponsored  by  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times  and  Independent,  the  Mi¬ 
ami  Herald  and  the  Orlando 
Sentinel-Star,  has  moved  its 
headquarters  office  from  813 
Times  Building,  St.  Petersburg, 
to  Miami. 

The  cooperative  group  of 
newspapers  joined  hands  last 
year  for  the  purpose  of  better 
promoting  the  sale  of  national 
advertising  in  the  areas  covered 
by  the  three  newspapers. 

Irwin  A.  Simpson,  president 
of  Golden  Markets,  has  resigned 
that  post  to  return  to  the  Times 
and  Evening  Independent  as 
a  vicepresident.  He  was  for¬ 
merly  advertising  director  and 
vicepresident  of  the  Times. 

Headquarters  of  Golden  Mar¬ 
kets  will  be  in  the  Miami  office 
of  Story,  Brooks  and  Finley, 
national  advertising  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  three  papers. 


with  separate  plants  and  pro¬ 
duction  facilities.  I  regret  that 
St.  Petersburg  will  no  longer  be 
included  among  the  Thomson 
newspapers,  but  I  know  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Independent  can  be  an  even 
better  newspaper  and  live  up  to 
its  rich  heritage  of  civic  respon¬ 
sibility  by  affiliation  with  the 
Times.” 

Mr.  Thomson  described  Mr. 
Poynter  as  “dedicated  to  all  that 
is  be.st  in  American  journalism.” 
The  Times  has  been  in  the  Poyn¬ 
ter  family  for  50  years.  It 
started  as  a  weekly  78  years  ago 
and  became  a  dally  in  1912, 
under  the  late  Paul  Poynter, 
father  of  the  present  jiresident 
and  editor. 

Times  is  Gaining 

While  the  Independent  was 
lo.sing,  the  Times  was  gaining  in 
circulation  and  advertising. 
Latest  ABC  figures  give  the 
Times  circulation  as  114,973 
momings,  and  118,349  Sundays, 
the  Independent,  33,918  eve¬ 
nings,  and  33,815  Sundays.  Total 
advertising  linage  la.st  year  for 
the  Times  was  33,497,617  while 
the  Independent  had  9,997,074. 

Mr.  Poynter  said  the  Times 
has  shown  a  substantial  gain  in 
linage  .so  far  this  year  over  last. 
A  combination  advertising  rate 
bas  been  instituted  under  which 
if  both  papers  use  the  same 
copy,  cost  for  the  Independent 
will  be  a  little  less  than  half  of 
the  former  rate. 

(Continued  on  page  57) 
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Jamestown  Sun  Ends 
After  13  Years  of  Life 
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CHARLES  BROOKS 

B'rmingham  (Ala.)  News 


As  They  See  Each  Other 


CHARLES  WERNER 

Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star 


Editorial  cartoonists  spend  their  lives  caricaturing  other 
people.  In  their  world,  a  nose  looks  longer  and  more  pointed, 
a  chin  sticks  out  further  and  looks  more  determined,  and 
eyeglasses  sometimes  take  on  the  proportions  of  telescope 
lens.  During  their  recent  convention  in  Chicago  they  were 
asked  by  K&P  to  pull  a  switch  and  sketch  each  other. 


HUSH  HUTTON 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer 


JOHN  COLLINS 
Montreal  (Ont.)  Gazette 


By  Eugene  Payne 
Charlotte  (N.C.)  Ob%erver 


By  Eugene  Craig, 
Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch 


CHARLES  BISSELL 

Nashville  Tennessean 


BOB  TAYLOR 

Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  Herald 


By  Karl  Hubenthal, 

Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Herald-Examiner 


By  Art  Henrikson, 

Des  Plaines  (III.)  Journal 


SHAW  McCUTCHEON 

Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman  Review 


JACOB  BURCK 

Chicago  (III.)  Sun-Times 


By  Cliff  Baldowski, 
Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitution 


By  Charles  Werner, 
Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star 


DON  MOORE 

Waukegan  (III.)  News-Sun 


By  Art  Wood, 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press 


BILL  McCLANAHAN 
Dallas  (Tex.)  News 


By  Bob  Taylor, 

Dallas  (Tex.)  Times  Herald 


BRUCE  RUSSELL 

Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times 


BILL  SANDESON 

Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  News  Sentinel 


By  Guernsey  LePelley, 
Christian  Science  Monitor 


By  Reg  Monning 
Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Republic 


By  Bill  Sandeson  By  Bill  McClanahan, 

Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  News  Sentinel  Dallas  (Tex.)  News 
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11-15  Pages  of  Local  Pics 
In  Full  Color  Every  Week 


Mechanical  Engraving  Technique 
Makes  It  Possible  in  San  Antonio 

Ry  Frank  Huntress  III 

VireprcKidoiil,  San  Antonio  Express  &  News 

^  Much  is  said  and  written  about  color  in  newspaper  advertising. 

^  But  what  about  the  developments  in  editorial  color?  This  article, 
^  ^  based  on  a  report  made  to  the  ANPA  Research  Institute  Pro¬ 

duction  Conference,  tells  how  some  Texas  newspapers  in  the 
100,000-circulation  class  are  going  to  town  with  full-color  news- 
pictures. 


The  Snn  Antonio  Express  and 
Newa  began  running  full  color 
of  editorial  subjects  in  the  early 
1950’s.  But  it  w’asn’t  until  the 
fall  of  1959,  after  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  new'  Goss  Headliner  press 
units,  that  we  really  got  into 
the  full  color  business  in  a  big 
way. 

Prior  to  September  1959,  we 
ran  a  few  color  pages  of  edi¬ 
torial  content  from  mats  pre¬ 
pared  by  national  color  serv¬ 
ices,  w'ith  unsatisfactory  results 
due  to  inadequate  press  facil¬ 
ities. 

After  the  in.stallation  of  our 
new  press  we  instituted  a  plan¬ 
ned  color  program. 

At  that  time  we  had  three 
different  sources  for  color  ma¬ 
terials. 

1.  Our  first  source  was  the 
color  seiwices  which  provide  di¬ 
rect-cast,  non-shrink  mats.  This 
was  our  largest  source  of  sup¬ 
ply. 

2.  A  second  source  was  our 
own  engraving  department.  We 
could  produce  what  is  known  as 
“faked”  4-color  engravings  from 
drawings  by  our  artists  using 
Burgess’  and  other  flapping 
methods. 

3.  The  third  source  was  en¬ 
gravings  produced  by  the  Sta- 
Hi  Color  Service  of  locally- 
photographed  subjects.  This 
averaged  about  one  set  of  3- 
color  engravings  per  week. 
These  subjects  were  also  matted 
on  direct-cast,  non-shrink  mats. 

Mechanical  Engraver 

We  had  only  one  big  limitation 
in  our  color  program — the  in¬ 
ability  to  produce  “live”  copy — 
mainly  from  local  photo¬ 
graphs.  We  had  a  seven  to  ten 
day  deadline  with  our  color  en¬ 
graver.  If  we  were  going  to  pro¬ 
duce  color  engravings  ourselves 
we  knew  we  had  to  make  a  siz¬ 
able  investment  in  new  equip¬ 
ment.  And  we  would  probably 
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have  to  add  personnel.  All  of 
these  costs  seemed  to  be  too 
high  and  we  gave  up  the  idea. 

Then  I  learned  of  the  Vario 
Kli.schograph  mechanical  en¬ 
graver  at  the  1960  Mechanical 
Conference  in  Miami.  We  did 
not  seriously  consider  this  ma¬ 
chine  until  April  of  last  year. 
The  only  newspaper  using  this 
machine  with  any  success  w'as 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Post. 

Our  executive  editor,  Charles 
Kilpatrick,  while  at  the  editors’ 
meeting  in  Washington,  visited 
the  Post  and  observed  its  per¬ 
formance.  He  was  sold  on  its 
merits  and  I  purcha.sed  the  ma¬ 
chine  two  weeks  later  on  May  5. 
The  machine  was  put  into  oper¬ 
ation  on  May  27  with  the  first 
set  of  color  plates  being  pro¬ 
duced  two  days  later. 

This  machine  has  given  the 
editorial  department  the  capa¬ 
bility  of  producing  “live”  copy 
— news  and  sports  pictures  of 
events  in  full  color  immediately 
after  they  take  place.  We  regu¬ 
larly  schedule  full  color  sub¬ 
jects  in  both  our  papers  every 
'Thursday  on  the  front  page, 
food  page,  sports  page,  and 
other  “let-fall”  positions.  We 
run  color  on  our  “section  page” 
in  every  Thursday’s  News  also. 

Direct  Printing 

On  Sunday  we  run  color  on 
our  Society,  Home  and  Feature 
pages.  The  Front  and  sports 
pages  on  Sunday  are  frequently 
u.sed  for  full  color  also.  Every 
week  we  run  color  in  our  Satur¬ 
day  real  estate  section.  All  sub¬ 
jects  are  printed  directly  from 
engravings  since  we  run  one- 
pres.s-collect  necessitating  only 
one  set  of  plates. 

We  run  between  11  and  15 
pages  of  full  color  per  week. 
About  75%  of  all  these  pages 
are  produced  on  the  Klischo- 
graph.  The  remainder  comes 
from  the  color  mat  services. 
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Basically,  we  operate  the 
Klischograph  Monday  through 
Friday  on  the  day  shift  with 
one  man,  usually  our  superin¬ 
tendent.  All  routine  engravings 
are  produced  the  week  before 
they  are  scheduled  to  run. 

The  Vario-Klischograph  K-181 
uses  the  “photo-electric  cell” 
principle  to  transfer  an  image 
from  original  copy  to  an  en¬ 
graved  plate.  The  original  copy 
can  be  artwork  or  color  trans¬ 
parency.  The  engraving  material 
can  be  zinc,  magnesium,  copper, 
aluminum,  stereo-metal  or 
plastic.  It  can  produce  either  3 
or  4  color  plates — we  use  only 
three — yellow,  red,  and  blue. 

Each  machine  has  four  .screen 
combinations.  There  are  14  vari¬ 
ations.  Our  machine  has  screen 
combinations  of  65,  75,  100,  and 
120  lines.  We  are  equipped  to  en¬ 
grave  three  of  these — 65,  75,  and 
120.  We  u.se  75-line  screen  for 
newspaper  work. 

Size  I,imitation 

The  machine  can  take  original 
reflected  art  with  the  maximum 
size  of  13"  X  19".  The  largest 
transparency  that  can  be  used 
is  8"  X  10".  The  largest  squared 
halftone  w'hich  can  be  produced 
is  12"  X  16".  Copy  can  be  en¬ 
larged  4  times  or  reduced  3 
times  if  held  within  the  maxi¬ 
mum  limitations. 

Every  morning  the  operator 
warms  up  and  calibrates  the  ma¬ 
chine.  This  takes  about  15  min- 
ute.s.  The  machine  is  never  shut 
off  completely — a  night  switch 
is  turned  “on”  when  it  is  not 
in  use.  This  keeps  the  two  photo¬ 
electric  cells  warmed  up  at  all 
times.  If  this  were  not  done,  a 
two  or  three  hour  warm-up 
period  would  be  necessary.  A 
test  cut  is  made  each  day  or 
after  a  major  change  such  as 
stylus  or  engraving  head  has 
been  made.  When  making  a  test 
cut,  the  engraver  sets  his  de¬ 
sired  shadow  and  highlight  dots. 

Copy  is  prepared  by  the  edi¬ 
torial  department.  Artwork  is 
scaled  for  reduction  or  enlarge- 
ment.  Transparencies  are 
masked,  leaving  only  the  area 
to  be  engraved  visible.  Ordinary 
slick  proof  paper  is  used  for 
masking.  An  “engraving  report” 
sheet  is  filled  out  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  title,  enlargement  or  re¬ 
duction  percentage,  engraving 
size,  and  date  of  publication. 
'This  sheet  is  affixed  to  the  art¬ 
work  or  transparency  and  de¬ 
livered  to  the  engraving  depart¬ 
ment.  This  report  also  has  space 


for  the  engraver’s  time  record 
for  each  color  plate  made. 

The  machine  is  prepared  for 
reflected  copy  of  transparency. 
'This  takes  a  couple  of  minutes 
if  a  change  is  needed.  The  copy 
is  placed  in  the  machine  exactly 
centered  from  side  to  side.  The 
percentage  scale  is  set  on  the 
machine.  'The  engraving  metal 
is  coated  with  cold  top  enamel 
and  chopped  to  the  correct  size; 
the  surface  of  ,the  plates  are 
cleaned  with  a  liquid  wax.  We 
use  magnesium  as  our  metal 
and  Johnson’s  “Pride”  wax  to 
clean  the  plates. 

Yellow,  Red,  Blue 

We  make  the  plates  in  normal 
rotation — yellow  first,  followed 
by  red,  and  then  blue.  On  each 
plate  the  engraver  scans  the 
copy  for  the  whitest  and  black¬ 
est  spot.  Using  the  appropriate 
knobs  he  brings  his  meter  to  the 
right  reading.  This  setup  time 
usually  varies  between  3  and  10 
minutes  for  each  color  depend¬ 
ing  on  Liie  type  and  quality  of 
the  copy.  Then  the  plate  is  en¬ 
graved.  The  time  required  for 
actual  engraving  is  determined 
by  the  size  of  the  block  and 
screen  used.  It  engraves  3  square 
inches  per  minute  using  75-line 
screen.  The  finer  the  screen,  the 
longer  the  time  required. 

After  all  the  plates  are  made 
they  are  “splash-etched”  to 
knock  off  the  shoulder  on  the 
highlight  dots.  The  plates  are 
squared  and  chopped  out;  then 
proofs  are  pulled.  Any  re-staging 
or  re-etching  is  then  made.  'This 
step  has  virtually  been  elimi¬ 
nated  as  our  engraver  gets  ex¬ 
perience.  We  re-stage  very  few 
cuts.  Those  which  are  too  bad 
(about  one  in  50)  are  made  over. 

Limitations  Overcome 

The  limitations  of  this  ma¬ 
chine  for  newspaper  work  are: 

1.  It  cannot  produce  a  news¬ 
paper-page-size  engraving,  only 
up  to  12"  to  16"  which  is  an  8 
column  by  12"  deep  or  6  column 
by  16"  deep. 

2.  It  cannot  enlarge  more  than 
400%  (a  limitation  which  be¬ 
comes  apparent  in  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  small  transparency  im¬ 
ages,  mostly  found  when  shoot¬ 
ing  sports  photos). 

3.  It  cannot  produce  a  combi¬ 
nation  or  outlined  job,  or  a  line 
job  with  enough  depth. 

4.  It  cannot  produce  from  too 
large  a  piece  of  artwork  (13"  x 
9"). 

We  believe  we  have  overcome 
everyone  of  these  limitations  in 
the  following  w'ays: 

1.  The  handicap  of  not  being 
able  to  produce  an  engraving 
block  larger  than  12"  x  16"  is 
not  a  serious  one.  Hardly  ever 
does  a  newspaper  need  one  sub- 

(Continued  on  page  52) 
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UVL>G  I  P  TO  ITS  SLOGAN 

Don  Maxwell  Tells 
Chi.  Tribime’s  Aim 


Chicago 

It’s  not  known,  for  certain, 
how  the  slogran  came  into  beinp 
or  got  onto  the  masthead  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  but  the  pro¬ 
fessed  object  of  today’s  staff  is 
to  live  up  to  it — “The  World’s 
Greatest  Newspaper.” 

W.  D.  (Don)  Maxwell, 
Hoosier-born  editor  and  one  of 
the  “lieutenants”  whom  the  late 
Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick  left 
in  charge,  made  that  emphatic 
in  a  televised  interview  here 
June  17  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Tribune’s  115th  anniversary. 

Not  *Kun  by  a  Cliosl' 

It’s  not  fair,  said  Mr.  Max¬ 
well,  who  has  spent  42  of  his  62 
years  working  for  the  Tribune, 
to  say  the  paper  has  been  “run 
by  a  ghost”  since  the  Colonel’s 
death  in  1955. 

The  comment  was  made  hy 
the  Tribune  editor  in  reply  to  a 
question-statement  by  Carter 
Davidson  of  “WBBM-tv  Views 
the  Press.”  A  United  States 
Senator  w’as  quoted  by  Mr. 
Davidson  as  having  said,  “Chi¬ 
cago’s  four  newspapers  are  con¬ 
trolled  by  one  man  and  a  ghost.” 

Mr.  Davidson  interpreted  this 
remark  to  mean  Marshall  Field 
Jr.  as  controlling  the  Sun-Times 
and  Daily  Xews  and  the  ghost 
of  Colonel  McCormick  as  con¬ 
trolling  the  Tribune  and  Chi¬ 
cago’s  American. 

Mr.  Maxwell  replied: 

“I  don’t  want  to  make  any 
comparison  between  Mr.  Mar¬ 
shall  Field,  a  very  able  and  good 
publisher,  and  people  who  are 
running  the  Tribune,  but  since 
the  Colonel’s  death  the  Tribune 
hasn’t  retreated  in  any  way.  In 
fact  we  have  had  records  broken. 

“I  think  that  we  have  the 
friendship  and  faith  of  our 
readers  ju.st  as  much  as  we  had 
before  1955.  I  don’t  think  it’s  fair 
to  say  a  ghost  is  running  it.  How¬ 
ard  Wood  is  now  president  of 
the  Tribune  Company  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Tribune.  Before 
him,  until  his  untimely  death, 
Chesser  Campbell  was  the  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher. 

Four  'I.irulenanis* 

“The  Tribune,  as  you  may 
know',  w'as  left  in  charge  of  four 
of  the  Colonel’s  own  lieutenants. 
In  fact,  a  year  before  he  died 
he  ran  cartoons  of  Ches  and 
How'ard  and  myself  and  called 
us  his  lieutenants  and  in  his 
w’ill  he  had  a  statement  that  he 
W'as  leaving  the  Tribune  to  the 


management  of  men  he  had 
picked  w'hom  he  thought  w'ould 
follow'  in  the  precepts  he  had 
laid  dow'n.”  (The  fourth  w'as 
Arthur  A.  Schmon,  w'ho  ran  the 
Tribune  subsidiary  companies.) 

“Is  that  your  main  object — 
to  publish  the  Tribune  today  in 
the  image  of  Colonel  McCor¬ 
mick?”  Mr.  Davidson  asked. 

“No,”  Mr.  Maxw'ell  said.  “The 
object  today  is  to  attempt  to  be 
the  w'orld’s  greatest  new'spaper.” 

How  Slogan  Originated 

As  far  as  he  could  trace  it, 
Mr.  Maxw'ell  said,  the  Tribune’s 
slogan  originated  in  1909  w'hen 
the  staff  W'as  getting  ready  for 
a  big  centennial  newspaper. 
“Either  Jim  Keeley,  who  was 
then  managing  editor,  or  Ed- 
w'ard  S.  Beck,  his  first  assistant, 
or  someone  else,  suggested  it’s 
the  w'orld’s  greatest  new'spaper. 
But  it  didn’t  go  on  the  masthead 
for  several  years.” 

Mr.  Maxw'ell  w'ent  on  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  improvement  in  news¬ 
papers  today  over  those  of  20  or 
30  years  ago,  mentioning  par¬ 
ticularly  some  features  of  the 
Tribune’s  w'orldwide  coverage 
and  fine  writing.  The  Tribune, 
he  said,  doesn’t  have  such  excep¬ 
tionally  good  writers  now'  as 
James  O’Donnell  Bennett,  Percy 
Hammond  and  others,  but  it  has 
Claudia  Classidy,  Tom  Morrow', 
and  “our  critics.” 

The  editor  explained  it  w'as 
no  longer  necessary  to  maintain 
15  to  20  men  in  overseas  bureaus 
since  it  is  possible,  by  phone  and 
plane,  to  make  fast  contacts 
from  Chicago  anywhere  in  the 
w'orld. 

As  for  the  quality  of  staff 
today,  Mr.  Maxwell  said  he 
didn’t  think  he  could  get  a  job 
on  the  Tribune  today  w'ith  the 
same  qualifications  he  had  to 
offer  when  he  joined  the  staff. 

“I  got  on  by  pull,”  he  con¬ 
fessed.  “If  I  hadn’t  had  a  cousin 
who  W'as  managing  editor  of  the 
Tribune  to  whom  I  wrote  a  letter 
and  said  how  good  I  w'as,  I 
couldn’t  have  gotten  on  the 
Tribune  because  I  really  w'asn’t 
ready  for  it. 

“I  w'orked  on  the  Cleveland 
Press  for  one  summer  and  I 
W'orked  in  Indianapolis  for  one 
summer  but  I  didn^t  know  Chi¬ 
cago  and  I  think  these  young 
people  who  are  coming  from  the 
journalism  schools,  particularly 
Medill,  who  get  a  year’s  +”"10- 
ing  W'ith  a  city  press,  art  >iiuch 
more  competent  and  certainly 


better  educated  than  I  was  or  a 
great  many  of  my  colleagues.  I 
think  we  are  going  to  be  better 
new'spapers  all  the  time.” 

With  this  broadcast,  the  pro¬ 
gram  conducted  by  Mr.  David¬ 
son  and  John  Madigan  was  cut 
dow'n  to  a  once-a-month  Sunday 
afternoon  half-hour  discourse  on 
the  press.  It  has  been  running 
in  a  Sunday  morning  half-hour 
slot  for  several  years. 


Princeton  Packet 
Originals  Copied 

Princeton,  N.  J. 

Bound  volumes  of  photogra¬ 
phic  copies  of  all  known  issues  of 
the  original  Princeton  Packet — 
1786  and  1787,  have  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  Princeton  University, 
Rutgers  University,  and  the  New' 
Jersey  Historical  Society  by 
Bernard  Kilgore,  publisher  of 
the  modern  Princeton  Packet, 
and  also  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

Called  the  Princeton  Packet 
and  General  Advertiser,  the 
weekly  newspaper  first  appeared 
on  June  22,  1786,  published  by  a 
printer,  James  Tod.  Six  months 
later,  in  the  issue  of  Dec.  14, 
1786,  Mr.  Tod  ran  a  small  para¬ 
graph  appealing  to  subscribers 
for  payment  of  their  subscrip¬ 
tions  and  threatening  to  discon¬ 
tinue  the  paper  if  they  did  not 
do  so. 

The  last  issue  now  know'n  to 
exist  is  dated  June  22,  1787,  and 
contains  no  hint  that  the  paper 
would  not  continue  to  be  pub¬ 
lished.  James  Tod  left  Prince¬ 
ton  in  late  1787  and  took  up 
school  teaching. 

Only  12  copies  of  this  new's¬ 
paper  are  known  to  exist,  some 
of  them  in  poor  condition  and 
three  of  them  mutilated.  One 
copy,  which  is  hardly  more  than 
a  fragment,  is  a  duplicate. 

Mr.  Kilgore  reproduced  and 
bound  the  11  individual  issues 
for  presentation  to  Princeton, 
Rutgers  and  the  New  Jersey 
Historical  Society.  One  of  the 
11  is  a  badly  discolored  issue  of 
No.  1,  Vol.  I,  which  had  never 
been  previously  identified  and 
is  list^  as  missing  in  Clarence 
Brigham’s  History  and  Bibli¬ 
ography  of  American  News¬ 
papers. 

All  Home  Celebrating 

Bi’enos  Aires 

Argentines  observed  the  152nd 
anniversary  of  the  day  the  first 
newspaper  was  published  in 
their  country  on  June  7.  But 
they  did  it  wdthout  newspapers 
in  the  afternoon  and  on  Friday 
morning,  June  8. 

Newspapermen  had  the  day 
off. 


Carter  Says 
Press  Is  Blind 
To  New  South 

Poland  Springs,  Me. 

The  Northern  press  was 
rapped  by  a  Southern  editor 
here  recently  as  he  described  the 
emergence  of  a  new  South  that 
has  assumed  a  marked  decrease 
in  racial  tensions. 

Hodding  Carter,  of  Greenville, 
Miss.,  told  the  Maine  Bankers 
Association  convention  here  that 
the  Northern  press  is  not  telling 
the  story  of  this  new  South,  and 
instead  stresses  racial  conflicts 
and  strife. 

Feeling  of  (xinfideiiee 

The  editor  of  the  Delta  Demo¬ 
crat-Times  said  the  South  now 
has  a  feeling  of  confidence  and 
equality  with  the  rest  of  the 
country  it  didn’t  have  as  recently 
as  16  years  ago — outside  the 
racial  problem. 

He  mentioned  the  racial  inci¬ 
dents  in  the  South  that  have  been 
heavily  covered  by  the  nation’s 
news  media,  especially  that  in 
the  North,  while  progress  in  the 
field  of  race  relations  was  barely 
reported. 

“When  rednecks  rioted  in 
Little  Rock  and  President  Eisen¬ 
hower  sent  in  the  troops,  at 
least  300  reporters  and  photog¬ 
raphers  were  on  hand  to  record 
the  tragic  event  for  all  the 
world,”  he  said. 

“But  when  the  schools  of 
Little  Rock  opened  peacefully  on 
an  integrated  basis  two  years 
later,  through  the  influence  of 
respected  and  respectable  com¬ 
munity  leaders,  fewer  than  12 
out-of-town  newspapermen  were 
present.  The  nation’s  press  paid 
only  minor  attention  to  what 
was  actually  a  more  important 
event  than  the  earlier  turbulent 
demonstrations.” 

Maine  in  Siininiei- 

Mr.  Carter  has  a  summer 
home  in  Maine  at  Tenant’s 
Harbor,  near  Rockland.  He  is 
a  Bowdoin  College  (Brunswick, 
Me.)  graduate  and  has  been 
coming  to  Maine  since  he  was 
five.  A  son  works  on  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune. 

Mr.  Carter  said  the  anti- 
Negro  White  Citizens  Council  in 
his  home  town  is  weaker  than  in 
most  Mississippi  areas  because 
of  his  newspaper’s  stand  against 
segregation. 

But  the  dynamic  editor,  who 
lost  one  eye  in  World  War  II 
and  is  in  danger  of  losing  his 
other  because  of  cataracts,  may 
be  forced  into  retirement  soon. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

NPPA  Puts  Stress 
On  Education  Plans 

Hy  BoI>  Warner 

At  its  17th  annual  convention,  in  whatever  way  or  degree  pos- 
held  at  the  Hotel  Fort  Sumter  sible  to  improve  both  the  quality 
in  Charleston,  S.  C.  last  week,  and  quantity  of  photojournalism 
the  National  Press  Photogra-  teaching,  and  to  encourage  tal- 
phers  Association  proved  once  ented  students  to  seek  out  such 
again  that  it  is  probably  the  teaching.” 

most  education-conscious  photo-  The  association  has  been  ex¬ 
journalism  society  in  the  coun-  erting  its  influence  on  photo- 
try.  journalism  education  in  about  a 

One  of  the  major  decisions  to  dozen  different  directions  since 
come  out  of  the  current  session  its  founding  in  1946.  This  year, 
was  the  association’s  formal iz-  however,  it  decided  to  formalize, 
ing  of  an  effort  to  recruit  young  strengthen  and  encourage  the 
people  into  the  field  of  photo-  expansion  of  its  activities  in  the 
journali.sm  by  concentrating  high  school-college  areas,  a  pro- 
more  attention  in  the  nation’s  gram  started  in  1960  when 
high  schools.  The  association  NPPA  approved  an  affiliation 
started  a  program  with  this  end  with  Kai)pa  Alpha  Mu. 
in  view  a  few  years  ago  but 

the  status  of  photojournalism  Several  Projects 

education  in  this  country  today  -phe  convention  approved  sev- 
is  such  that  the  NPPA  appar-  ^,.^1  p.-ojects  and  ideas  in  this 
ently  feels  a  more  intensified  ^rea  of  activity.  Generally 

effort  is  called  for.  speaking  it  committed  the  asso- 

Cause  for  their  concern  is  ciation  to  intensifying  its  high 
.seen  in  a  report  heard  at  the  .school  program  both  through 
convention  regarding  the  second  KAM  and  individual  regional 
year  of  NPPA’s  representation  efforts.  The  plan  is  to  grant 
on  the  American  Council  on  every  kind  of  aid  and  comfort 
Education  for  Journalism.  The  to  the  KAM  movement  with  the 
association’s  representative  to  goal  in  mind  of  encouraging  its 
the  Council,  Arthur  L.  Witman  expansion  to  cities,  states  and 
of  the  St.  Louin  (Mo.)  Post-  regions  besides  those  in  Kansas 
Dispatch,  reported  that,  “Most  and  Illinois,  where  the  move- 
colleges  and  universities  teach-  ment  took  root, 
ing  journalism  include  one  or  as.sociation  also  commit- 

more  courses  in  photography,  ted  itself  to  financial  help.  All 
but  seldom  is  it  above  a  rudi-  monies  received  from  NPPA 
mentary  level.” 


lemarv  level.  short  courses  from  registration 

Three  Schools  school  and  college  stu¬ 

dents,  and  other  non-profes- 
“There  are  over  a  hundred  sional  attenders,  will  go  directly 
such  journalism  schools  or  de-  into  scholarships  instead  of  into 
partments,”  Mr.  Witman  re-  the  general  fund  of  the  Educa- 
lated,  “but  only  at  three,  the  tion  Committee, 
universities  of  Missouri,  Indiana  The  committee  has  made  a 
and  Poston,  is  there  offered  a  similar  use  of  such  student  reg- 
u  y  accredited  sequence  in  istration  fees  in  the  past  but 
Photojouimalism.  Consequently,  unofficially  and  then  utilizing 
among  the  hundreds  of  jour-  only  funds  accumulated  from 
na  isin  students  entering  the  association’s  annual  cross 

pro  essional  ranks  each  year,  country  flying  school.  Along 
u  ^  ^  pitifully  small  with  a  donation  of  $.'>00  from 

andful  who  have  been  educated  j_  a.  Maurer  Company, 

•speci  ically  for  careers  in  photo-  manufacturers  of  professional 
journalism.  This  is  in  spite  of  motion  picture  cameras  and 


the  constantly  growing  emphasis 
on  visual  communications  gen¬ 


processing  equipment,  short 
course  student  fees  helped  to 


•a  j,  and  the  importance  of  up  the  second  series  of  an- 
<0  cge-acquired  skills  and  dis-  nual  scholarships  in  photojour- 
cip  ines  needed  in  photojournal-  nalism,  created  in  the  name  of 
ismtcKlay.  I  t  william  Lookadoo  of 

Mr.  Witman  asserted  that  the  USAF.  This  year’s  winners 
we  have  little  faith  that  this  of  the  two  scholarships  —  each 
deplorable  pattern  of  photojour-  with  a  stipend  of  IfiOO  —  were 
nalism  education  may  be  im-  Emory  Kristof,  a  native  of 
proved  substantially  in  the  near  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  a  Uni¬ 
future.  Nonetheless,  NPPA  is  versity  of  Maryland  student, 
obligated  to  exert  its  influence  and  Bob  Peterson,  a  student  at 
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the  University  of  Washington. 
Both  men  are  active  in  KAM. 

Ollier  Action 

The  NPPA  Council  also  took 
action  this  year  in  other  areas: 

•  A  committee  of  regional 
vicepresidents  was  appointed  to 
develop  all  standard  operating 
jirocedures  between  NPPA  na¬ 
tional  headquarters  and  the  re¬ 
gional  vicepresidents.  The  need 
for  this  committee  stems,  at 
least  in  part,  from  difficulties 
the  organization  faces  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  new  membership 
article  adopted  by  the  Wichita 
Convention  last  year.  The  cur¬ 
rent  annual  report  of  the  na¬ 
tional  secretary,  Les  Swenson  of 
the  Spraruse  (N.  Y.)  Post- 
Standnrd,  would  indicate  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  confusion  sur¬ 
rounding  the  assignment  of 
membership  classification  under 
the  new  divisions  created  last 
year.  One  NPPA  official,  how¬ 
ever,  pointed  out  that  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  “operational,  not  emo¬ 
tional;  simply  a  problem  of  get¬ 
ting  to  pigeon-hole  effectively.” 

•  The  Council  ayipointed  John 
Savage,  of  the  Omaha  (Neb.) 
World-Herald,  as  sustaining 
membership  administrator.  His 
job  will  be  to  promote  a.id  ad¬ 
minister  the  association’s  Sus¬ 
taining  Membership  drive  and 
to  try  and  interest  more  editors 
and  publishers  in  supporting  the 
association’s  work  through  this 
lirogram. 

•  The  association  approved 
a  resolution  which  authorizes 
the  NPPA  to  cooperate  with  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  in  a 
jiroposed  venture  which  could 
lead  to  the  establishment  of  a 
permanent  photojournalism  col¬ 
lection  of  hi.storical  photographs 
and  other  material.  If  such  a 
joint  venture  came  about,  among 
other  things  it  would  probably 
call  for  the  NPPA’s  present¬ 
ing  all  pertinent  materials  now 
in  its  historical  files  to  the 
Smithsonian  as  a  gift  and  the 
appointing  of  the  NPPA  Hi.s- 
torian,  John  Faber,  as  an  ad¬ 
visor  on  photojournalistic  mat¬ 
ters  to  the  Institution. 

Awards  Dinner 

At  the  annual  awards  dinner 
which  ended  the  convention,  win¬ 
ners  of  this  year’s  Joseph  A 
Sprague  Awards,  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  highest  honor,  were 
Charles  T.  Higgins,  Philadel¬ 
phia  (Pa.)  Bulletin,  and  Norris 
Harkness  of  Hardale  Associates. 

Mr.  Higgins  won  his  award 
for  his  labors  in  the  NPPA  “as 
a  charter  member,  vicepresident 
and  national  committee  chair¬ 
man  and  for  his  contribution  in 
establishing  good  relations  for 
photojournalism  with  municipal 
agencies.” 

Mr.  Harkness,  a  former  photo 
editor  for  the  New  York  Sun, 


Charles  Higgins 

writes  a  jihoto  column  which  is 
syndicated  to  over  l.jO  newspa¬ 
pers,  as  well  as  technical  arti¬ 
cles  which  appear  in  photo¬ 
graphic  magazines.  He  won  his 
Sprague  Award  “in  recognition 
of  his  dedication  and  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  cause  of  the  photo¬ 
journalist  for  the  past  30  years 
and  for  his  unflagging  support 
for  recognition  of  the  working 
news  photographer  as  a  jno- 
fessional  craftsman  through  the 
w’ritten  word.” 


Maury  Falstein 

“The  Editor  of  the  Year” 
citation  went  to  Maury  Falstein, 
picture  editor  of  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times,  “in  recognition  of 
his  outstanding  contributions  to 
the  cause  of  photojournalism 
and  for  his  efforts  in  establish¬ 
ing  news  pictures  in  their  proper 
perspective”  as  Sun-Times  pic¬ 
ture  editor. 

James  Bennett,  news  director 
of  KLZ  radio  and  television  in 
Denver,  Colo.,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  association  for  1963, 
succeeding  Don  Swenson  of  the 
Rochester  (Minn.)  Post-Bulle¬ 
tin.  Charles  Higgins  was  elected 
treasurer  and  Les  Swenson  was 
re-elected  secretary.  All  nomi¬ 
nations  were  unopposed  and 
elections  unanimous. 


- 
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Hearings  To  Check 
Demise  of  Papers 

Washington  includes  a  survey  of  which  col- 
Hearingrs  on  the  concentration  umnists  are  presented,  whether 
of  newspaper  ownership  are  there  is  one  conservative  or  one 
expected  to  take  up  the  slack  in  liberal  chorus. 

Washinpd^on  news  when  the  pres-  The  committee  is  also  known 
ent  legislative  session  ends.  to  be  concerned  with  whether 
Rep.  Emanuel  Celler  (D-N.Y.)  there  is  too  much  uniformity  of 


Meeting  Set  July  9 
On  Milwaukee  Strike 

Milwaukee 
Federal  mediators  said  this 
week  that  Milwaukee  Sentinel 
and  Newspaper  Guild  negotia¬ 
tion  meetings  will  lie  resumed 
July  9. 

Previous  sessions  to  end  the 
six-week  strike  against  the 
Sentinel  were  broken  off  June 
27  after  another  deadlock 
developed. 


day  morning  hearing  on  the 
rate  bill,  Chairman  Olin  John- 
.ston  (D-S.C.),  announced  that 
on  Tue.sday,  July  10,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  will  hear  additional  wit- 
nes.ses  interested  in  second  class 
mail  and  again  on  Tuesday, 
July  17.  After  that,  ot^'er  wit¬ 
nesses  interesteil  in  other  cate¬ 
gories  of  mail  will  be  heard. 

“In  a  d  d  i  t  i  o  n,”  Chairman 
Johnston  said,  “One  or  more  days 
of  hearings  will  be  devoted  to 
auxiliary  matters  such  as  the 
•so-called  Cunningham  Amend¬ 


and  his  Antitrust  Subcommittee 
will  hold  open  hearings  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  inquiry  late  in 
September  or  October. 

The  purpose  of  the  study.  Rep. 
Celler  says,  is  to  check  on  the 
demise  of  so  many  newspapers 
in  the  last  few  years,  the  con¬ 
centration  of  newspaper  owner¬ 
ship  and  the  common  ownership 
of  newspapers  and  tv  and  radio 
stations  in  some  cities. 

“What  we  would  like  to  know,” 
Rep.  Celler  says,  “are  the  whys 
and  wherefores  of  newspaper 
mergers,  the  effect  of  mergers 
on  local  and  national  adverti.sers, 
whether  mergers  are  a  proper 
subject  for  anti-trust  suits,  and 
why  the  cost  of  publi.shing  is 
going  up.”  The  last,  he  adds,  is 
the  reason  usually  given  for 
mergers  and  he  wants  to  know 
if  it  is  a  valid  one. 

Not  ^Gunning' 

Rep.  Celler  emphasizes  that 
he  is  not  “gunning  for  any  pub¬ 
lisher”  nor  is  he  “concerned  with 
anyone’s  political  views.”  What 
he  is  concerned  with  is  whether 
people  have  access  to  diverse 
news  and  opinions — and  not  only 
at  campaign  time,  he  adds,  but 
in  between  campaigns. 

Stuart  Johnson,  counsel  for 
the  Subcommittee,  who  along 
with  six  other  lawyers  is  con¬ 
ducting  the  study,  says  they  are 
particularly  interest^  in  what 
shows  up  in  papers  before  and 
after  the  merger. 

He  says  they  are  interested  in 
the  effect  on  the  three  New 
Orlean’s  newspapers  recently 
purchased  by  Samuel  I.  New- 
house.  He  indicated  they  would 
also  take  bf  fore-and-after  looks 
at  the  San  Franeisco  News-Call 
Bulletin  and  look  into  the  Los 
Angeles  situation.  Hearst  re¬ 
cently  acquired  all  the  .stock  of 
the  News-Call  Bulletin,  part  of 
which  was  previously  owned  by 
Scripps-Howard.  Two  Los  An¬ 
geles  papers,  the  Hearst-owned 
morning  Examiner  and  the 
Chandler-owTied  evening  Mirror, 
folded  the  first  of  the  year 
leaving  each  publisher  with  one 
paper  in  one  field. 

The  study  also  includes  check¬ 
ing  into  some  30  or  40  new.s- 
papers  a  month  to  determine 
whether  the  public  does  get  more 
news  in  a  competitive  town.  This 


reporting  by  the  wire  services 
as  well  as  what  impact  column¬ 
ists  have  on  local  news — whether 
they  stifle  initiative. 

“The  important  thing  in  the 
hearings  coming  up,”  Rep. 
Celler  says,  “is  to  know  what  to 
discard  rather  than  what  to 
include.  We’ve  had  a  lot  of  sug¬ 
gestions  we  can’t  use.  For  one 
hour  of  hearing  we  need  five 
weeks  of  preparation.” 

No  Opposition 

The  Chairman  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  and  it’s 
Antitrust  subcommittee  is  also 
pleased  with  the  reaction  he  has 
gotten  to  the  inquiry.  He  says 
there  has  been  no  opposition — 
everybody  seems  to  favor  it. 

“Up  to  now,”  he  told  Alan 
Emory  of  the  Watertown  (N.Y.) 
Daily  Times  recently,  “the  press 
has  been  a  sort  of  sacred  cow, 
a  sort  of  untouchable.”  He  said 
the  Committee  anticipated  it 
would  be  charged  with  inter¬ 
fering  with  the  free  speech  pro¬ 
vision  of  the  First  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution  and  that  it 
was  doing  everything  in  its 
power  to  avoid  such  criticism. 
He  said  they  were  being  objec¬ 
tive  “to  the  nth  degree.” 

• 

Bennett  Merges  Firm 
With  British  Agency 

The  Victor  A.  Bennett  Com- 
jiany.  New  York,  which  has  bill¬ 
ings  of  $.5,000,000  with  clients 
including  BOAC,  Guinness 
Stout,  Hartleys  Marmalade, 
British  Woolens,  South  Africa 
Railways  &  Airways,  East  Afri¬ 
can  Tourism,  and  Greek  Tour¬ 
ism,  merged  this  week  with 
Pritchard,  Wood  and  Partners 
Ltd.,  London,  England. 

The  latter  agency  is  controlled 
by  Interpublic,  Inc. 

Since  February,  1961,  the 
British  agency  has  acquired  or 
opened  full-service  agencies  in 
Australia,  Brazil,  and  Western 
Germany. 

The  name  of  Victor  A.  Ben¬ 
nett  Company  will  be  changed 
to  Pritchard  Wood  Inc.,  New 
York.  Its  San  Francisco  branch 
will  be  retained  and  developed. 
Mr.  Bennett  is  to  continue  as 
chairman  and  chief  executive. 
Sinclair  Wood  is  chairman  of 
Pritchard  Wood  International. 


Postal  Rate 
Bill  Is  in 
Good  Shape’ 

Washington 

Former  Deputy  Postmaster 
General  H.  W.  Brawley  says  the 
postal  rate  bill  “is  in  good 
shape.”  He  says  it  is  expected 
to  be  reported  out  of  Commit¬ 
tee  within  the  next  two  weeks 
with  raises  totaling  $630,000,- 
000,  the  amount  the  Administra¬ 
tion  endorsed  on  the  Hou.se 
floor  but  $60,000,000  less  than 
the  House  approved. 

Mr.  Brawley’s  remarks  were 
prompted  by  an  inquiry  as  to 
the  reasons  for  his  recent  resig¬ 
nation  to  take  a  post  with  the 
Democratic  National  Committee. 

Squelches  Rumor 

Squelching  rumors  that  his 
resignation  had  come  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  policy  differences  the 
former  Deputy  Postmaster  Gen¬ 
eral  said  he  thought  quite  a  bit 
had  been  accomplished  in  the  re¬ 
organization  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment’s  management  as  well  as 
in  preparation  of  the  rate  legis¬ 
lation. 

“And  we  filled  all  the  jobs,” 
he  added. 

He  said  he  believes  his  present 
job  with  the  Democratic  Com¬ 
mittee,  coordinating  the  Hou.se, 
Senate  and  Governor  races,  is 
particularly  important  at  this 
time. 

It  is  understood  that  the 
White  House  a.sked  him  to  take 
on  the  job. 

On  the  bill  expected  to  be  re¬ 
ported  out  by  the  Senate,  Mr. 
Brawley  .said  the  surcharge  will 
probably  be  dropped  in  favor  of 
three  10%  increases  over  a 
three-year  period  based  on  ad- 
verti.sing  and  editorial  content. 

He  indicated  that  the  bill 
which  would  eventually  come 
out  of  a  Conference  Committee 
of  the  two  Houses  was  any¬ 
body’s  guess. 

July  10  Hearing 

However,  at  the  regular  Tues- 


ment. 

“When  hearings  are  com¬ 
pleted,”  he  continueil,  “the  com¬ 
mittee  will  go  into  executive 
ses.sion  to  study  and  attempt  to 
resolve  a  multitude  of  complex 
problems  and  issues  so  import¬ 
ant  to  the  economy  of  the 
nation.” 

If  hearings  continue  at  the 
rate  of  one  a  week  the  bill  is 
not  likely  to  be  reported  out  for 
another  month  to  six  weeks, 
despite  the  former  deputy  post¬ 
master’s  expectations. 

• 

63  Printers  Quit, 
Return  to  Jobs 

St.  Louis 

Sixty-three  printers  of  ITU 
lA)cal  8  returned  to  work  at  the 
Post-Dispatch  July  1,  after 
walking  off  the  job  the  night 
before  in  a  dispute  over  hiring 
practices.  With  25  printers 
remaining  on  the  job  Saturday 
night,  there  was  no  interruption 
in  the  publishing  and  distribu¬ 
tion  of  the  Sunday  paper. 

The  unauthorized  walkout 
occurred  after  an  assistant  fore¬ 
man  incorrectly  refused  to  hire 
eight  substitute  printers  who 
showed  up  for  extra  work.  The 
eight  substitute  printers  were 
hired  for  work  the  next  day. 

The  striking  printers,  instead 
of  handling  the  dispute  through 
regular  grievance  procedures, 
walked  off  the  job  and  set  up 
picket  lines  around  the  news¬ 
paper.  The  picket  lines  were 
removed  and  the  men  were 
ordered  by  their  union  to  end 
the  unauthorized  walkout. 

• 

Hoe  Slock  Deal  Off 

Class  A  stockholders  of  R. 
Hoe  &  Company  Inc.,  were  in¬ 
formed  this  week  that  a  plan 
announced  last  year  for  ex¬ 
changing  common  stock  for  out¬ 
standing  Class  A  stock  (E&P, 
Sept.  16,  ’61,  page  15)  will  not 
become  effective.  Reason:  At 
expiration  of  period  for  deposit¬ 
ing  shares  under  the  exchange 
offer,  total  number  of  Class  A 
shares  was  310,922,  or  69%  — 
25,606  shares  short  of  the  re¬ 
quired  336,528,  75%,  shares. 
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LIBRARIANS  SET  GOAL  OF  STANDARDS 


A  lonff  step  forward  in  the 
setting'  up  of  standards  for 
newspaper  library  operations 
was  taken  by  librarians  at  their 
national  convention  in  Washing-  F 

ton  recently.  M 

The  meeting,  the  39th  annual  ■ 

conference  of  the  Newspaper  ■ 

Division  of  the  Special  Librar-  ■ 

ies  Association,  was  the  largest  * 

in  its  history.  Seventy-three 
newspapers  were  represented, 
with  a  record  attendance  of  91 
at  one  of  the  sessions. 

Chairman  vras  Jack  Rurness, 

Washington  Post,  with  Ralph  J. 

Shoemker,  Lonisville  Cotiricr- 
Journal  and  Times,  program 
chairman,  and  Peter  Draz,  | 

formerly  of  the  New  Porfc  Ti'mc.s  J  Jb^B 

Washington  Bureau,  hospitality  ^  ^  F^r^M 

chairman. 

Major  business  was  tbe  dis-  X- Newspape 
cussion  and  adoption  of  a  report  A**® 

on  defl.me  ntandnrd*  for  librnry 

staffs.  The  report,  hailed  as  a  the  Baltimore  Sunpapers. 

goal  and  a  continuing  project, 

was  formulated  by  a  committee  Congress.”  An  important  deatl 
headed  by  Rose  Vormelker,  gets  one  line  or  so  under  “Death; 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer ^  and  Elsewhere.”  Yet  these  are  im 
including  Marian  Orgain,  Hous  portant  news  items  and  must  b( 
ton  Chronicle;  Helen  Orcutt,  kept  track  of  by  the  library 
Toledo^  Blade  J  Chester^  Sanger,  Even  pictures  are  affected  by  thi 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  and  new  approach,  bringing  calls  foi 
William  Chase,  Flint  Journal.  pictures  of  past  news  events — 

The  report  lists  proposed  the  feature  type  of  thing  noi 
minimum  qualifications  for  formerly  thought  of  in  dailies 
library  staff  members  educa-  Librarians  must  adjust  theii 
tion,  experience,  personal  quali-  methods  to  these  trends, 
ties  and  aptitudes  for  head 

librarians,  with  outlines  of  their  Picture  File 

duties,  responsibilities  status  in  ^ 

the  newspaper  organization,  and 

a  suggested  base  for  appropriate  ^  newspaper  picture  file,  b 
salaries  Other  requirements 
were  listed  for  assistant  librar-  ^ 

lans  and  for  such  professional  ^  Providence  (R.  I.)  Jour 
workers  as  researchers,  transla-  mdletin,  outlined  hii 

ers  and  the  like,  as  well  as  for  methods  of  assignment  of  librarj 
those  in  the  non-professional  ^taff  work.  Ruth  Braun,  Defrot' 
category  c  ippers,  ers  an  News,  listed  the  most  used  refer- 

clerks.  .  i  ,  j  ^  ence  books  and  told  how  to  gel 

Suggestions  were  includ^  for 

determining  the  proper  size  of 

the  library  staff  and  a  workable  Virginian-Pilot,  tolc 

ratio  of  professiona  to  non-  technical 

professional  personnel.  Uhvary. 

The  library  budget  ■was  the  ingenious  method  for  lay- 

topic  at  one  ses.sion.  Separate  i^p,  out  a  plan  for  reorganizinp 
budgets  for  the  library  are  not  ^  library  with  the  help  of  a 
common  on  new.spapers  but  their  computer  was  revealed  bj 
advantages  and  their  importance  Marian  Orgain,  Houston  Chron- 
to  the  general  welfare  of  the  icle.  Rex  Schaeffer,  Rochester 
paper  were  stressed  by  several  (n.  Y.)  Times-Union,  reported 
speakers.  on  a  survey  of  new  equipment. 

,o  Trend. 


Librarians  in  Single  File 


So  what  do  librarians  do  when  they  have  a  convention  in  Washington? 
They  march  to  the  Washington  Post  building  and  go  right  to  the 
library,  where  Jack  Burness,  librarian,  is  seen  greeting  Vivian  Harris  of 
Atlanta  Newspapers  and  Roland  W,  Dopson  of  the  Miami  Herald. 


More  librarians  being  posted  on  what's  new  in  the  clipping  files  ar« 
Alice  Kudo  of  Montreal  and  Helen  Orcutt  of  the  Toledo  Blade. 


^  . 
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NAEA  Montreal  Meet 
To  Hear  of  ‘Boom’ 


The  “Coming  Boom  in  News¬ 
paper  Advertising”  will  be  high¬ 
lighted  by  J.  Warren  McClure, 
publisher,  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free 
Press,  in  his  keynote  address 
opening  the  summer  meeting  of 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Association  in  the  Queen 
Elizabeth  Hotel,  Montreal,  July 
8-11. 

According  to  Robert  J. 
Alander,  advertising  director  of 
the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer 
and  News,  NAEA  program 
chairman,  the  address  by  NAEA 
President  McClure  will  set  the 
stage  for  a  star-studded  three- 
day  meeting  of  top  newspaper 
advertising  men,  advertiser 
executiv’es,  and  advertising 
agency  executives  from  England 
and  Canada. 

NAEA  delegates  and  their 
wives  will  be  welcomed  to  the 
largest  city  in  Canada  and  sec¬ 
ond  largest  F rench  speaking  city 
in  the  world,  by  Sylvio  Carle, 
president.  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Managers  Association  of 
Eastern  Canada,  and  director 
of  advertising,  Trois  Rivieres 
(Que.)  Le  Nouvelliste. 

Ashley  Offill,  manager,  media- 
research  division,  national  retail 
sales  promotion  and  advertising 
department,  Sears,  Roebuck  & 
Co.,  Chicago,  will  discuss  “Sears 
Retail  M^ia  Practices.”  An 
international  flavor  wdll  be  in¬ 
jected  into  the  Monday  morning 
session  by  Douglas  Bain,  man¬ 
aging  director  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Company,  S.  H.  Benson, 
Ltd.,  London,  England,  who  will 
talk  on  “International  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies.” 

Quebec  Premier 

The  Monday  nocn  luncheon 
will  be  addressed  by  the  Honor¬ 
able  Jean  Lesage,  Premier  of 
the  Province  of  Quebec.  Monday 
afternoon  sessions  wMll  be 
devoted  to  round-table  discus¬ 
sions  of  newspaper  advertising 
and  will  be  set  up  according  to 
circulation  groups. 

The  NAEA  Tuesday  morning 
session  will  be  opened  with  a 
screening  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA  film  “News¬ 
paper”  (E&P,  July  7,  page  17), 
along  with  an  up-dating  on 
“Target  Account  Selling”  to  be 
presented  by  Charles  T.  Lips¬ 
comb  Jr.,  Bureau  president; 
Jack  D.  Kauffman,  Bureau 
executive  vicepresident ;  and  Ted 
Barash,  Bureau  vicepresident 
and  director  of  promotion. 

Don  Henshaw,  senior  execu¬ 
tive,  MacLaren’s  Advertising 


Agency,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  will  tell 
NAEA  members  about  “Our 
Business,”  and  Drew’  Pearson, 
columnist  and  author,  will 
address  the  Tuesday  lunclieon 
meeting. 

Appliance  Linage 

A  full  report  on  the  indust  ry- 
w’ide  experiment  to  upgrade  the 
image  of  the  appliance  dealer  in 
Toledo,  Ohio  (E&P,  May  26, 
page  24;  E&P,  June  30,  page 
22),  will  be  presented  at  the 
Tuesday  afternoon  session  by 
Carroll  D.  McMullin,  president 
of  DeVeaux  Television  and 
Appliances,  Inc.,  and  Sol  Goldin, 
manager,  retail  marketing. 
Whirlpool  Corp.,  Michigan. 
Their  joint  presentation  will  he 
entitled,  “Increase  Your  Appli¬ 
ance  Linage  by  Helping  Your 
Dealers  Improve  Their  Public 
Image.” 

A  report  on  “Canadian  Gov¬ 
ernment  Travel  Advertising,” 
will  be  given  by  Alan  Field, 
director,  Canadian  Government 
Travel  Bureau,  Ottawa. 

Comics  Panel 

A  Comics  Council  panel  is 
scheduled  for  the  Wednesday 
morning  President’s  Breakfast 
and  will  feature  guest  stars: 
Milton  Caniff,  “Steve  Canyon;” 
Allen  Saunders,  “Mary  Worth;” 
and  Leonard  Starr,  “On  Stage.” 
Participating  w’ill  be  newspaper 
representatives  Arthur  Per- 
berdy,  Montreal  Star,  and  Carl 
F.  Schmidt,  Metropolitan  Sun¬ 
day  Newspapers. 

The  Wednesday  morning  ses¬ 
sion  will  hear  about  “Colored 
Comic  Advertising  Successes” 
from  Laurence  T.  Herman, 
advertising  director,  Detroit 
(Mich.)  News. 

The  premiere  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising’s  film,  “The  Eye 
of  the  Beholder,”  will  conclude 
the  NAEA  business  sessions. 

The  daily  business  sessions 
will  be  laced  with  special  “Coast 
To  Coast  Panels”  for  NAEA 
Districts  2,  3,  7,  11,  and  12. 

Idea  Panels 

NAEA  Program  Chairman 
Alander  has  divided  NAEA  into 
five  geographical  areas  w'ith  the 
following  NAEA  directors 
charged  with  responsibility  of 
producing  newspaper  success 
stories  for  the  “Idea  Panels,” 
featured  at  all  NAEA  meetings: 
Merrell  DuBois,  Gannett  News¬ 
papers,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  Frank 
Gatewood,  Washington  (D.  C.) 


Post;  Elving  Anderson,  St. 
Louis  (Mo.)  Globe  Democrat; 
and  Fred  Jones,  Pueblo  (Ariz.) 
Star-Journal.  Chuck  Fenn,  ad¬ 
vertising  director  of  the  London 
Free  Press,  is  chairman  of  the 
Idea  Panel. 

Mr.  Alander  said  these  chair¬ 
men  have  canvassed  the  NAEA 
membership  in  their  areas  and 
have  selected  from  each  several 
new’spaper  success  stories  which 
will  be  presented  at  Montreal. 

“Alert  advertising  salesmen 
will  be  able  to  use  these  result 
.stories  time  and  time  again  to 
sell  newspaper  advertising,”  Mr. 
Alander  said. 

And  lest  all  work  and  no  play 
make  NAEA  delegates  dull.  His 
Worship  Mayor  Jean  Drapeau 
of  the  City  of  Montreal  has 
invited  delegates  to  be  his  guests 
for  “an  evening  with  the  mayor” 
at  Helene  De  Champlain  Res¬ 
taurant  on  Ste.  Helene’s  Island 
at  6:30  p.m.  Monday,  July  9. 
• 

Judge  Dismisses 
Thurston  Motion 

HONOLVLT’ 

State  Circuit  Judge  William 
Z.  Fairbanks  June  29  dismissed 
a  motion  by  Lorrin  P.  Thurston, 
former  publisher  of  the  Honolulu 
Advertiser,  for  a  temporary 
order  restraining  his  nephews, 
Thurston  Twigg-Smith  and 
David  T  w’igg-Smith,  from 
further  actions  as  trustees  of 
the  Advertiser  Voting  Trust. 

Mr.  Thurston  is  the  third 
trustee  of  the  trust,  which  con¬ 
trols  about  three-quarters  of  the 
stock  in  the  Advertiser  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Thurston  Twigg-Smith  last  year 
as  president  of  the  company  and 
jiublisher  of  the  Advertiser. 

Mr.  Thurston  still  is  a  $20,000 
a  year  consultant  to  the  paper. 
He  charged  there  was  a  scheme 
to  replace  him  as  chief  executive 
of  the  paper  and  that  he  was 
threatened  with  economic  repris¬ 
als  if  he  did  not  act  in  sympathy 
with  the  new  management  of 
the  paper. 

The  judge  said  he  did  not  find 
an  emergency  warranting  issu¬ 
ance  of  a  temporary  restraining 
order,  but  would  take  final  dis¬ 
position  of  the  case  under 
advisement. 

• 

George  Dale  Dies 

Los  Angeles 

George  N.  Dale,  for  the  past 
20  years  chairman  of  a  special 
.standing  committee  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  dealing  with  labor 
relations,  died  here  suddenly  on 
June  29  at  the  age  of  64.  His 
offices  were  in  Chicago. 

EDITOR  ac 


Stereotypers 
File  Appeal 
On  Ruling 

Washington 

Attorneys  for  the  stereotypers 
union  have  appealed  a  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  finding 
that  the  union  illegally  demanded 
that  four  men  employed  by  the 
Portland  Oregonian  be  members 
of  the  union. 

The  issue  has  been  part  of  a 
labor  dispute  that  has  involved 
the  Oregonian  in  a  32-month 
strike. 

The  stereotypers’  action  was 
filed  late  last  week  in  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  here. 

Union  sources  reported  here 
that  attorneys  for  the  Oregon¬ 
ian  have  also  appealed  other 
aspects  of  the  NLRB  decision  to 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  9th  Circuit  at  San  Francisco. 

Viulatioii 

The  NLRB  held  that  requir¬ 
ing  shop  foremen  to  be  union 
members  violated  a  Taft-Hartley 
Labor  Law  provision  forbidding 
unions  from  restraining  or 
coercing  employers  in  selecting 
agents  to  handle  union  griev¬ 
ances. 

The  union  said  in  its  appeal 
that  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
divided  4-4  on  the  same  foreman 
issue  in  a  decision  April  1961 
involving  typesetters  on  other 
newspapers. 

The  NLRB  dismissed  various 
charges  brought  by  the  Portland 
Oregonian  and  Portland  Journal 
alleging  that  the  stereotypers 
union  had  made  other  contract 
demands  for  the  illegal  purpo.se 
of  insuring  that  only  union 
members  be  hired  by  the  news¬ 
papers. 

The  Journal  has  been  taken 
over  by  the  Oregonian  during 
the  long  labor  controversy. 

• 

Ante  Up  to  $1000 
For  Bomber’s  Capture 

Midlothian,  Tex. 

Editor  Penn  Jones  Jr.  of  the 
weekly  Midlothian  Mirror  has 
increased  the  reward  to  $1,000 
for  the  arsonist  w’ho  bombed  his 
plant  last  May  1. 

Texas  Rangers,  who  have  been 
investigating  the  fire  bomb  in¬ 
cident,  have  made  no  arrests. 

Mr.  Jones  said  he  is  putting 
up  $550  of  the  total  reward 
money.  The  city  put  up  $100 
and  businessmen  in  the  town 
have  collected  $350  to  help  out. 
More  than  $100  of  Mr.  Jones’ 
contribution,  he  added,  came 
from  people  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try. 
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ADVERTISING  NEWS 


SECTION 


Housing  Plan  May 
Generate  Local  Ads 


Princeton,  N.  J. 

Approximately  $10,000,000  a 
year  in  advertising  placed  lo¬ 
cally  by  building  contractors, 
may  be  generated  by  the  Bureau 
for  Advanced  Housing  Research 
Center,  headquartered  here. 

S.  J.  Schwinn,  chairman  and 
founder  of  the  bureau,  made  the 
estimate  this  week.  He  asserted 
that  at  least  half  of  the  total 
should  go  into  newspapers. 
While  it  is  a  project  for  1963 
involving  500  builders  in  as 
many  cities  who  will  erect  500 
model  homes  each  spring  and 
fall,  Mr.  Schwinn  said  enough 
builders  should  be  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  to  assure  some  200  models 
by  this  fall.  The  builders  are  be¬ 
ing  carefully  selected  and  only 
about  40  are  now  enrolled,  he 
said. 

The  $10,000,000  a  year  esti¬ 
mate  is  based  on  the  proposition 
that  of  the  $20,000  aver¬ 

age  price  of  each  of  50,000  new 
homes  to  be  built  annually  will 
go  into  advertising.  While  this 
amounts  to  $25,000,000,  it  is 
conservatively  cut  to  $10,000,- 
000.  Mr.  Schwinn  suggested  that 
this  amount  might  be  swelled  by 
tie-in  ads  from  local  utilities  and 
others  benefiting  from  the  new 
homes. 

<ioop»‘ralive  Venture 

The  bureau  is  a  cooperative 
venture  of  private  enterprise.  It 
is  capitalized  for  $1,000,000. 
Founding  sponsor,  sold  on  the 
idea  by  Mr.  Schwinn,  is  the  Na¬ 
tional  Gypsum  Co.,  that  holds  a 
controlling  interest. 

There  are  now  31  other  co¬ 
operating  or  participating  cor¬ 
porations,  according  to  Mr. 
Schwinn.  They  do  not  hold 
stock  in  the  bureau.  Among 
them  are  the  Westinghouse  Elec¬ 
tric  Corp.;  Barrett  Roofing  (Di¬ 
vision  of  Allied  Chemical) ;  Mort¬ 
gage  Guaranty  Insurance  Cor¬ 
poration;  Insurance  Company  of 
North  America;  Anaconda 
American  Copper  Co.;  Briggs 
Plumbing  Fixtures;  Georgia- 
Pacific  Plywood;  American- 
Olean  Tile;  B^ant  Electric; 
Kro<’hler  Furniture;  Bigelow 
Cariieting,  and  York  Wallpaper. 
The  number  of  firms  may  be  in¬ 
creased  to  60,  Mr.  Schwinn  said. 


Mr.  Schwinn  started  the  plan 
in  May  1961.  The  bureau  was 
officially  opened  last  May. 

“It  was  formed  to  catalyze  the 
self-interests  of  the  people,  the 
manufacturer,  the  builder,  the 
banker  and  the  press,”  Mr. 
Schwinn  said.  “We  believe  it 
will  make  it  possible  to  sell  and 
produce  better  homes  at  lower 
costs  without  impairing  the 
normal  profits  needed  to 
strengthen  our  free  economy.” 

‘Advanced’  Methods 

The  “advanced”  in  the  bureau’s 
name  does  not  mean  ultra¬ 
modern  architectural  designs, 
according  to  Mr.  Schwinn,  but 
rather  “advanced  methods  to  re¬ 
duce  operating,  financing  and 
construction  costs  all  along  the 
line.” 

“The  bureau  will  produce  the 
‘advanced  home  of  the  year’  in 
a  number  of  price  classifications 
—$10,000,  to  $15,000,  $15,000  to 
$20,000  and  on  up  to  $50,000,” 
he  explained.  “Qualified  custom- 
builders  throughout  the  country 
will  construct,  equip  and  display 
model  homes  to  illustrate  ways 
in  w’hich  bureau  designs  and 
engineering  will  contribute  to 
the  ease  and  comfort  of  modem 
living.” 

The  bureau’s  literature  points 
out  it  has  arranged  a  special 
program  with  the  Mortgage 
Guaranty  Insurance  Corp.,  pre¬ 
paying  insurance  of  mortgages 
that  can  be  obtained  through 
some  2,000  associated  lending 
institutions. 

“These  are  long  term  90% 
loans  for  bureau  members,”  the 
brochure  says,  “with  applica¬ 
tions  processed  in  from  only  one 
to  three  days.” 

A  recent  press  release  put  it 
this  way: 

“A  major  role  in  informing 
the  public  as  to  the  bureau’s 
advanced  homes,  advanced 
methods,  and  advanced  appli¬ 
ances  is  expected  to  be  played 
by  the  newspaper  publishers  of 
the  nation,  who  have  already 
contributed  a  great  deal  of  as¬ 
sistance  and  advice  through 
their  national  association.” 

Questioned  about  this,  Mr. 
Schwinn  referred  to  discussions 
he  has  had  with  staff  members 


of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  and  Monroe  Green,  New 
York  Times.  These  talks,  he 
said,  have  concerned  a  possible 
full-color  multi-page  rotogra¬ 
vure  for  distribution  by  newspa¬ 
pers.  It  is  still  in  the  planning 
stage  for  1963  or  1964,  he  said. 

National  Gypsum,  Buffalo,  N. 
Y.,  refers  to  the  bureau  as  its 
subsidiary.  David  G.  Stenberg, 
former  manager  of  the  prefab¬ 
ricated  sales  division,  has  been 
named  vicepresident  and  manag¬ 
ing  director  of  the  bureau,  and 
Edward  J.  Madden,  who  has 
been  subsidiary  coordinator  for 
the  parent  company,  has  been 
named  treasurer.  Both  make 
their  headquarters  in  Princeton. 

Melvin  H.  Baker,  chairman. 
National  Gypsum,  in  a  recent 
statement  said  of  the  bureau: 

Sales  Boost  Seen 

“Our  forecasts  indicate  that 
the  bureau’s  activities  should 
boost  National  Gypsum  Co.’s 
sales  anywhere  from  $5  million 
to  $10  million  each  year,  begin¬ 
ning  next  year,  and  likewise 
substantially  boost  the  sales  of 
the  appliance  and  furnishings 
manufacturers  who  participate 
in  the  program.” 

Mr.  Schwinn,  prior  to  found¬ 
ing  the  bureau,  organized  and 
headed  the  Institute  for  Essen¬ 
tial  Housing,  which,  he  said, 
stimulated  the  building  of  $100,- 
000,000  in  low  cost  homes.  This 
was  started  in  1959.  About  $60 
per  house  in  this  case  was  allo¬ 
cated  for  advertising,  and  in 
1960,  about  $350,000,  out  of 
$500,000  available,  was  used  to 
buy  space.  By  the  following 
year,  he  said  the  advertising 
budget  had  grown  to  $1,500,000, 
of  which  70%  went  to  newspa¬ 
pers.  Mr.  Schwinn  resigned  from 
the  institute  to  start  the  bureau. 

Before  starting  the  institute, 
Mr.  Schwinn  worked  with  the 
Flintcote  Company  and  112 
builders  in  a  promotion  called 
“Story  Book  Houses.”  A  total 
of  100  houses  were  built,  he 
said,  and  about  $200,000  was  in¬ 
vested  in  advertising. 

Mr.  Schwinn  has  had  a  long 
career  in  advertising  and  as  a 
marketing  economist.  In  the 
past  he  has  been  associatecl  with 
the  old  George  Batten  Co.,  Ruth- 
rauft  &  Ryan,  and  the  .J.  Walter 
Thompson  Company. 

Quite  apart  from  the  bureau. 
National  Gypsum  is  undertaking 
what  it  calls  its  Gold  Bond 
House  program  through  its 
dealers.  Its  annual  advertising 
budget  is  about  $3,500,000  of 
which  $1,000,000  goes  into 
media,  with  $300,000  in  newspa¬ 
pers.  Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross  is 
the  agency.  Bev  Brower  is  ad¬ 
vertising  director,  and  Wade 
Hildinger,  is  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  marketing. 


Bureau  Film 
Shows  Daily 
In  Action 

A  dramatic  16  mm  sound 
movie  that  builds  a  deep  and 
memorable  image  of  the  news¬ 
papers’  .special  abilities  to  com¬ 
municate  news  apd  ideas  to  the 
reader,  has  been  produced  by  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
under  the  direction  of  Ted 
Barash,  vicepresident  and  direc¬ 
tor- of  promotion. 

Entitled  “Newspaper,”  the  15- 
minute  sound  film,  shot  in  black 
and  white  with  color  used  to 
emphasize  key  points,  presents 
a  compelling  story  of  the  news¬ 
paper  in  action.  How  it  works. 
The  way  people  use  it,  respond 
to  it. 

In  addition,  “Newspaper” 
shows  why  people  are  drawn  to 
the  one  medium  they  consider 
“their  own,”  the  one  they  can’t 
do  without.  In  a  manner  so 
simple  that  it  seems  to  under¬ 
state  its  power,  the  film  projects 
this  personal  bond  into  the  tre¬ 
mendous  force  of  newspapers  as 
a  national  advertising  medium. 

Purchase  price  of  the  film  is 
$75  plus  postage  for  each  kit. 
Rental  fee  is  $15  per  kit  per 
week.  The  kit  includes  a  print 
of  the  film;  five  different  intro¬ 
ductions  to  the  film  (for  local, 
national  advertisers,  civic 
groups,  newspaper  staffs,  mer¬ 
chandising)  ;  suggested  publicity 
releases;  and  comment  forms. 

“Newspaper”  contains  a  spe¬ 
cial  epilogue  directed  to  com¬ 
pany  salesmen.  If  newspapers 
wish  to  delete  it,  they  simply 
cut  this  segment  off  without 
affecting  the  rest  of  the  film. 

The  film  has  already  been 
shown  to  groups  of  advertiser 
and  advertising  agency  execu¬ 
tives.  Official  screening  of  the 
film  is  scheduled  for  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives 
Association  summer  meeting  in 
Montreal,  July  8-11. 

Mr.  Barash  makes  the  point 
that  newspaper  reading  is  “a 
very  personal  experience.” 

“It  is  a  flow  of  ideas — and  the 
relationship  between  the  reader 
and  newspaper  is  an  intimate 
one,”  he  says.  “It  is  a  point  of 
contact  at  which  the  newspaper 
communicates  with  its  reader,  a 
point  at  which  the  reader  de¬ 
pends  on  the  newspaper,  a  point 
at  which  the  newspaper  catches 
the  reader  with  his  pores  open, 
a  point  at  which  the  reader  is 
receptive  to  advertising. 

“In  effect,”  Mr.  Barash  points 
out,  “it  is  a  sense  of  involve¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  the  reader 
in  the  newspaper.” 
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AD-lines 

By  Rol>erl  B.  McIntyre 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiim 

Simply  Simple 

AX  »)uld  you  go  to  the  expense 
©•f  paying  lor  a  survey  to  find 
that  50*^  of  all  married  couples 
are  women?  Of  course  not.  Yet, 
seemingly,  that's  what  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Research  Foundation 
and  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  & 
Co.  have  done  to  “discover”  that 
ads  with  less  in  them  are  more 
recognizable.  Good  grief! 

*  *  •»• 

The  96-page  study  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  HRB-Singer,  Inc., 
whose  engineers  developed  an 
apparatus  which  tests  visual  effi¬ 
ciency  or  recognizability  of  an 
ad  in  four  different  ways. 

Three  tests  measure  how  near, 
how  brightly,  and  how  long  an 
ad  must  be  exposed  before  it  is 
recognized.  (Wouldn’t  this  also 
indicate  degree  to  which  reader 
needs  eye  glasses?).  The  fourth 
test  measures  the  visual  “digesti¬ 
bility  of  an  ad  by  flashing  it 
simultaneously  with  another  ad, 
one  to  each  eye  (Oh.  no!).  Usu¬ 
ally  the  viewer  reports  seeing 
only  one  of  the  two  (Thank 
heavens! ). 

- - - _ 

Aim  of  the  study,  according 
to  ARF,  was  to  learn  which  phys¬ 
ical  characteristics  of  an  ad  con¬ 
tribute  most  to  its  recognizability 
as  measured  by  these  tests.  “Ob¬ 
jective,  reliable  tests  were  made 
of  47  such  characteristics,”  ARF 
reports.  .\n  ad’s  simplicity,  for 
example,  was  defined  as  its  total 
area  divided  by  the  number  of 
“units”  of  copy  and  illustrations 
it  contains. 

The  study  found  that  an  easily 
recognized  ad  should  not  only 
be  simple,  but  also  be  dark,  avoid 
red  as  its  dominant  color,  devote 
a  relatively  small  proportion  of 
its  area  to  illustration,  and,  para¬ 
doxically,  contain  as  many 
“things”  or  units  as  is  consistent 
with  the  simplicity  factor. 

The  study  concludes  that  “.  .  . 
the  distance  and  binocular  tests 
measure  aspects  of  printed  ads 
which  are  controllable  by  the  ad¬ 
vertiser.  This  conclusion  may  be 
confirmed  or  rejected  in  the 
course  of  designing  additional 
ads,  predicting  their  visual  effi¬ 
ciency  and  then  testing  these  pre¬ 
dictions.  If  it  is  confirmed,  fur¬ 
ther  studies  may  seek  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  contribution  made  to 
an  ad’s  total  effectiveness  by  its 
visual  effectiveness.  .  .  .” 

♦  * 

Or  are  50*%^  of  all  married 
couples  men?  Maybe  we  should 
research  the  question. 
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Phony  Price 
Ads  Hit  by 
FTC,  BBB 

The  Better  Business  Bureau 
of  Metropolitan  New  York  re¬ 
ported  this  week  that  there  has 
been  “overwhelming  compli¬ 
ance”  during  the  past  week 
with  its  recommendation  calling 
for  discontinuance  of  “list 
price”  advertising  as  of  June 
18  but  sharply  criticized  two 
of  the  area’s  largest  photo¬ 
graphic  equipment  firms — Peer¬ 
less  Camera  Stores  and  Wil¬ 
loughby  Camera  Stores  —  for 
continuing  to  u.se  “list  price” 
and  “original  list  price”  adver¬ 
tising. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Better  Business  Bureau, 
Inc.,  issued  a  bulletin  dated 
June  25  in  w’hich  it  pointed  out 
that  “fictitious  pricing  is  de¬ 
ceptive  and  unlawful.” 

Term  Misleading 

On  June  11  the  BBB  of  Metro¬ 
politan  New  York  urged  re¬ 
tailers  to  discontinue  the  use 
of  such  terms  as  “list  price,” 
“original  list  price,”  “suggested 
retail  price,”  or  “catalog  price." 
The  New  York  BBB  said  the 
move  was  made  because  the  vast 
majority  of  the.se  claims  have 
the  capacity  to  mislead  the 
public  into  believing  that  they 
are  realizing  savings  by  creat¬ 
ing  the  impression  that  the 
“list  price”  is  the  usual  and 
customary  selling  price  when 
such  is  not  the  case. 

Hugh  R.  Jackson,  president 
of  New  York’s  BBB,  pointed 
out  that  there  had  been  only  a 
handful  of  ads  which  had  ap¬ 
peared  with  “list”  price  claims 
during  the  past  week  and  that 
when  the  Bureau’s  recommenda¬ 
tion  was  called  to  the  attention 
of  these  advertisers  there  had 
been  prompt  cooperation. 

He  reported,  however,  that 
Peerless  and  Willoughby’s,  are 
continuing  to  knowingly  disre¬ 
gard  the  Bureau’s  proposal. 

Meanwhile,  the  National  BBB 
pointed  out  that  in  recent  rul¬ 
ings  and  pronouncements,  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
made  it  clear  that  it  considers 
the  terms  “list  price”  and 
“manufacturer’s  suggested  list 
price”  and  terms  of  similar  im¬ 
port  both  deceptive  and  unlaw¬ 
ful  if  the  prices  stated  are  not 
the  going  prices  in  the  trade 
areas  in  which  the  advertising 
appears. 

Unanimous  Decision 

In  a  unanimous  decision  in  a 
recent  case  (Docket  8134)  FTC 


FTC  Holds  Up  Trial 
Of  Pain  Relievers 

Washington 
The  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion’s  administrative  trial  of 
individual  manufacturers  of 
pain  relievers  is  being  held  in 
abeyance  pending  an  industry¬ 
wide  investigation  of  advertising 
claims  in  the  field. 

FTC  filed  false  ad  charges 
last  year  against  four  manufac¬ 
turers  of  analgesics. 

The  commission  said  it  will 
mail  special  questionnaires  to 
various  pharmaceutical  concerns 
requiring  them  to  submit  evi¬ 
dence  supporting  their  ad  claims. 


Chairman  Paul  Rand  Dixon  said 
the  commission  considers  it  a 
matter  of  settled  late  that: 
“The  representation  of  ‘manu¬ 
facturer’s  suggested  list’  cre¬ 
ates  the  impression  that  there 
is  a  usual  and  customary  retail 
price  for  the  product  in  the 
trade  area,  and  that  price  is  the 
specified  ‘manufacturer’s  sug¬ 
gested  list’  price.” 

The  NBBB  noted  that  em¬ 
phasis  was  given  to  Mr.  Dixon’s 
view  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
on  April  23  when  it  declined  to 
review  a  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
ruling  affirming  an  FTC 
(Docket  7683)  barring  a  fictiti¬ 
ous  pricing  through  preticket¬ 
ing. 

“The  lesson  is  clear,”  the 
NBBB  bulletin  noted  this  week, 
“fictitious  pricing  in  any  form 

is  unlawful." 

*  *  * 

The  Regina  Corp.,  Rahway, 
N.  J.,  manufacturers  of  floor 
polishers  and  vacuum  cleaners, 
this  week  announced  it  would 
appeal  to  the  Federal  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  the  FTC  de¬ 
cision  handed  down  June  21  in 
its  list  price  case. 

“.  .  .  Regina  will  lo.se  its  Con¬ 
stitutionally-guaranteed  right 
to  freedom  of  speech  because  it 
can  no  longer  state  what  it  be¬ 
lieves  is  the  value  of  its  mer¬ 
chandise,”  Lannon  F.  Mead, 
Regina  president  said  this  week. 

“We  are  particularly  dis- 
stressed  by  the  commission’s 
publicity  release  policy.  Each 
time  there  has  been  an  action 
in  this  case  it  appears  the  FTC 
has  notified  the  press  before  in¬ 
forming  Regina,”  he  said. 

• 

Marrsi  Promoted 

Evansville,  Ind. 

Frank  R.  (Randy)  Marrs  has 
been  promoted  from  assistant 
manager  to  manager  of  general 
advertising  for  the  Evansville 
Printing  Corp.,  succeeding  Jack 
Collier,  resigned.  Mr.  Marrs  was 
general  advertising  manager  for 
the  Huntington  Publishing  Co., 
W.  Va.,  before  coming  here. 
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‘All  Florida’  Oflfers 
Penetration  Study 

The  All  Florida  TV  Week 
magazine  has  just  completed  one 
of  the  most  comprehensive 
studies  of  its  type.  The  study, 
entitled  “The  Profile  of  Florida’s 
Millions,”  was  conducted  by 
William  Wahl  Associates,  Inc., 
West  Palm  Beach,  an  independ¬ 
ent  research  firm  associated  with 
the  Gallup  Organization,  Inc., 
Princeton,  N.  J. 

The  .study  covers  more  than 
100  products  and  service  cate¬ 
gories  and  reports  the  penetra¬ 
tion  of  various  consumer  maga¬ 
zines  and  supplements  in  the 
homes  buying  these  products  and 
services  and  the  retention  char¬ 
acteristics  of  the  sponsoring 
publication. 

Material  on  specific  categories, 
along  with  a  detailed  explana¬ 
tion  of  methodology  is  available 
to  adv'ertisers  and  their  agencies 
from  the  national  advertising 
department  of  All  Florida,  P.O. 
Box  5736,  Jack.sonville,  Fla. 

• 

Midwestern  Dailies 
Ahead  in  Linage 

Chicago 

May  increases  in  advertising 
linage  among  small  and  medium¬ 
sized  daily  newspapers  in  the 
Middle  West  pushed  cumulative 
gains  well  alwve  first  quarter 
lev'els. 

“10,000  circulation”  dailies 
showed  May  gains  of  6.7%  and 
5-month  gains  of  3.6%,  accord¬ 
ing  to  figures  appearing  in  the 
Advertising  Index  compiled  by 
the  Inland  Daily  Press  Associa¬ 
tion. 

“25,000  circulation”  papers  in 
the  Index  gained  5.6%  in  May, 
4.1%  for  the  first  five  months. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  quarter, 
after  March  losses,  small  dailies 
were  ahead  1%  and  medium 
sized  papers,  2%,  compared  with 
the  first  quarter  of  1961. 

• 

Heads  4-A  Croup 

Chairman  and  vice-chairman 
for  the  national  newspaper  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Advertising  Agencies 
for  1962-63  have  been  an¬ 
nounced.  They  are  Robert  H. 
Boulware,  Fletcher  Richards, 
Calkins  &  Holden,  Inc.,  New 
York;  and  Jo.seph  St.  Georges 
of  Young  &  Rubicam,  Inc.,  New 
York. 

• 

Bulla  To  Phoenix 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 
Robert  B.  Bulla  has  joined  the 
public  relations  staff  of  the 
Arizona  Republic  and  the  Phoe¬ 
nix  Gazette  as  research  man¬ 
ager  and  statistician.  He  was 
formerly  employed  by  the  United 
States  Golf  Association. 
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REPRESENTATIVES; 

Moloney  ‘Bullish’  on 
Newspapers’  Future 


He’ll  Take  Flier  on  All 
But  His  Newspaper  Ads 


The  whole  newspaper  industry 
can  be  “very  bullish”  about  the 
future  of  newspapers,  according 
to  Herbert  \V.  Moloney  Jr.  of 
Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  Inc., 
newly-elected  president  of  the 
AANR’s  New  York  Chapter 
(E&P,  June  23,  page  20). 

“Circulations  are  continually 
growing  and  the  product  itself 
is  making  some  major  break¬ 
throughs  and  improvements,”  he 
said  on  taking  office  last  week. 
“Even  in  the  national  advertis¬ 
ing  field  which  has  been  some¬ 
what  soft  for  the  past  several 
years  there  is  a  growing  op¬ 
timism  that  a  corner  has  been 
turned  and  that  a  return  to 
print  is  on,”  Mr.  Moloney  said. 

“Thanks  to  the  cooperation  of 
every’  member  representative 
firm  the  National  Sales  Force 
is  beginning  to  take  effect  and 
the  new  administration  will  do 
all  in  its  power  to  marshall  the 
power  of  newspapers  for  an  all- 
out  drive,”  he  said. 

I  C.olor  .\wards 

Mr.  Moloney  also  announced 
that  the  .4.4NR  New  York 
Chapter  will  again  participate 
in  the  Annual  Color  Aw’ard 
Luncheon  with  Editor  &  PlB- 

LISHER,  and  that  the  chapter 
will  continue  its  sponsorship  of 
the  Food  Editors’  Conference 
set  for  the  week  of  Sept.  16. 

He  said  the  chapter  will  be 
releasing  two  new’  motion  pic¬ 
tures  prepared  by  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  ANPA.  One  is 
entitled  “Newspaper;”  the  other 
“Newspaper  Color.” 

Frank  J.  Stapleton  of  The 
Branham  Company  and  newdy 
elected  first  vicepresident  of  the 
chapter,  will  be  in  charge  of 
the  chapter’s  yearly  program, 
particularly  the  continuation  of 
the  chanter’s  particinat’on  in 


the  National  Sales  Force  pro¬ 
gram  with  the  Bureau. 

Mr.  Moloney  w'as  formerly  in 
charge  of  this  operation  which 
developed  a  task  force  of  more 
than  70  men  from  New  York 
representative  firms  assigned  to 
\arious  “Target  Accounts”  for 
development  of  i  cw  business  in 
newspapers. 

*  *  * 

ACTION  '^  OH.F.D 

The  San  Francis -o  Chapter 
of  AANR  has  not  aken  action 
on  the  proposal  to  make  the  na¬ 
tional  AANR  p  ’esident  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  its  board  as  reported  here 
(E&P,  June  23,  page  20). 

According  lu  Harry  K.  Selt¬ 
zer  of  Cresmer,  Woodward, 
O’Mara  &  Ormsbw  and  San 
Francisco  Chapter  i  id'  it.  no 
action  will  be  taken  on  .le  mat¬ 
ter  until  the  chapter  s  '‘all  meet¬ 
ing  in  September. 

4c  « 

REP  ROLNrn i' 

•  Randolph  Smit;.,  Nelson 
Roberts  &  Associates,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Sales 
Promotion  Executives  Asp<)cia- 
tion’s  San  Francisco  Cnaiiter. 

i(c  4c  4: 

•  Latest  phone  servico  rec¬ 
tory  issued  by  Nelson  Iloberts 
&  Associates  is  off  the  press. 
It  is  in  three  editions  and  lists 
ad  agencies,  newspapr  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  all  ’  interests 
for  Los  Angeles,  S-n  i'rancisco 
and  Portland  -  Seattle.  Copies 
available  on  written  request. 

• 

Baptist  Section 

San  Francisco 

A  12-page  tabloid  section  in 
the  San  Francisco  Examiner 
w’as  developed  for  the  Southern 
Baptist  convention  here.  Three 
pages  of  color  advertising  were 
included. 


Upper  Darby,  Pa. 

Known  to  the  trade  for  his 
imagination  in  buying  and  mer¬ 
chandising,  Len  Brooks,  owner 
of  the  Brooks  Sporting  Goods 
discount  chain,  will  take  a  flier 
in  almost  any  type  of  offbeat 
inventory  but  not  on  his  adver¬ 
tising. 

Mr.  Brooks,  who  has  added 
three  profitable  outlets  to  his 
original  Upper  Darby  store  in 
the  past  five  years,  credits  a  con¬ 
stant  program  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  for  much  of  his  chain’s 
grow’th. 

“We’ve  tried  all  media  at  one 
time  or  other,  including  tv,  ra¬ 
dio,  mail  order  and  billboards 
but  for  a  retail  sporting  goods 
chain  ...  at  least  for  mine  .  .  . 
they  just  didn’t  pay  off.  For  im¬ 
mediate  as  well  as  long  range 
results  with  hai-d-hitting  adver¬ 
tising,  you  need  new’spapers.” 

Mr.  Brooks’  merchandising 
policy  is  that  you  don’t  have  to 
be  afraid  to  gamble  on  w’hat  the 
])ublic  will  buy  if  you  offer  them 
top  merchandise. 

600-line  .Ads 

Last  year,  when  a  manufac¬ 
turer  found  himself  with  1200 
right  -  handed  baseball  gloves 
and  no  great  demand  for  them 
from  the  standard  sporting 
goods  houses,  he  contacted  Len 
Brooks  who  took  the  entire  in¬ 
ventory,  then  advertised  them 
at  50%  off  list  price  in  150-line 
by  four-column  display  ads,  the 
firm’s  usual  size  ads,  on  the 
sports  pages  of  the  Philadelphia 
dailies. 

Besides  the  price,  the  ad  fea¬ 
tured  a  copy  of  the  letter  from 
the  sporting  goods  manufacturer 
showing  how’  Brooks  came  to 
get  the  special  and  the  brand- 
name  bargain  backed  by  news¬ 
paper  advertising  brought  out 
a  lot  of  southpaw  shortstops  and 
fielders.  The  order  was  sold  out 
in  48  hours. 

“Such  w’ell-advertised  specials 
attract  hundreds  of  new  cus¬ 
tomers  to  our  store  each  time. 
I  couldn’t  take  a  chance  on  such 
offbeat  items  as  the  baseball 
gloves,  bowling  shoes  for  left¬ 
handers  and  odd  lots  and  sizes 
of  ice  skates  without  the  back¬ 
ing  of  a  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing.” 

Mr.  Brook’s  original  store  is 
in  the  heart  of  the  Upper  Darby 
shopping  district  in  the  suburbs 
West  of  Philadelphia.  The  other 
three  modem  outlets  are  in  mul¬ 
ti-unit  discount  hojises«ift.«l‘cnn-, 
sylvania  and  .Ivew  Jersey  in  a 
15-mile  radius  of  the  city. 

Thanks  to  the  combination 


of  imaginitive  merchandising 
backed  by  new’spaper  advertis¬ 
ing,  the  chain  will  add  two 
more  outlets  in  the  near  future, 
Mr.  Brooks  said. 

All  ads  stress  that  no  seconds 
are  sold  at  Brooks  but  the  ad¬ 
vertising  also  states  frankly 
why  such  bargains  as  up  to  50% 
off  the  original  prices  are  avail¬ 
able.  If  the  sporting  goods  items 
featured  are  last  year’s  models 
or  discontinued  items,  the  ads 
frankly  say  so. 

No  ‘Conic  On  s’ 

“There  are  no  ‘come  on’  spe¬ 
cials  and  our  customers  never 
get  the  excuse  that  ‘We  just  sold 
out  of  that  article  a  few  minutes 
ago,’  ”  Mr.  Brooks  said.  “When 
a  special  is  featured  in  our  ad¬ 
vertising,  it  is  stated  how  many 
of  the  items  are  available  and 
if  they  are  on  sale  at  all  of  our 
outlets  are  merely  the  Upper 
Darby  main  store.  I  think  that 
the  public  has  the  greatest  faith 
of  all  in  newspaper  advertising 
and  we  make  sure  we  have 
enough  of  the  quantity  on  hand 
to  make  it  worth  while  before 
we  advertise  a  special  in  the 
newspapers,”  Mr.  Brooks  said. 

From  March  through  August, 
Brooks  advertises  an  average  of 
three  times  weekly  in  the  city’s 
three  newspapers.  Except  for 
the  Christmas  Holiday  season, 
ads  during  the  rest  of  the  year 
are  less  frequent.  The  ads  do  not 
appear  in  all  of  the  newspapers 
on  the  same  day  but  are  varied 
and,  because  of  the  wide  trad¬ 
ing  area,  the  Philadelphia  new’S- 
papers  are  used  exclusively,  not 
any  neighborhood  weeklies. 

Timely  Ads 

As  often  as  possible,  ads  are 
tied  in  with  currently  pub¬ 
licized  sporting  events.  Golfing 
equipment,  for  example,  is  fea¬ 
tured  with  specials  following  the 
National  Open  and  the  Thunder- 
bird  Open. 

“Newspaper  advertising 
makes  a  lasting  impression  nec¬ 
essary  for  profitable  retailing,” 
Mr.  Brooks  noted.  “Quite  fre¬ 
quently  a  person  will  call  and 
inquire  about  a  special  that  ap¬ 
peared  a  week  or  two  earlier.” 
• 

Van  Leiglit  Named 

Peter  Van  Leight  lias  been 
appointed  to  the  New  York  sales 
staff  of  Suburbia  Today  maga¬ 
zine.  Previously  with  Time 
^magazine,  Mr.  Van  Leight  will 
covdP*nati»ii^.l  accounts  in  New 
York  City  as  well  as  upper  New 
York  State. 
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Juscelino  Kuhitschek  (right),  former  President  of  Brazil,  is  shown  here  with  Louis  Stein,  Chief  of  the 
Copley  News  Service  South  American  Bureau. 


Louis  Stein,  Chief  of  the  Copley  News  Service  South 
American  Bureau,  with  headquarters  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil, 
interviews  Latin  America's  most  noted  personalities.  Stein's 
job  calls  for  a  thorough  knowledge  of  Latin-American  affairs, 
a  cool  head  and  rapid  judgment.  These  attributes  have  helped 
Lou  cover  stories  on  every  topic  —  from  agrarian  reform  to 
the  nationalization  of  utility  companies. 

Stein  is  typical  of  CNS  Latin-American  correspondents.  He 
speaks  Spanish,  Portuguese  and  Italian  and  has  been  reporting 
on  European  and  Latin-American  events  for  over  a  decade. 
Give  your  readers  Stein's  exclusive  CNS  reports. 


COPLEY  NEWSPAPERS 
Winners  of  the  1962  I A  PA  Tom  Wallace  award 
for  news  covercge  of  South  American 

developments  and  technical  assistance  to 
Latin-American  newspapers. 


Clarify  and  broaden  your  Latin-American  news  coverage 
with  these  CNS  features; 


“Pan-American  Re^pi)rt” 

“Mexico  Report”  __ 

“Know  Your  Hemisphere” 

“Women  of  Latin  America” 

“Spanish  Lantfuaf’e  Report”* 

*Al.so  available  with  an  English  translation. 


Subscribe  to  one  or  all  of  these  reports. 

For  complete  information  contact  Rembert  James,  Editor. 
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NEWS  SERVICE 


Union-Tribune  Building  940  3rd  Avenue, 
San  Diego  12.  California  BElmont  4-7111 
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AD  AGENCIES: 


Crichton  Sees  Dailies 
Pacing  Ad  Upsurge 


San  Francisco 

Newspapers  will  be  a  leader 
in  advertising’s  upsurge  over 
the  next  decade,  in  the  belief  of 
John  H.  Crichton,  president, 
American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies. 

While  he  anticipates  no  major 
shift  in  the  major  media,  multi¬ 
ple  factors  back  his  view  that 
newspapers  and  radio  will  be  the 
great  ground-gainers  in  a  period 
in  which  advertising  expendi¬ 
tures  are  expected  to  double. 

ROP  color  has  created  inter¬ 
est  in  newspapers,  Mr.  Crichton 
told  a  press  conference.  There 
also  is  increased  awareness  that 
the  nation  has  no  single  ho¬ 
mogenous  markets.  There  are, 
instead,  regional  markets. 

The  newspapers  have  flexibil¬ 
ity.  They  can  expect  gains  be¬ 
cause  “they  can  do  so  much  in 
so  many  different  ways,”  he 
stated. 

Radio  sees  its  opportunity  in 
the  creation  of  special  audi¬ 
ences  from  special  program¬ 
ming,  Mr.  Crichton  said.  It  has 
changed  from  an  entertainment 


to  a  local,  personal  information 
medium. 

^  id»‘  Cains  Forecast 

The  scope  of  the  linage  scor¬ 
ing  newspapers  can  be  expected 
to  make  lies  in  forecasts  of  a 
total  advertising  volume  expan¬ 
sion  of  50%  to  100%  by  1971, 
Mr.  Crichton  observ’ed. 

The  $12  billion  annual  volume 
of  1961  is  expected  to  mount  to 
$18  to  $26  billion  at  the  end  of 
the  decade.  Some  forecasts  are 
for  a  $26  billion  annual  invest¬ 
ment  in  advertising  then. 

Agencies  expect  good  adver¬ 
tising  this  year  “despite  an  un¬ 
easy  stock  market,”  he  added. 
Only  the  very  optimistic  can  see 
any  dip  in  advertising  costs,  in 
his  viewpoint. 

Adv’ertising  growth  is  a  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  entire  West 
Coast,  Mr.  Crichton  said  on  his 
first  Pacific  trip  since  becoming 
4-.4  president. 

Up  310  Per  (a'iiI 

The  association  now  has  36 
offices  in  Northem  California 


A  Professional 

Approach . . . 

PLANNED  TO  MEET  GROWTH  REQUIREMENTS 

.  ANALYSIS  OF  PRESENT  OPERATIONS 

•  REPORTS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

•  PLANS  AND  SPECIFICATIONS 

plant  rearrangement 
plant  extension 
new  plant 

•  CONSTRUCTION  MANAGEMENT 


CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC. 

Engineering  for  the  Graphic  Arts 

boston.  MASSACHUSETTS  •  CHARLOTTE.  NORTH  CAROLINA 


alone.  This  figure  compares  with 
27  in  1949.  Employes  have 
more  than  doubled  and  the  vol¬ 
ume  of  billings  has  spurted 
310.8%,  he  reported. 

As  a  result,  the  4-A  member¬ 
ship  last  year  handled  $115  mil¬ 
lion  in  advertising  against  $28 
million  in  1949. 

Belief  that  advertising  people 
have  lost  sight  of  their  contri¬ 
bution  to  the  nation’s  economy 
and  become  excessively  con¬ 
cerned  with  their  “image”  was 
expressed  by  the  4-A  executive 
in  his  address  to  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  Northem  California  Coun¬ 
cil. 

The  climate  of  introspection 
w'hich  marks  advertising  is  un¬ 
healthy.  Nor  is  it  conducive  to 
the  climate  of  a  growing  busi¬ 
ness,  he  pointed  out. 


5- Year  .Surge 

The  adveiiiising  business  it¬ 
self  b”  r  .?pered  despite  the  in- 
dusti  y's  i>  oochondriacal  tend¬ 
ency.’’  TiiP  total  advertising  vol¬ 
ume  ro;:  .9.7 '/c  in  the  past  fiv'e 
vears,  d?.  Crichton  said. 

For  a  positive  approach,  he 
sugp  -'i  advertising  people 
shou  1  top  worrying  about 
every  piduiing  criticism,  should 
become  more  informed  about 
w'hat  advertising  does,  and 
should  produce  better  advertis¬ 
ing  “because  we  now  live  in  a 
world  which  is  far  more  skep¬ 
tical.” 

There  is  a  need  to  learn  how 
to  measure,  and  hopefully  to 
predict,  advertising  perform¬ 
ance.  Also,  there  is  need  “to 
disabuse  ourselves  of  ceriain 
ideas,  one  of  which  is  that  ad¬ 
vertising  is  responsible  for  our 
whole  society.” 

The  4-A  hopes  to  find  out  the 
amount  of  advertising  criticism 
W'hich  exists  in  the  U.S.  First 
research  indicates  the  economic 
role  of  advertising  is  pretty  well 
accepted.  Meanw'hile  corporation 
executives  are  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  “marketing  moti- 
v'ated,”  he  declared. 


Plain  Dealer 
readers  buy 

MOST  of 

the  goods  in 
CLEVELAND 

WANT  YOUR  SHARE? 
Writo.  wbe  or  phone  the 

PLAIN  DEALER 

Rtprtttnttd  by  Kelly-Smith  C». 


•e  compares  with  Newspaper  Groups 
Employes  have  .  .  ‘  „„  »:>• 

led  and  the  vol-  Appoint  PR  Firm 

s  has  spurted  The  public  relations  firm  of 
'rted.  W.  R.  Grubb  Associates,  West- 

le  4-A  member-  port.  Conn.,  has  been  named  by 
indled  $115  mil-  the  Penn  Group  of  Pennsylvania 
ing  against  $28  and  the  Kentucky  Group  to  han¬ 
dle  promotion  of  national  adver- 
certising  people  tising. 

of  their  contri-  The  appointment  was  made 
ition’s  economy  by  Bottinelli-Kimball,  Inc., 
iLcessively  con-  national  advertising  representa- 
ir  “image”  was  tive  of  the  34  dailies  comprising 
e  4-A  executive  the  Penn  Group  and  the  nine 
to  the  associa-  dailies  of  the  Kentucky  Group. 
:alifornia  Coun-  w.  Robert  Grubb,  head  of  the 
Westport  agency,  is  a  former 
)f  introspection  Pennsylvania  newspaperman 
vertising  is  un-  and  worked  for  the  Associated 
it  conducive  to  Press  in  Pittsburgh,  Albany  and 
i  growing  busi-  New  York.  He  was  on  the  staff 
out.  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Evening 

Xrwn  before  entering  the  public 
‘  relations  field  with  Carl  Byoir. 

ig  business  it-  The  Grubb  firm  is  also  han- 
d  despite  the  in-  dling  a  special  national  adver- 
londriacal  tend-  tising  promotion  for  the  Snra- 
advertising  vol-  (Fla.)  News,  recently  pur- 

in  the  past  five  chased  from  Kent  S.  McKinley 
iton  said.  I’X  Murray  C.  Hotchkiss,  co-pub- 

e  approach,  he  1‘shers  of  dailies  in  Bristol, 
Ttising  people  Fevittown  ^d  Doylestown,  Pa., 
'orrying  about  Burlington  County,  N.  J. 
riticism,  should  ^  * 

nformed  about  Haas  Joins  Sales 
Ig  does,  and  Staff  of  ‘Parade’ 
better  advertis- 

I  now  live  in  a  Herbert  P.  Haas,  Jr.  has  been 
far  more  skep-  appointed  to  the  sales  staff  of 
Parade,  the  Sunday  newspaper 

j  .  ,  .  magazine.  The  announcement 

;d  to  learn  how  j  u  tt  jo 

J  V  r  „  ,  w'as  made  by  Howard  Seaver, 

d  hopefully  to  ,  , 

eastern  sales  manager. 

?  ^  J  For  the  past  14  years,  Mr. 

re  IS  nee  o  been  associated  with 

ifes  of  certain  tt  i.  u 

lich  is  that  ad-  Hearst  newspapers  as  a  pub- 
,  f  Ushers  representative  and  city 

(onsible  for  our  .  ^ 

supervisor  as  well  as  assistant 

advertis'ng  director. 

I  to  find  out  the  Prior  to  that  M-.  Haas  was 
■tising  criticism  .yvith  the  New  York  Joumal- 

the  U.S.  First  American  research  marketing 
;s  the  economic  merchandising  division, 
ig  is  pretty  well  • 

hile  corporation 

becoming  in-  Fw”  Section 
irketing  moti-  AsBVRY  Park,  N.  J. 

ced.  On  June  14,  the  Ashori;  Park 

Press  published  a  68  page  In- 
,  vitation  Edition  in  addition  to 
its  regular  news  section.  Theme 
1^0  I OT*  foi"  this  year’s  Invitation  Edi- 
vZ/C*J.\^X  j  “There’s  loads  of  fun 

Uvii’TT  ■  under  the  Jersey  Shore  sun.” 
.  O  L/LAV  The  five  special  sections  repre- 
.sented  a  year  of  preparation. 
^  City  sent  copies  to  58  for- 

j  OI  ®isu  countries. 

ods  in  j  Advertising  Ban 

ij  A  IVTTA  Seattle,  Wash. 

I I  i/\  r\l  I  )  All  licensed  accounts  in  Wash¬ 

ington  are  now  barred  from  ad- 
R  SHARE?  vertising  under  a  rule  adopted 
L  "  State  Accountancy  Board, 

ir  phone  the  The  decision  marks  the  first 
I  ■pr  A  T  ■p’  "R  time  any  regulatory  board  in 
this  state  has,  under  statutorj’ 
ielly-Smith  Ce.  authority,  banned  advertising. 
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WHICH  IS  THE  MOST  RELIABLE 
NEWSPAPER  IN  THE  NATION’S  CAPITAL? 

Washington's  press  corps  answers: 

THE  WASHINGTON  STAR 


The  Washington  Press  Corps  rated  the  New  York  Times  and  The  Washington  Star  highest 
in  the  Nation  for  fair  and  reliable  reporting,  according  to  a  recent  survey  published  by  the 
Columbia  University’s  Journalism  Review  Magazine.  Another  accolade  for  The  Washington 
St&;  -the  newspaper  that  informs  and  reports  without  compromise  or  embellishment. 


RETAIL  SURVEY; 

Stores  Order  63,500 
NAEA  ‘Check  Lists’ 


Retail  stores  and  advertising 
agencies  interested  in  improving 
their  retail  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  have  ordered  more  than  63,- 
500  copies  of  “Copy  Writer’s 
Check  List,”  according  to  Robert 
C.  Pace,  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Newspaper  Advertising  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Association. 

The  list,  first  of  a  series, 
covers  20  classifications  of  mer¬ 
chandise,  and  is  printed  on  glos¬ 
sy  cardboard,  punched  for  either 
binding  in  a  loose  leaf  cover  or 
for  hanging  on  the  wall.  The  list 
is  the  result  of  teamwork  be¬ 
tween  tbe  sales  promotion  divi¬ 
sion  of  tbe  National  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  Association  and  the  re¬ 
tail  advertisers  Committee  of  the 
NAEA.  The  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ANPA,  provided  techni¬ 
cal  assistance. 

Salient  Points 

Each  list  gives  salient  selling 
points  for  the  particular  line 
of  merchandise  with  which  it 
deals,  and  which  should  be 
treated  of  in  ad  copy.  In  other 
words,  each  serves  not  only  as 
a  reminder  to  the  experienced 


copy  writer,  but  also  serves  as 
a  “self  tutor”  for  the  trainee  or 
junior  copywriter. 

Different  colors  have  been  as¬ 
signed  to  groups  of  cards  deal¬ 
ing  with  the  associated  merchan¬ 
dise  to  further  assist  copywrit¬ 
ers  in  locating  any  one  of  the 
check  lists.  For  example,  pink 
is  used  for  all  w’omen’s,  misses’ 
and  girls’  items;  blue  for  men’s 
and  boys’  wear;  green  for  ap¬ 
pliances. 

According  to  Mr.  Pace,  copies 
of  the  lists  are  being  made  avail¬ 
able  for  distribution  to  stores 
throughout  NAEA  -  member 
newspapers  and  may  be  obtained 
in  quantity  with  or  without  the 
name  of  the  individual  new’s- 
paper  imprinted.  Specific  infor¬ 
mation  and  prices  are  available 
by  writing  Mr.  Pace,  Box  147, 
Danville,  Ill. 

Project  Praised 

The  joint  NAEA-NRMA  pro¬ 
ject  has  been  widely  praised  by 
retail  adv'ertising  executives 
throughout  the  country.  Budd 
Gore,  PR  director,  L.  S.  Ayres 
Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  called 


it  “the  finest  thing  that  has  hap¬ 
pened  to  us  since  the  invention 
of  the  typew’riter.”  Harold  R. 
Merahn,  vicepresident,  Gertz, 
Inc.,  Jamaica,  N.Y.,  said  use  of 
the  “check  lists”  w'ould  “auto¬ 
matically  provide  the  consumer 
with  more  information  and  more 
reasons  why  he  should  purchase 
an  advertised  product.” 

Alan  A.  Wells,  director  of  PR, 
Kaufmann’s,  Pittsburgh,  Pa., 
stated,  “Our  copy  staff  really 
welcomed  this  material.”  In 
Toronto,  Howard  S.  Mark,  sales 
promotion  manager,  Robert 
Simpson  Co.,  Ltd.,  called  the 
check  lists  “very  well  done  and 
we  intend  to  make  good  use  of 
them  here  at  Simpson’s.”  Carl 
.T.  Barrea,  advertising  director, 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin,  said  he 
passed  the  lists  around  to  vari¬ 
ous  staff  men,  advertising  pro¬ 
duction  people,  and  key  accounts 
and  drew’  the  reaction,  “How 
come  w’e  haven’t  had  this  yes¬ 
terday?” 

A  sub-committee  actually  re¬ 
sponsible  for  preparation  of  the 
“check  lists”  program  is  chair- 
manned  by  Grant  Stone,  adver¬ 
tising  director,  Cleveland  (Ohio) 
Press.  Serving  with  Mr.  Stone, 
who  is  credited  with  having  in¬ 
spired  the  program  through  a 
program  originallv  worked  out 
by  him  for  Cleveland  stores,  are 
Joseph  Rowen,  advertising  dir¬ 
ector  of  W.  T.  Grant  stores;  Mr. 
Gore;  Arthur  See,  retail  adver¬ 
tising  director.  New  York  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune;  and  Ed  Engle  of 
NRMA,  acting  as  the  commit¬ 
tee’s  secretary. 

The  project  has  now  become 
a  continuing  activity  under  the 
joint  sponsorship  of  NAEA  and 
NRMA.  Check  lists  for  10  more 
classifications  are  currently  in 
preparation.  Ultimate  goal  of  the 
committee  is  to  prepare  50  or 
more  such  lists. 

*  *  * 

APPlJANCE  LINAGE 

Hoberg’s,  Calif. 

Home  appliance  sales  are  big 
business  which  provide  impor¬ 
tant  linage  opportunities,  Rich¬ 


ard  W.  Newell,  advertising  su¬ 
pervisor,  Pacific  Gas  and  Elec¬ 
tric  Co.,  California  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion  told  the  convention  here. 

Cooperation  w’ith  retail  adver¬ 
tisers  in  developing  worthw’hile 
promotions  will  also  provide  a 
real  service,  he  declar^  in  urg¬ 
ing  the  development  of  succe.s- 
sive  pages  or  sections  of  adver¬ 
tising. 

The  groundwork  is  laid  by 
copy  releases  from  the  utility 
and  by  its  affiliates.  The  cooper¬ 
ative  effort  which  adds  retail 
advertising  and  brings  in  the 
local  merchants  “is  the  kind  of 
advertising  that  newspapers 
alone  can  do  successfully,”  he 
said. 

“This  field  remains  your  ex¬ 
clusive  field  in  the  media  space 
race.  You  ca.i  perform  a  real 
service  for  your  retail  advertis¬ 
ers  in  making  their  store  promo¬ 
tions  more  eflective,  as  well  as 
increasing  your  own  linage,”  he 
told  the  new’.‘;i)aper  advertising 
executives. 

Ever  Productive 

The  field  tl.so  is  continually 
productive.  For  there  seems  to 
be  no  limit  to  the  desire  of 
homemakers  for  easier  ways  to 
keep  house  ard  for  the  addition¬ 
al  comfort  and  convenience  pro¬ 
vided  by  work-.saving  appliances. 

F'urther,  new  appliances  arc 
Introduced  each  year.  Appliance 
promotions  are  scheduled  around 
the  clock,  he  added. 

PG&E  usually  releases  three 
dominant  new’spaper  ads  in  each 
promotion.  Other  promotional 
aids  are  developed  and  released 
simultaneously  by  tbe  Northern 
California  Electrical  Bureau  of 
the  Gas  Appliance  Society. 

The  1962  result  in  sales  of 
major  appliances  in  Northern 
California  alone  should  total  ap¬ 
proximately  $250,000,000  in  re¬ 
tail  sales.  That  goal  will  b<' 
reached  “with  the  right  amount 
of  i)romotion  and  advertising,” 
Mr.  Newell  .said. 

1,114,000  Units 

This  estimate  is  based  on 
PG&E  surveys.  The  utility  an¬ 
ticipates  the  sale  of  a  grand 
total  of  1,114,000  major  appli¬ 
ances  in  its  area  by  New  Year’s 
Day. 

■The  products  range  from  37.- 
000  air  conditioners  to  16,000 
electric  and  142,000  gas  water 
heaters.  The  utility’s  estimates 
include  180,000  tv  sets,  126,000 
washing  machines  and  130,000 
refrigerators  as  the  sales  poten¬ 
tial  in  its  area,  which  extend.s 
from  the  Oregon  border  to  Cal¬ 
ifornia’s  middle. 

PG&E  cannot  sell  directly.  It 
sells  appliances  or  equipment 
using  gas  or  electricity.  It’s  ac- 
(Continued  on  page  26) 


semi-automatic  roller  sockets... 

...on  the  Hoe  Colormatic*  Press  units  allow  you  to  set 
initial  roller  flat  in  a  few  seconds.  When  rollers  need  to 
bo  re-set,  due  to  swelling,  etc.,  the  exact  same  flat  is 
achieved  again  by  merely  loosening  and  tightening  a 
single  screw  (socket  re-sets  to  original  flat  automatically). 
The  only  tool  needed  is  the  socket  wrench  shown  above 
...one  of  just  two  tools  needed  for  all  operational  adjust¬ 
ments  on  the  Colormatic  .  ‘Trademark 
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R.  MCCp! 


Thank  you  Chicago's  AW 
Maggie  Daly  readers 

ROBERT  RMcCOR^ 


Show  us  another  Chicago  newspaper 
that  delivered  a  happier  busload  of  boys! 


Chicago’s  other  evening  newsfiaper  in  the  impor¬ 
tant  City  Zone. 

There  are  significant  gains  in  advertising  as 
well.  Like  a  12%  increase  in  total  linage  in  the 
first  five  months  of  this  year  compared  to  last. 

Now  is  a  good  time  for  you  to  check  the  Amer¬ 
ican’s  new  advertising  value.  You  get  a  buying 
power  bigger  than  Pittsburgh’s... 900,000  adult 
readers  in  Metropolitan  Chicago,  daily  or  Sunday 
...Chicago’s  largest  home-delivered  evening  cir¬ 
culation...  and  the  lowest  milline  rates  in  town.* 

More  importantly,  your  advertising  will  benefit 
from  the  growing  reader  interest  and  involvement 
we  are  building  into  our  newspaper.That’s  worth 
plenty  to  whatever  product  or  service  you  sell. 


The  Robert  R.  McCormick  Chicago  Boys  Club 

had  a  pair  of  problems.  Their  overworked  bus 
had  come  apart  at  the  seams.  So  had  their  over¬ 
worked  operating  budget. 

Enter  Chicago’s  American  columnist  Maggie 
Daly.  She  took  a  personal  interest  in  the  club’s 
plight  and  asked  her  readers  to  help.  Result: 
Readers  responded  to  Maggie’s  appeal  with 
$16,000!  Enough  for  a  brand  new  bus— and  for 
gas,  oil  and  a  driver’s  salary  for  a  full  year  besides. 

Readers  do  respond  to  the  new  editorial  direc¬ 
tion  and  vitality  of  (Chicago’s  American.  More 
people  are  talking  about  this  lively,  provocative 
newspaper.  More  are  buying  it.  The  latest  ABC! 
reports  again  confirm  our  circulation  lead  over 


Chicago’s  AMERICAN 

Alivauf  On  Tod  Of  The  News 


For  the  most  efficient,  economical  two-paper  buy.  nothing  beats  Chicago's  American  and  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
Call  a  sales  representative  and  learn  how  you  can  save  10%  or  more  in  both  papers. 
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AFA,  AAW 
Merger  Seen 
Much  Closer 

Den\'er,  Colo. 

The  Advertising'  Federation 
of  America  and  the  Advertising 
Association  of  the  West  are 
moving  “closer  to  a  working 
partnership,”  according  to  the 
annual  report  of  C.  James 
Proud,  AFA  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager. 

He  spoke  before  the  58th  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  AFA 
here  which  marked  the  first  joint 
meeting  with  AAW  in  30  years. 

AFA  represents  138  adver¬ 
tising  clubs  in  cities  throughout 
the  U.S.,  and  the  AAW  has  the 
Western  ad  clubs  under  its 
wing.  AAW  boasts  about  one- 
third  the  number  of  clubs  as 
AFA,  which  has  some  50,000 
individual  members,  including 
some  that  also  belong  to  AAW. 

Mr.  Proud  viewed  as  “most 
significant”  the  fact  that  the 
joint  meeting  was  held  here. 
Avoiding  the  term  “merger,” 
Mr.  Proud  said  that  liaison  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  two  organizations 
had  been  meeting  for  months  to 


bring  about  the  “working  part¬ 
nership.” 

Head  Elected 

During  the  convention  George 
W.  Head,  advertising  and  sales 
promotion  manager.  National 
Cash  Register  Co.,  was  elected 
AFA  chairman,  succeeding  John 
P.  Cunningham  of  Cunningham 
&  Walsh,  Inc.  Edward  C. 
VonTress,  Curtis  Publishing  Co., 
and  Etnerson  Foote,  president, 
McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  were 
elected  first  and  second  vice- 
presidents  respectively. 

Mrs.  Joan  Van  de  Erve,  -vice- 
president,  Famous-Barr  Co.,  St. 
Louis  department  store,  was 
named  Advertising  Woman  of 
the  Year. 

AFA  also  announced  recipi¬ 
ents  of  its  annual  public  service 
awards.  They  are  John  C.  Cor¬ 
nelius,  president  emeritus  of  the 
American  Heritage  Foundation 
and  former  executive  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  Western  oper¬ 
ations  for  BBDO,  and  Don 
Belding,  former  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Foote,  Cone  &  Belding, 
Los  Angeles. 

Hall  of  Fame 

Mac  Martin  and  Donald  W. 
Davis,  pioneers  in  advertising 
during  its  greatest  periods  of 
growth,  were  elected  to  the  Ad¬ 


This  is  30  pt 
John  Hancock . . . 


Teletype 

And  fake  it  from  this 
statesman,  it's  more 
than  size  that  counts. 
Registered  trademarks 
like  Teletype  need  an 
initial  cap  to  be  right. 


Teletype  always 
naads a 
cap  Tm 


C  O  R  PO  R  ATI  O  N  subsidiary  of  Western  Electric  Company  inc. 
Department  546,  5555  Touhy  Avenue  •  Skokie,  Illinois 


vertising  Hall  of  Fame.  Mr. 
Martin,  a  trailblazer  in  the 
Crusade  for  Truth  in  Adver¬ 
tising  and  a  founder  of  the 
Minneapolis  Better  Business 
Bureau,  owned  an  ad  agency  in 
Minneapolis.  Mr.  Davis,  who 
died  in  1959,  spent  37  years  of 
his  40  active  years  teaching  uni¬ 
versity  courses  on  advertising 
and  established  the  curriculum 
in  advertising  at  Pennsylvania 
State  University  in  1922. 

The  AFA  Advertising  Hall  of 
Fame  has  a  permanent  site  at 
the  Advertising  Club  of  New 
York. 

Foremost  Dairies  captured 
first  place  in  the  color  copy  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  event  in  the  AAW  compe¬ 
titions. 

The  winning  entry  was  titled 
“Foremost  Egg  Nog.”  It  was 
prepared  by  BBDO,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  with  Bob  Kelly  copywriter 
and  Ken  Curry  art  director. 
Helmik  Gabrielson  is  Foremost 
advertising  manager. 

Second  place  went  to  Pacific 
Northwest  Bell’s  “How  I  Cured 
My  Wife’s  Fear  of  the  Dark” 
prepared  by  Tom  Hicks  and 
Curtis  Fields  of  Guild,  Bascom 
&  Bonfigli,  Seattle.  Crown  Zeller- 
bach  was  third  with  Cunning¬ 
ham  &  Walsh  copy  on  new 
quilted  “Zee.” 

.  First  place  in  the  newspaper 
color  supplement  division  went 
I  to  Contadina  Foods  for  C&W 
j  copy  titled  “It  Takes  Two  to 
I  Tangle.”  California  Packing’s 
!  “Boy-oh-Boy  burgers”  ad  by 
McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  was  sec¬ 
ond  and  Bank  of  America  copy, 
prepared  by  Johnson  &  Lewis, 
Inc.,  third. 

'  Large  size  black  and  white 
j  newspaper  honors  went  to 
1  Standard  Oil  of  California  for 
i  a  BBDO  entry,  “When  a  Fella 
Needs  a  Friend.”  Bank  of  Amer¬ 
ica  was  second  and  Olympia 
Brewing’s  entry,  by  Botsford, 
Constantine  &  Gardner,  third. 

*  First  in  the  under  640-line 
competition  was  Lawry’s  Foods 
with  copy  by  Doyle  Dane  Bern- 
bach,  Inc.  Prudential  Mutual 
Savings  Bank’s  Kraft,  Smith 
and  Ehrig  entry  was  second  and 
Pacific  Telephone’s  BBDO  entry 
third. 

Top  retail  laurels  in  cities 
over  75,000  went  to  Frederick  & 
Nelson,  Seattle.  Hillsdale  Shop¬ 
ping  Center,  San  Mateo,  Calif., 
was  first  in  the  under  75,000 
classification. 
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tions  are  further  complicated  by 
the  fact  that  it  must  expand 
sales  of  gas  and  electricity  by 
helping  appliance  dealers  to  sell 
in  their  places  of  business. 

“This  is  advertising  in  the 
purest  sense,  giving  wide  lati¬ 
tude  to  BBDO’s  copywriters  in 
producing  fresh  and  arresting 
themes,”  Mr.  Newell  explained. 

“This  advertising  can  help 
you  increase  your  space  sales  by 
being  an  additional  catalyst  to 
help  dealers  do  a  better  and  big¬ 
ger  appliance  selling  job,”  he 
told  the  CNAEA. 

“If  you,  we  and  the  local  store 
can  do  a  better  selling  job,  we 
can  each  benefit.” 

Newspaper  Reliance 

PG&E  relies  heavily  on  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  It  spends  by 
far  the  largest  share  of  its  ad¬ 
vertising  budget  on  newspaper 
space. 

“This  is  done  advisedly,  be¬ 
cause  newspapers  do  the  most 
comprehensive  job  of  reaching 
the  greatest  number  of  our  cus¬ 
tomers  with  our  advertising 
message,”  he  said. 

Advertising  has  established  its 
value  in  local  and  area  promo¬ 
tions  as  well  as  in  the  seasonal 
programs. 

A  “raincheck  offer”  by  107 
appliance  dealers  in  a  PG&E  di¬ 
vision  boosted  clothes  dryer  sales 
44%  over  the  previous  year.  It 
pi'oduced  6,442  column  inches. 

The  rainchecks  good  for  $15 
on  each  dryer  purchase  were  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  utility.  Special 
mats  were  sent  dealer  partici¬ 
pants,  Mr.  Newell  pointed  out. 

Dealers  of  one  town  of  the 
district  gave  away  a  small  ap¬ 
pliance  to  each  dryer  purchaser. 
In  another  dealers  offered  two 
dryers  to  local  residents. 

“Don’t  overlook  the  possibility 
of  selling  some  additional  color 
to  provide  greater  attention  and 
impact  for  an  industry  promo¬ 
tion,”  Mr.  Newell  suggested. 

In  one  city,  eight  dealers 
joined  in  an  ad  display  featuring 
the  utility’s  copy.  In  another, 
dealers  offered  $10  for  an  old 
clothes  line  presented  by  a  dryer 
purchaser.  PG&E  electrical  pro¬ 
motion  copy  became  the  theme 
of  an  eight-page  tabloid  of  re¬ 
tail  appliance  ads  in  another 
city. 

• 

From  News  To  Ads 

Kalispell,  Mont. 

Floyd  Larson,  formerly  news 
editor  of  the  Ronan  (Mont.) 
Pioneer,  has  joined  the  adver¬ 
tising  department  of  the  Kalin- 
pell  Daily  Inter  Lake. 
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SALES  RECORD  FORECAST 
FOR  TOLEDO 


July  •  August  •  September 

111  ils  .Mairli  isMie,  SALES  M\N.\(iE.MENT.  The  Alajiaziiie  of  AIarketin», 
|ire(liete<l  iin|)re!i!>ive  '•eeond  (|iiarter  retail  siales  gains  for  Toledo.  As  the 
hiisiiiess  haroiiieters  on  this  page  indicate,  its  optimism  has  lieen  justified! 

And  n<m,  this  national  marketing  authority  predicts  Toledo  >vill  eontinne  its 
strong  upward  surge.  Its  June  l.>th  issue  forecasts: 

•  I'oleilo's  retail  >ale.'  |:ain  will  In*  12.  L/  greater  than  the 
nation  as  a  whole  for  JnK.  Angiot  and  SepteinlN*r. 

•  Its  retail  sale-  will  In*  |{>V  ahead  of  last  xear's  third 


IM)l  STKIAL  CAS  LSA(;E-l  I*  \IV2% 
riie  Jannar\-to-Mav  indii'trial  n-age  of  7.3  liillion 
enhie  feet,  is  the  greate>t  n^ed  in  the  first  five 
months  of  am  vear  on  record. 

I.NDrSTRl  AL  ELECTRICITY  I  S\(;E-l  P  9.5% 

lndn>trial  eon>nmers  used  610.1 76.0(M)  kilowatt- 
hours  during  th(*  first  ,7  months.  This  9..7'7  increase 
is  astonnding  when  one  realizes  that  Toledo  Edi- 
Mm's  percentage  inereasr*  during  the  same  |N*ri(Hl 
la>t  Near  was  greater  than  th<*  entire  Fourth  Fed¬ 
eral  l{e>er\e  District. 

.MAY  Al  TOMOlilLE  SALES-l  P37% 

I  p  neaiK  \\~'i  over  la^t  MaN.  it  was  the  fir>t  time 
in  21  eon>eenti\e  months  that  new  ear  sales  pa>?<*d 
the  2.000-nnit  mark.  1'here  have  In'en  onlv  three 
other  time>  in  tlu*  la>t  five  Nears  nnIu'ii  2.000  anto- 
mohiles  have  U'en  sold  in  a  >ingle  month. 

All  1)11  si  11  ess  l)ar<)iii(‘lers  point 
to  Toledo's  Ecoiioiiiie  Vilalilyl 

Toledo's  pnreha>ing  pattern  refleet>  a  eontinning  story. 

It  has  eonsi>tentlN  led  Ohio  in  the  nnmlH‘r  of  ipiarters— 

H*ven  in  the  last  two  yeais— with  a  national  sales  index  of 
](M)  or  higher,  as  reported  On  SM.ES  M  \(iEME.\T. 

One  of  the  In'st  lunonieters  of  a  market's  eeonomie  vitalitv 
is  its  purchasing  power.  And— hn>N.  hn^t ling  I'oledo  is  s«“t- 
ting  a  fast  pace  for  the  nation  and  its  own  state! 

THE  BLADE  •  TOLEDO  TIMES 

Hoprosvniod  iWil'umally  hy  l/o/onev,  livpnn  <li:  Sell  mill,  Inr. 


(punter  sales. 

//ere  are  some  of  the  dramatic  gains 
in  basic  economic  factors  that 
Totedo  has  enjoyed  so  far  this  year: 

DEPAR  IMEM  STORE  SALES-l  P  9% 

I’oledct  >tore>  Nvere  ^)'f  ahead  of  ID6I  through  Jnm* 
9.  St(tre>  in  the  I'onrth  Federal  l{er-erNe  l)i>triet.  of 
N> hieh  I'oledo  is  a  part.  Nvt*re  oidN  up  F(.  Depart- 
iiK'iit  ston*  sales  over  the  nation  Nxeri*  up  6'^. 

RVNK  I)ERITS-I  P  .30% 

( tne  of  tlu*  mo>t  important  haromet(*i>  of  hn>in(*>s 
aetiNitN.  Toh'do’s  hank  dehit'  art*  miming  lM*tter 
than  306  oNer  la>t  N(*ar.  Tlu*  >nm  of  hank  trans¬ 
actions  (or  tlu*  fii>t  .)  month'  of  thi>  Nt*ar  ha>  al- 
n*adN  e\et*ed(*d  tlu*  gr(*at(*'t  'i\-month'  total  of  am 
prior  Nt*ar.  (Mav's  vohmu*  of  dehit: — .S00D.6 1 3.0.31) 
— '<*t  an  all-tinu*  high  for  am  MaN  on  ri*eord). 
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The  first  ad  (via  Victor  A.  according  to  Arthur  C.  Storz 
Bennett  Co.)  —  featuring  insti-  Jr.,  advertising  manager.  The 
tutional-type  copy  —  appeared  black  and  white  headline  and 
June  25,  according  to  Gordon 

Rampling,  BOAC’s  advertising  T/M 

manager,  U.S.A.,  and  George  L.  nnniim 

O’Reilly,  advertising  manager 
for  Cunard. 

Stressed 


AD  CAMPAIGNS 


Insurance  Company 
In  $268,000  Drive 


in  the  copy  is  the 
longevity  of  the  two  pioneer 
carriers:  "Together,”  it  reads, 
“BOAC  and  Cunard  offer  165 
years  of  worldwide  travel  ex¬ 
perience.” 

The  first  ad  (see  cut)  may 
also  be  utilized  in  four*  dailies 
in  the  South  and  Midwest. 

The  BOAC-Cunard  agreement, 
tVi  fi  •  t  announced  June  6,  means  that 
^  both  will  be  selling,  in  close 

collaboration,  their  air  and  sea 
services  throughout  the  world. 

At  that  time,  BOAC  and 
Cunard  also  disclosed  formation 
of  a  new  company  —  BOAC- 
Cunard  Ltd.  —  to  mount  the 
BOAC-Cl’NARI)  ADS  biggest  British  effort  ever  on 

.Atlantic  air  routes. 

Nine  daily  newspapers  in  *  *  * 

seven  major  eastern  seaboard  wtoh/  PHirpHiv'r 

and  midwestern  markets  will  be 

used  by  British  Overseas  Air-  Omaha,  Neb. 

ways  Corp.  and  Cunard  Steam-  The  first  preprint  ad  for 
ship  Co.  Ltd.  for  the  opening  Storz  Brewing  Company  will 
salvo  of  a  joint  advertising  cam-  also  be  the  first  full-color  ad 
paign  heralding  the  new  alliance  published  for  more  than  20 

new’spapers  on  the  brewery’s 
■  t  schedule. 

The  ad  (via  Bozell  &  Jacobs, 
Inc.),  part  of  the  introductoi-y 
y  campaign  for  Storz  Beer 

with  Toasted  Malt,” 


DELPHIA  markets  in  the  nation.  The  ads 
f  North  will  run  through  Sept.  4  and 
aunched  represent  a  newspaper  expendi- 
Ayer  &  ture  of  $268,438. 

The  cartoon-type  insertions 
I  (see  cut)  are  directed  toward 
lURANCE  1  the  mass  market  of  car  and 
I  COSTLY  i  homeowners. 

The  campaign  will  also  utilize 
.  ^  magazines  and,  for 

time  in  INA’s  170-year  history, 
ir==r-  nighttime  network  tv  advertis- 
j  ing.  Included  in  available  sales 

—  promotion  material  is  a  news- 

_  paper  mat  kit,  radio-tv  scripts, 

postcards,  and  counter  displays. 


copy  was  a  strike-in  printed  by 
each  newspaper. 

The  brewery  sent  preprints  of 
the  ad  to  all  retailers  in  the 
area. 


CAMPAIGN  KOINDLP 


Son,  Inc.)  of  1,000-line  black 
and  white  ads  in  50  newspapers 
covering  the  largest  automobile 


“brewed 

was  published  just  prior  to  the  o”®  three  special  12-page 
July  4  holiday  in  36  papers  in  booklets  on  Gardner-Denver  air 
Nebraska,  Iowa,  Minnesota,  tools,  hoists  and  compressors. 
South  Dakota,  Wyoming  and  ♦  *  * 

Missouri.  •  Full-page  “blockbuster”  ads 

'fhe  rotogravure  preprint  (via  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.) 
color  illustration,  from  Pre-  in  42  newspapers  in  eight  East- 
Print  Corp.,  featured  two  color  ern  states  and  Canada  w^ere 
photos,  each  with  a  glass  and  run  by  Northeast  .Airlines  to 
bottle  of  Storz  beer  (see  cut),  mark  line’s  transition  to  con- 
The  only  difference  between  the  trol  by  Hughes  Tool  Co.  Ads 
two  photos  was  that  one  had  a  were  headlined,  “W  e  1  c  o  m  e 
blue  sky  background  emphasiz-  Aboard,  Howard  Hughes.” 
ing  the  refreshing  qualities  of  «  *  ♦ 

Storz,  while  the  other  had  barley  •  a  1962-63  ad  campaign  (via 
in  the  foreground  and  a  sunny,  Mogul  Williams  &  Saylor,  Inc.) 
golden  background,  pointing  up  is  scheduled  to  break  in  Septem- 
to  the  fact  that  the  new  beer  ber  in  35  newspapers  and  mag- 
is  now  brewed  with  toasted  malt,  azines  to  nush  Global  Tours’  ner- 


.wr/vVv  iniHtliruTr 


between  the  British  transporta¬ 
tion  giants. 


•  .A  “Safe  Bicycle  Driving 
Program”  backed  by  newspaper, 
magazine,  tv  and  trade  paper 
advertising  (via  Reach,  McClin- 
ton  &  Co.)  has  been  launched 
by  American  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  Newark,  N.  J.  Announce¬ 
ment  ads  are  set  for  July  in 

^insurance  publications.  In  Oc¬ 
tober,  ads  will  break  in  six  pilot 
cities.  TV  spots  will  be  tested 
in  Rochester,  N.  Y.  and  Kansas 
City,  Sunday  supplements  in 
Columbus,  Ohio,  and  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  and  daily  newspapers 
in  Atlanta,  Ga.  and  Indianapolis, 
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THE  HALL  SYNDICATE 


pioneers  a  new  field 

with  a  new  comic  strip  about  a  gay,  lovable 
and  amusing  retired  couple. 


BiDDiE  AND  Bert 

is  already  appearing  in 
the  LARGEST  number*  of  newspapers 
to  start  a  new  comic  strip  in  years. 


WIRE  OR  WRITE  FOR  RATES 


The  Hall  Syndicate 
30  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


*List  furnished  on  request. 
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Ban  on  Price 
Copy  Upheld 
In  N.  Mexico 


Under  an  injunction  granted 
to  the  New  Mexico  Board  of  Ex¬ 
aminers  in  Optometry,  the 
Hobbs  (N.M.)  Flare  and  two 
radio  stations  have  been  forbid¬ 
den  to  publish  advertising  of  a 
resident  of  Texas  in  which  the 
prices  of  eyeglasses,  spectacles, 
lenses,  frames  or  mountings  are 
quoted. 

The  publisher  and  radio  sta¬ 
tions  appealed  from  the  original 
order  and  it  has  been  affirmed 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
state.  (370  Pac.  2d  811) 

The  New  Mexico  statute 
makes  it  a  misdemeanor  to  ad¬ 
vertise  by  any  means  whatever 
the  quotation  of  any  prices  or 
terms  or  discounts  on  eye¬ 
glasses,  spectacles,  frames  or 
mountings.  Also  prohibited  are 
such  quotations  as  “moderate 
prices,”  “low  prices,”  “lowest 
prices,”  “guaranteed  glasses,” 
or  “satisfaction  guaranteed.” 

The  publisher  of  Flare  and 
the  two  radio  stations  argued 
that  they  were  engaged  in  in¬ 
terstate  commerce  and  the  stat¬ 
ute  upon  which  this  action  was 
based  constituted  an  obstruction 
on  such  commerce. 

When  the  appellate  court  sus¬ 
tained  the  granting  of  the  in¬ 
junction,  it  said,  “It  is  . . .  estab¬ 
lished  that  the  states  are  not 
wholly  precluded  from  exercis¬ 
ing  their  police  power  in  matters 
of  local  concern  even  though 
they  may  thereby  indirectly  af¬ 
fect  interstate  commerce. 

Police  Power 

“This  police  power  extends  to 
the  right  of  the  state  to  regu¬ 
late  trade  and  callings  concern¬ 
ing  public  health.  .  .  . 

“As  we  consider  this  section 
(the  Neve  Mexico  statute)  it 
contains  no  restrictions  directed 


MR.  PUBLISHER 
Y-04J  are  S'PECIAL- 
BECAUSE 


;  WITHOUT  WARNING  OR  PATTERN 
!  you're  open  to  claims  for  LIBEL,  by 
I  comment,  picture,  error  in  fact  or 
I  name;  for  invasion  of  Privocy,  Piracy, 
I  Plojlorism  or  Violation  of  Copyright. 


toward  a  regulation  of  inter¬ 
state  commerce.  It  does  not  pro¬ 
hibit  the  publication  and  circu¬ 
lation  of  this  newspaper  in  in¬ 
terstate  commerce.  It  does  not 
prohibit  or  exclude  the  news 
media  in  this  state  from  accept¬ 
ing  advertising  from  citizens  of 
other  states  for  publication  here 
and  circulation  in  interstate 
commerce.  It  docs  not  prohibit 
the  advertising  of  optometric 
goods  either  in  this  state  or  in 
interstate  commerce. 

“It  merely  places  a  restric¬ 
tion,  in  the  exercise  of  its  police 
power,  on  the  manner  in  which 
adv'ertising  in  the  fields  of  op- 
tometrj'  can  be  done  w’ithin  this 
state  alone  by  ‘any  person’  and 
‘by  any  means.’ 

“Enjoining  this  publisher  and 
these  radio  stations  from  accept¬ 
ing  and  disseminating  price¬ 
advertising  by  other  news  media 
in  New'  Mexico  for  the  benefit  of 
a  local  business  in  Gaines  Coun¬ 
ty,  Texas,  does  not  affect  the 
free  flow  of  interstate  commerce 
with  respect  to  proper  subjects 
of  that  commerce,  or  contracts 
for  the  dissemination  of  national 
or  foreign  news  and  information 
regarding  proper  subjects  of 
commerce.” 

• 

Court  Says  Housing 
Dispute  Not  Libelous 

Pittsburgh 

Allegheny  County  Common 
Pleas  Court  has  dismissed  two 
libel  suits  brought  against  the 
Homestead  Daily  Messenger  by 
tw'o  officers  of  the  Munhall- 
Homestead  Housing  Association. 

Judges  Ruggero  Alisert,  Anne 
X.  Alpern  and  J.  Frank  Mc¬ 
Kenna  ruled  that  the  newspaper 
w'as  innocent  of  libel  in  report¬ 
ing  arguments  between  directors 
of  the  housing  association. 

The  opinion  stated:  “A  com¬ 
munity  newspaper  serving  the 
area  where  some  397  families 
occupy  housing  units  of  such  a 
nonprofit  corporation  has  the 
right  if  not  the  duty  to  report 
the  activities  of  the  corporation 
and  to  offer  editorial  comment.” 


Write  for  details  and  rates. 


EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 

'  21  W.  Tenth,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco, 
107  William  175  W.  100  Bu 
St.  Jackson  St. 


A  MAJOR  REASON  WHY 
3  OUT  OF  4  NEWSPAPERS  ARE 
PRINTER  ON  GOSS  PRESSES 


By  Roy  H.  Copperod 

Setting  the  Style — I 

(The  first  of  three  columns  on  the  wire  services’  style- 
book.) 

A  couple  of  years  ago  the  wire  services,  perhaps  to 
celebrate  having  been  thinned  dowm  from  three  to  two, 
brought  out  a  joint  stylebook.  The  best  thing  about  it 
is  that  it  represents  a  long  overdue  meeting  of  minds. 
Probably  most  of  the  papers  in  the  country,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  diehards,  have  adopted  wire  service 
style,  if  only  to  expedite  the  editing  process  and  save 
themselves  trouble.  This  is  the  best  reason  in  the  world, 
for  style,  after  all,  is  essentially  a  mechanical  and  arbi¬ 
trary  consideration. 

In  examining  the  joint  stylebook  I  have  found  a  good 
deal  that  I  think  could  be  improved  on.  No  doubt  the 
w'ire  services  have  heard  some  objections  from  editors, 
too.  I  assume  a  revision  will  come  along  sooner  or  later. 
It  is  to  offer  some  suggestions  for  consideration  when 
that  time  arrives,  and  not  in  a  hypercritical  or  captious 
spirit,  that  I  make  my  own  comments. 

I  W'as  saddened,  first,  to  see  the  stylebook  encourage, 
rather  than  discourage,  the  noxious  practice  of  reducing 
names  of  unfamiliar  agencies,  etc.,  to  initials  after  the 
first  mention.  Except  when  the  abbreviation  is  well 
known,  like  FHA,  this  trick  sets  up  hurdles  for  the 
reader.  Writers  are  encouraged,  for  example,  to  render 
Inter-American  Economic  and  Social  Council  as  lA- 
ECOSOC  (2.1).  Not,  inexplicably,  I-AECOSOC,  nor  even 
I-AESC.  Ye  gods!  Wire  stories  are  already  infested 
with  this  kind  of  thing,  and  sometimes  they  get  three 
or  four  such  monstrosities  in  the  air  at  the  same  time, 
like  a  drunken  juggler.  What’s  wrong  with  referring 
to  such  an  outfit  as  lA-ECOSOC,  or  whatever  it  is,  as 
the  council?  Too  easy  on  the  reader?  Well,  maybe  so. 

Yet  paragraph  6.5  directs  that  International  Brother¬ 
hood  of  Teamsters,  Chauffeurs,  Warehousemen  and  Help¬ 
ers  is  to  be  shortened  to  Teamsters  Union,  and  in  sub¬ 
sequent  references  to  Teamsters.  Cemetery  Workers  and 
Green  Attendants  Union  of  the  Building  Service  Em¬ 
ployes  International  Union  should  come  dowm,  we  are 
told,  to  Cemetery  Workers  Union.  Why  not  IBTCWH 
and  CWGAUBSEIU?  Consistency  thou  art  a  jumble. 

At  any  rate,  this  case  is  argued  at  somewhat  greater 
length,  if  anyone  is  interested  in  further  evidence,  on 
page  81  of  a  book  entitled  Words  on  Paper,  whose  author 
modestly  forbids  me  to  identify. 

To  proceed.  On  page  13  of  the  stylebook  (3.1),  we 
are  solemnly  informed  under  the  head  “The  Period,” 
that  “The  period  is  used  after  a  declarative  or  impera¬ 
tive  sentence:  The  facing  is  Vermont  marble.  Shut  the 
door.” 

All  very  true,  but  what  graduate  of  the  fifth  grade 
needs  this  information?  The  third  section  (Punctuation) 
is  filled  with  such  superfluous  copybook  maxims.  Some 
of  them,  I  regret  to  say,  are  inexact,  unexplicit,  or  mean¬ 
ingless  (“The  dash  indicated  [sic]  a  sudden  change.”) 

Quotation  marks,  we  are  told,  enclose  direct  quota¬ 
tions  (hear,  hear!)  but  the  opportunity  is  not  used  to 
discourage  the  quote-craziness  that  is  growing  more 
acute  in  wire-service  copy. 

The  inclusion  of  elementary  grammatical  principles  on 
which  there  is  no  disagreement  reflects  failure  to  define 
the  field — a  first  essential  in  putting  together  any  kind 
of  book — and  to  grasp  the  function  of  a  stylebook.  That 
function  is  to  state  a  choice  between  practices  that  may 
be  equally  reputable,  and  to  discourage  recurrent  errors. 

If  not,  the  wire-service  stylemongers  did  us  wrong  by 
omitting  to  announce,  under  Capitalization  (1),  that 
sentences  start  w'ith  capital  letters. 
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A^ialysis  of  “1962  Suney 
of  Buying  Poiver”  Market 
Data  Shorn: 


The  Spokane  Market,  one  of  the /nation's  * 
most  prosperous,  continues  to  he  *UP 


The  SPOKANE 
MARKET  is 
4  TIMES 
AS  BIG  AS 
METRO 
SPOKANE 


METRO 

SPOKANE 

RETAIL 

TRADING 

ZONE 

TOTAL 

SPOKANE 

MARKET 

Population 

290,400 

682,300 

1,138,800 

Households 

91,300 

208,100 

345,500 

Net 

Effective 

Income 

$584,819,000 

$1,275,740,000 

$2,060,115,000 

Retail 

Sales 

$385,079,000 

$  862,121,000 

$1,465,579,000 

Take  a  good  look  at  the  Billion  Dollar  Sjwkanl*  Market. 
.'Vnalysis  of  data  from  this  issue  of  the  Survey  of  Buying 
-Power  shows  it  to  be  one  of  the  nation’s  most  prosperous. 
Retail  Sales  are  up  over  $20  million. 

The  Spokane  Market  is  not  only  one  of  the  nation’s  major 
sales  areas  .  .  .  but  also  one  of  the  most  lucrative.  Spokane  is 
the  only  metropolitan  center  serving  this  isolated,  but  inte¬ 
grated,  36-county  marketing  area  of  over  1.1  million  people 
who  sptmd  approximately  $1*/^  billion  a  year  for  retail  mer¬ 
chandise.  Per  capita  income  in  Spokane  is  $2,145  .  .  .  9.1% 
above  the  U.  S.  average,  and  Retail  Sales  per  capita  are  46% 
above  the  U.  S.  average. 


Food  $  92,276,000  $  204,878,000  $  .355,889,000 

t.eneral 
Merchan¬ 
dise  $  77,242,000  $  124,976,000  $  187,828,000 

Apparel  $  17,464,000  $  33,422,000  $  58,132,000 

Household 

Furnishings 

Appliances  $  16,819,000  $  32,513,000  $  58,490,000 

Auto¬ 
motive  $  66,576,000  $  146,954,000  $  250,424,000 

(ias 

Stations  $  24.547,000  $  66,404,000  $  120,246,000 

Lumber 

Building- 

Hardware  $  21,695,000  $  86,058,000  $  147,085,000 

Drugs  $  14,743,000  $  34,608,000  $  58,012,000 


.More  to  the  point:  Sales  Management’s  highly  significant 
Retail  Sales  Activity  indexes  show  Spokane  well  above  the 
U.  S.  norm  of  100.  Spokane’s  total  Retail  Sales  Index  is  145 
compared  with  the  13  western  states  of  112  .  .  .  and  the 
^^'est  has  the  highest  index  of  any  region  in  the  nation. 

The  Spokane  Market  is  an  absolute  must  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest,  but  it  can  not  be  sold  with  media  in  coastal  cities 
nearly  300  miles  away.  It  is  sold  easily  and  effectively  with 
The  Spokesman-Review  and  Spokane  Daily  Chronicle.  To¬ 
gether  these  two  big  dailies  sell: 

approximately  5  out  of  10  families  in  the 
FULL  36-county  market 

7  out  of  10  families  throughout  the  Retail 
Trading  Zone 

more  than  9  out  of  10  families  in  the  Metro¬ 
politan  Area 

9  OUT  OF  10  SUBSCRIBERS  DELIVERED  AT 
HOME- 


Advertising  Rcpresentativ’cs;  Crcsmer,  Woodward,  O’Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc. 
Sunday  Spokesman-Review  carries  Metro  Sunday  comics  and  This  Week  magazine. 
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“  It  is  our  policy  to  maintain  the  separate 
identity  of  the  publishing  companies  and  to 
encourage  a  large  measure  of  healthy  rivalry.” 


Statement  by  the  Chairman  Mr.  Cecil  H.  King  at  the  Annual  General  Meeting  of 
The  Daily  Mirror  Newspapers  Limited  2nd  July  1962 


A  fu!l  year  has  elapsed  since  the  merger  with 
Odhams  Press  Ltd.  and  it  is  appropriate  to  give  you 
some  facts  about  the  magnitude  of  the  Group  which 
has  resulted.  The  addition  of  the  Odhams  Group  to 
our  already  extensive  range  of  companies  has 
created  the  largest  network  of  publishing  interests 
in  the  world. 


The  total  sales  of  our  newspapers  exceed  50  million 
copies  a  week— the  biggest  sale  of  any  group  in  the 
eastern  or  western  hemispheres.  We  are  leaders  in 
the  world  periodical  market  with  200  publications 
from  over  30  different  companies.  These  include  the 
world's  largest  group  of  trade  and  technical  journals, 
offering  a  proud  and  indispensable  service  to  indus¬ 
try.  The  spotlight  which  has  been  focused  on  us 
throughout  the  year  has  tended  to  overlook  that  we 
are  also  involved  in  book  publishing,  with  an  annual 
output  of  20  million  books  of  all  types  for  children 
and  adults. 


paid  of  £34,468,711,  of  which  £21  million  is  attribut¬ 
able  to  goodwill. 

Nevertheless,  the  satisfactory  level  of  profit  recorded 
in  the  accounts  is  not  easily  attained.  In  the  course 
of  the  past  year  conditions  for  most  types  of  publish¬ 
ing  have  tended  to  harden.  Each  unit  of  sales  has  to 
be  worked  for  and  there  are  few  untapped  markets. 
The  volume  of  press  advertising  as  a  whole,  although 
stronger  in  some  fields  than  in  others,  has  for  the 
first  time  in  many  years  failed  to  exceed  the  previous 
year's  total.  Meanwhile,  costs  rise  inexorably. 


Twenty-one  newspapers 


Add  to  these  our  printing  establishments  plus  our 
large  interests  in  paper  manufacture  and  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  our  newly-formed  Group  becomes  apparent. 
Our  objective  is  to  develop  these  diverse  elements 
within  a  co-ordinated  framework.  It  is  our  policy  to 
maintain  the  separate  identity  of  the  publishing 
companies  and  to  encourage  a  large  measure  of 
healthy  rivalry  between  those  units  of  the  Group 
which  have  competitive  interests. 


Profit  after  taxation 


As  you  will  see  from  the  accounts  the  net  profit  after 
taxation  attributable  to  the  Company  for  the  year 
ended  February  last  amounted  to  £4,940,317.  The  net 
profit  for  the  previous  year  was  £2,561,191  but  for 
reasons  given  in  the  Directors'  Report  the  figures  are 
not  really  comparable.  While  the  greater  part  of  the 
increase  arises  directly  from  the  inclusion  of  the 
Odhams  Group  profit  in  our  accounts,  the  merger 
has  also  enabled  us  to  make  savings,  particularly 
on  publicity  expenditure. 


Turning  to  the  constituent  parts  of  the  Group  and  its 
associates,  you  will  know  that  we  control,  or  have 
large  interests  in,  twenty-one  newspapers,  including 
twelve  overseas,  of  which  the  Daily  Mirror  is  the  hub. 
The  Daily  Mirror's  revenues  were  strengthened  by 
the  price  increase  to  3d.  which  took  place  early  in 
the  financial  year.  As  a  result,  income  from  news¬ 
paper  sales  considerably  outweighs  that  derived 
from  advertisements.  Although  not  immediately 
apparent,  there  was  in  the  long  run  some  loss  of 
sales  from  the  price  increase.  The  year's  average 
of  4,578,000  was  30,000  below  the  high  1960  figure. 
Your  associate  newspaper,  the  Sunday  Pictorial, 
has  also  suffered  some  reduction  in  sales  but  the 
year's  profit  has  been  improved  by  the  price  increase 
of  January  1961. 

For  similar  reasons.  Reveille  Newspapers  Ltd.,  where 
we  share  control  with  the  Sunday  Pictorial  company, 
has  also  further  increased  its  profit. 


Scottish  newspapers 


Trade  investment  income  includes  a  dividend  of  12% 
on  only  part  of  our  equity  shareholding  in  Albert  E. 
Reed  6  Company  Ltd.  The  Reed  shares  received  by 
Fleetway  Publications  in  exchange  for  Fleetway's 
holding  of  ordinary  shares  of  Imperial  Paper  Mills 
Ltd.  only  ranked  for  the  5%  interim  dividend  paid  in 
December  last.  A  full  year's  distribution  in  the 
normal  way  would  amount  in  the  current  financial 
year  to  some  £600,000  more  than  in  the  year  under 
review. 


Among  those  other  publishing  enterprises  shared 
with  the  Sunday  Pictorial  company,  the  Daily 
Mirror's  Scottish  companion  newspaper,  the  Daily 
Record,  has  achieved  an  average  circulation  of  over 
half  a  million  copies  a  day  and  further  steady  pro¬ 
gress  is  anticipated.  The  sales  of  the  Sunday  Mail 
have  shown  continuous  improvement  and  are  well 
above  the  level  of  recent  years.  The  Scottish  com¬ 
pany  has  further  reduced  its  indebtedness  to  us  and 
its  management  is  hopeful  that  the  accumulated 
deficiency  on  its  profit  and  loss  account  will  be 
wiped  out  in  its  current  financial  year. 


You  will  see  from  the  consolidated  balance  sheet 
that  following  the  acquisition  of  Odhams  Press  Ltd. 
the  total  capital  and  reserves  have  doubled  to  £64 
million.  The  profits  of  the  Odhams  Press  Group  for 
the  year  under  review  gave  the  equivalent  of  gross 
•arnings  of  nearly  11%  on  the  total  consideration 


Overseas  newspapers 


Overseas  Newspapers  Ltd.,  which  is  responsible  to 
the  Daily  Mirror  and  Sunday  Pictorial  companies 
for  twelve  newspapers  in  West  Africa  and  the 


(  Advertisement) 


Caribbean  area,  has  again  shown  satisfactory  results. 
In  Ghana  and  Nigeria,  despite  increases  in  costs, 
profit  has  been  maintained  at  a  level  only  a  little 
below  last  year's  record. 

Concerning  the  more  recent  venture  in  British 
Guiana,  both  the  Daily  Graphic  and  the  Sunday 
Graphic  are  showing  small  profits  following  reorgan¬ 
ization.  Circulations  of  both  papers  have  very 
considerably  increased  in  the  first  year  of  the  new 
management.  The  Advocate  Company  of  Barbados, 
in  which  Overseas  Newspapers  has  an  interest  and 
which  has  been  under  our  management  during  the 
last  twelve  months,  has  already  entered  the  profit¬ 
making  stage.  Expansion  in  the  Caribbean  continued 
in  the  current  year  when  the  Advocate  Company 
acquired  control  of  two  further  newspapers,  the 
Antigua  Star  and  The  Voice  of  St.  Lucia. 


Odhams'  newspapers 


As  a  result  of  the  Odhams  merger  your  company  now 
owns  The  People  and  has  control  of  the  Daily  Herald. 
Viewed  in  association,  these  outstanding  news¬ 
papers,  together  with  The  Sporting  Life  and  its  allied 
publications,  played  an  effective  part  in  Group 
earnings  in  the  year  under  review.  This  was  largely 
due  to  the  prosperity  of  The  People,  a  highly  success¬ 
ful  newspaper  which  is  enjoying  a  rising  circulation 
and  the  high  level  of  advertisement  revenue  that 
goes  with  it.  Throughout  the  year  we  have  put  a 
great  deal  of  effort  into  the  Daily  Herald.  The  im¬ 
provement  is  plain  to  see  in  the  livelier  informative 
newspaper  now  emerging.  There  is  no  easy  road  to 
success,  however,  and  the  climb  back  to  an  econo¬ 
mic  level  of  circulation,  under  conditions  where 
costs  are  continuously  increasing,  is  going  to  be 
difficult. 


Women's  weeklies 


Turning  now  from  newspaper  to  periodical  publish¬ 
ing,  one  of  our  primary  tasks  in  this  field  following 
the  merger  was  to  reduce  the  number  of  women's 
weekly  magazines,  where  a  total  of  seven  was  more 
fhan  the  market  could  support.  The  two  weakest, 
Fleetway's  Woman's  Illustrated  and  Newnes'  Woman's 
Day,  were  absorbed  into  Odhams'  Woman  and 
Newnes'  Woman's  Own  respectively.  A  very  high 
proportion  of  readers  have  transferred  their  loyalties 
to  these  two  magazines  and  advertisers  gained  a 
sizeable  bonus  from  the  additional  coverage. 
These  measures  have  received  widespread  publicity. 
I  would  ask  you  to  note,  however,  that  in  spite  of 
forebodings  in  some  quarters  at  the  time  of  the 
Odhams  merger  there  has  been  no  significant  change 
during  the  ensuing  year  in  the  number  of  periodical 
publications  for  which  our  combined  companies  are 
responsible.  Some  which  no  longer  appealed  to 
public  taste  or  which  operated  in  overcrowded 
markets  have  been  dropped.  As  many  new  titles 
have  been  started  and  the  total  remains  the  same. 


Twelve  new  periodicals 


Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  new  periodicals  we  have 
launched  since  we  went  into  magazine  publishing 
three  and  a  half  years  ago.  In  that  time  we  have 
brought  out  no  less  than  twelve  entirely  new  weekly 
or  monthly  periodicals.  Among  them  are  Fleetway's 
children's  weeklies.  Princess,  Harold  Hare,  Buster, 
June  and  Look  and  Learn,  as  well  as  a  brand  new 
women's  monthly— Horrey. 

In  the  technical  field.  Associated  Iliffe  Press  has 
launched  International  Plastics  Engineering  and 
Measurement  and  Control.  Last  year  witnessed  the 
first  issues  of  Research  and  Development  and 
Engineering  News,  both  now  published  by  Heywood 
&  Company,  a  National  Trade  Press  subsidiary. 
This  year  Heywood  has  brought  out  Materials 
Research,  a  quarterly  International  scientific  journal. 
In  January  Temple  Press  launched  European 
Chemical  News. 


In  addition  to  these,  some  old-established  weeklies 
have  been  so  improved  as  to  be  virtually  new  publica¬ 
tions.  They  include  The  Statist  and  the  most  recent 
of  the  women's  colour  weeklies.  Woman's  Mirror. 
For  the  months  ahead  we  have  more  than  a  score  of 
interesting  new  periodicals  under  consideration. 


Odhams  Group 


I  will  now  deal  with  the  four  great  components  of  our 
magazine  publishing  enterprises— Odhams,  Newnes, 
Fleetway,  and  the  Kelly-lline  Group. 


} 


in  addition  to  Woman,  the  leading  women's  weekly, 
the  Odhams  Press  publications  include  Woman’s 
Realm,  a  profitable  weekly  selling  at  5d.,  and  the  well- 
known  monthlies.  Ideal  Home  and  Bverywoman,  all 
of  which  have  had  a  satisfactory  year. 

Aiso  part  of  the  Odhams  Group  is  the  Borough 
Billposting  Company,  an  important  outdoor  adver¬ 
tising  concern  whose  profits  have  benefited  from 
the  acquisition  of  several  small  businesses  of  a 
similar  nature.  Dean  &  Son  Ltd.,  an  Odhams  sub¬ 
sidiary  specializing  in  children's  publications,  is 
responsible  for  a  very  large  part  of  our  total  book 
publishing  output  and  the  company  has  had  a 
further  satisfactory  year. 


Newnes  Group 

Among  the  Newnes  Group  periodicals  which  came 
to  us  as  part  of  the  Odhams  deal  in  addition  to 
Woman's  Own  is  Practical  Householder,  one  of  the 
leading  magazines  in  the  "do-it-yourself"  field. 
Also  in  the  famous  "practical"  series  are  Practical 
Motorist  and  Practical  Wireless,  both  of  which  have 
had  a  successful  year.  The  last  net  sales  figure  of 
Country  Life  was  the  highest  ever  achieved  in  the 
history  of  this  influential  journal,  and  its  companion 
publication.  Homes  and  Gardens,  remains  steady 
with  a  large  intake  of  successful  advertising. 


Fleetway  Publications 

Returning  to  the  field  of  women's  magazines. 
Fleetway  Publications  has  eight  famous  titles. 
Including  Woman's  Weekly,  Woman  and  Home, 
Woman's  Journal  and  Woman  and  Beauty,  all  of  which 
are  doing  very  much  better. 

Fleetway  has  further  extended  its  range  of  children's 
weeklies.  Following  the  success  of  Princess  and 
June,  the  company  scored  a  bull's-eye  with  Look 
and  Learn,  a  colour  weekly  which  has  been  widely 
adopted  by  schools  as  a  valuable  instrument  of 
education  and  is  also  much  enjoyed  by  children 
themselves.  Taken  together  with  the  flourishing 
Longacre  chiidren's  weeklies  headed  by  Eagle,  the 
Group's  total  circulation  to  chiidren  amounts  to 
over  five  miilion  copies  a  week. 

In  other  directions  the  Fleetway  company  has  en¬ 
countered  a  number  of  problems.  Following  the  end 
of  separate  publication  by  Woman's  Illustrated  it  is 
planned  to  concentrate  Group  photogravure  printing 
facilities  at  Odhams'  Watford  plant,  which  is  one  of 
the  best  equipped  and  most  modern  in  the  world. 


Printing  labour  problems 

A  contraction  of  operations,  particularly  in  the 
Fleetway  company,  has  led  to  surplus  printing 
capacity  and  consequent  reduction  in  the  labour 
force.  Meanwhile,  in  other  Group  printing  companies 
shortages  of  labour  are  still  apparent,  and  wherever 
it  can  be  arranged  we  attempt  to  place  at  least  some 
of  the  redundant  men  where  vacancies  exist. 

We  have  made  a  point  of  informing  senior  trade 
union  officials  of  our  plans  as  far  in  advance  as 
possible  so  that  proper  discussions  can  bearranged. 
Consequently,  the  problems  caused  both  by  over 
capacity  and  shortages  of  labour  are  better  under¬ 
stood  by  our  employees.  As  a  result  of  responsible 
leadership  by  the  senior  trade  union  officials  con¬ 
cerned,  the  future  employment  of  many  thousands  of 
printing  operatives  has  been  protected,  and  unavoid¬ 
able  changes  have  been  made  without  serious 
difficulties  arising. 

When  the  labour  force  at  Fleetway  is  in  line  with  the 
amount  of  work  available,  then  the  very  large  printing 
facilities  owned  by  that  company  will  be  fully  com¬ 
petitive  and  able  to  take  part  in  the  Group's  develop¬ 
ment  plans.  At  the  moment  London  printing  costs 
are  not  competitive  with  factories  in  other  parts  of 
the  country. 

We  much  prefer  to  find  employment  for  all  our 
people,  but  where  lack  of  work  makes  this  impossible 
we  have  treated  those  affected  in  a  fair  and  reason¬ 
able  manner  by  making  compensation  payments. 
Fleetway  in  the  year  under  review  has,  in  fact,  made 
substantial  compensation  payments  to  staff  redun¬ 
dant  as  a  result  of  the  Women's  Illustrated  merger. 


Everybody's  Publications 

The  Waverley  Educational  Book  Company  Ltd.,  a 
Subsidiary  of  Fleetway  and  now  renamed  Every¬ 
body's  Publications  Ltd.,  has  suffered  a  considerable 


decline  in  its  trading  activities  and  no  immediate 
improvement  is  expected.  The  valuation  of  instal¬ 
ment  debts  due  from  sales  of  subscription  and  mail 
order  books  is  now  on  a  uniform  basis  throughout 
the  Group. 


Kelly-lliffe  Group 

The  trade,  technical  and  specialized  periodical 
companies  are  among  our  soundest  undertakings 
and  I  will  deal  first  with  the  largest,  the  Kelly-lliffe 
Group,  an  80%  owned  subsidiary.  The  integration 
into  this  group  of  Practical  Press  Ltd.  and  The 
Statist  Company  Ltd.,  both  acquired  at  the  end  of  the 
previous  financial  year,  has  been  completed.  The 
old-established  economic  journal  The  Statist  made  a 
major  impact  when  it  was  re-launched  and  presented 
to  a  wider  public  in  November. 

As  I  have  already  mentioned.  Associated  Iliffe  Press, 
an  important  component  of  the  Kelly-lliffe  Group, 
has  launched  Measurement  and  Control,  which  caters 
for  the  rapidly  widening  appiication  of  control 
engineering  systems  in  industry.  Before  the  end  of 
the  year  the  company  wiil  publish  International 
Construction,  a  monthly  journal  concerned  with  civil 
engineering  and  public  works  at  home  and  abroad. 
Among  the  periodicais  owned  by  Thomas  Skinner 
&  Company  (Publishers)  Ltd.,  the  weli-known 
financial  weekly,  the  Stock  Exchange  Gazette,  con¬ 
tinues  to  maintain  its  popularity  with  investors. 
Two  new  publications  being  launched  by  Skinners 
are  the  West  African  Directory,  a  partner  to  the 
company's  liVesf  Indies  and  Caribbean  Year  Book, 
and  Texstyle,  a  lavish  monthly  for  the  textile  industry. 
Kelly's  Directories  Ltd.,  another  Keiiy-liiffe  company, 
have  now  been  over  a  year  at  their  new  premises  at 
Kingston-upon-Thames,  where  the  production  of 
town  and  regional  directories  proceeds  smoothly. 
A  firm  foundation  is  being  laid  for  a  greater  number 
of  new  editions  to  be  published  in  future  years. 


Tothill  Press 

The  Odhams  Press  subsidiary,  Tothili  Press, 
continues  to  make  marked  progress  with  its  group 
of  controlled  circulation  journals.  Design  and 
Components  in  Engineering,  its  iatest  contribution 
to  this  form  of  technical  publishing,  although  little 
more  than  a  year  old,  has  shown  remarkable  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  service  of  both  readers  and  advertisers. 
The  Contract  Journal,  published  by  a  subsidiary 
company  of  Tothill,  has  maintained  its  position  as 
the  ieading  weekly  journal  of  the  construction 
industries. 


National  Trade  Press 

The  National  Trade  Press  Group,  which  is  part  of 
the  George  Newnes  combine,  has  pioneered  a 
number  of  trade  and  technical  newspapers.  Among 
them.  Drapery  and  Fashion  Weekly  and  Electronics 
Weekly  have  become  established  as  the  ieading 
weekly  publications  in  their  industries.  More 
recentiy  three  similar  newspapers  have  been 
launched:  Engineering  News,  British  Stationer 
Weekly  and  Confectionery  and  Tobacco  News.  Each 
of  these  has  found  immediate  favour  and  together 
they  seem  likely  to  have  a  favourable  effect  on  future 
trading.  This  October  will  see  the  launch  of  Medical 
News,  a  weekly  newspaper  for  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession,  to  be  published  by  a  new  company  jointly 
owned  by  the  National  T rade  Press  and  the  Financial 
News  company. 


Temple  Press 

Temple  Press,  also  part  of  the  Newnes  Group, 
publishes  sixteen  trade  and  technical  journals. 
Among  the  company's  old-established  publications 
is  The  Aeroplane,  which  was  converted  in  March  to  a 
wholly  commercial  aviation  weekly  and  the  price 
reduced  from  Is.  6d.  to  Is.  Motor  Cycling  with 
Scooter  Weekly,  also  reduced  in  price,  has  been 
presented  afresh  in  newspaper  format. 


Longacre  Press 

Foremost  among  the  publications  of  t')e  Odhams 
subsidiary,  Longacre  Press,  is  Farmers  Weekly, 
which  had  a  record  year's  advertisement  revenue. 
This  journal  operates  four  experimental  farms  which 
have  been  visited  by  farmers  and  students  from  all 


over  Britain.  Longacre  Press  has  been  enlarged  by 
the  transfer  to  it  of  five  specialized  and  trade  periodi¬ 
cals  from  Odhams  Press,  and  its  rapidly  expanding 
unit  providing  journalistic  services  to  industry  has 
been  formed  into  a  separate  company  under  the 
name  of  Interspan  Press  Services  Ltd. 


A  note  of  warning 

The  increasing  value  to  industry  of  the  very  large 
number  of  trade  and  technical  journals  published  by 
our  Group  cannot  be  overstated.  While  the  results 
of  the  past  year's  trading  in  this  field  are  satisfactory 
I  should  sound  a  note  of  warning  about  the  immediate 
future.  The  set-back  experienced  in  many  industries 
is  having  repercussions  on  advertisement  revenues 
and  this,  coupled  with  ever-increasing  printing  and 
other  costs,  must  have  an  effect  on  profit  margins. 


Educational  books 

In  my  opening  remarks  I  referred  to  our  stake  in 
book  publishing  through  the  separate  activities  of  a 
number  of  our  publishing  companies.  Included  in  a 
wide  variety  of  publications  are  a  large  number  of 
school  textbooks  and  other  educational  aids  from 
Odhams  and  Newnes  which  have  earned  the  com¬ 
mendation  of  the  scholastic  profession.  I  view  with 
particular  pleasure  this  aspect  of  our  business, 
which  I  am  sure  has  a  strong  future  before  it. 


Pulp  and  paper  interests 

Apart  from  our  main  activity  of  publishing  you  will 
know  that  the  Group  has  long-standing  interests  in 
pulp  and  paper  manufacture.  These  were  consoli¬ 
dated  early  in  1961  into  one  large  holding  in  Albert 
E.  Reed  &  Company  Ltd.,  one  of  the  major  paper- 
producing  companies  of  the  world.  During  the  past 
year  Reed  has  continued  to  develop  its  operations. 
The  new  mili  in  Norway  has  started  production  of 
pulp,  and  is  expected  to  cojimence  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  paper  this  year.  In  Italy,  Reed,  jointly  with  its 
partner  La  Centrale  Finanziaria  Generate  S.p.A.,  is 
operating  a  carton  factory  in  Turin,  and  construction 
■^a  new  carton  board  mill  at  Cassino,  south  of 
Rome,  has  commenced,  '''he  substantial  interests 
in  Canada  continue  \'  oe  developed,  and  the 
Australian  enterprise  is  making  headway. 

The  paper  industry  in  Britain  has  been  subjected  to 
heavy  pressure  on  prices,  and  profit  margins  have 
been  reduced  as  a  resuit  of  continuing  tariff  reduc¬ 
tions  on  many  imported  papers.  There  is  a  tem¬ 
porary  world  surplus  of  supply  over  demand  in  the 
industry,  but  the  diversification  of  Reed  in  packaging 
and  in  its  overseas  developments  is  helping  to 
offset  this  pressure  on  profitability. 


Printing  ink 

The  other  important  raw  material  of  printing-ink— 
has  been  represented  for  a  long  period  by  a  sub¬ 
stantial  interest  in  the  Empire  Printing  Ink  Company 
Ltd.  This  interest  was  sold  at  the  end  of  the  financial 
year  for  cash  and  shares  in  Ault  &  Wiborq  Ltd.,  who 
for  many  years  have  been  the  sole  suppliers  of  ink 
to  Odhams  Press. 


Geraldine  House 

The  final  severance  from  Geraldine  House,  our 
home  lor  many  years,  was  completed  in  May  this 
year  when  we  sold  the  premises  for  the  very  satisfac¬ 
tory  sum  of  £1,105,000.  The  surplus  arising  will  be 
reflected  in  the  current  year's  accounts. 


The  prospect  ahead 

Viewing  the  prospect  ahead,  prophecy  is  buttressed 
by  the  knowledge  that  the  activities  of  the  Group  are 
sufficiently  diverse  to  provide  a  buffer  against  the 
effects  of  a  set-back  in  any  single  part  of  the  busi¬ 
ness.  I  have  every  hope  that  when  next  we  meet  the 
results  you  will  then  be  considering  will  be  even 
more  satisfactory. 

In  conclusion  I  would  like  to  thank  the  employees  ot 
all  our  companies  at  home  and  abroad  for  their 
loyal  and  active  support  throughout  the  year.  I  am 
well  aware  that  the  combined  energy  and  skill  o* 
the  many  thousands  of  men  and  women  associei 
with  our  Group  forms  one  of  our  greatest  assr 
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GOLD  IN  THOSE  KEYS — John  T.  Morris,  left,  of  Schaefer  Brewing  Co., 
presents  the  Golden  Typewriter  Award  to  Forrest  Allen,  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Press-News,  who  was  named  "Newspaper  Man  of  the  Year"  for  a 
series  on  the  legal  squabble  in  a  local  bank. 


FAIRCHILD 

news 


Stephen  S.  Marks  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  publisher  of  HOME  FUR¬ 
NISHINGS  DAILY,  effective  Sept. 
4.  Mr.  Marks  has  been  serving  as 
editor  of  DAILY  NEWS  RECORD, 
also  a  Fairchild  publication,  since 
June  1,  1958.  He  joined  the  latter 
paper  in  October,  1927,  as  editor 
of  the  rayon  section.  In  January  of 
1946  he  became  associate  editor  of 
the  paper,  remaining  in  that  post 
until  becoming  editor. 


Kenneth  A.  Howrv  has  been  named 
editor  of  DAILY  NEWS  RECORD, 
succeeding  Mr.  Marks.  Mr.  Howry, 
who  has  been  asstwiate  editor  of  the 
paper  since  1958,  will  take  over  his 
duties  on  Aug.  6.  He  joined  the 
DAILY  NEWS  RECORD  in  1924 
and  over  the  intervening  years  has 
served  continuously  on  the  editorial 
staff  editing  and  writing  for  a  w'ide 
number  of  areas  covered  by  the 
paper. 


J.  Cohn  has  been  named  director 
of  Far  Eastern  operations  for  Fair- 
child  Publications.  He  also  succeeds 
Sheldon  C.  Wesson  as  head  of  the 
Japan  bureau,  headquartered  in 
Tokyo.  Mr.  Cohn  has  been  associated 
with  Fairchild  since  1934  and 
served  in  various  reportorial  capaci¬ 
ties.  In  1947.  he  was  named  London 
bureau  chief.  In  1959  he  was  ap¬ 
pointed  chief  European  correspond¬ 
ent,  with  headquarters  based  initial¬ 
ly  in  Milan  and  later  in  Geneva. 


Two  new  appointments  to  Fair¬ 
child’s  Washington  bureau  news 
staff  are  Richard  L.  Gorrell  and 
Herbert  P.  Carlson.  Mr.  Gorrell, 
formerly  with  the  Charlotte  News, 
Charlotte,  N.  C.,  and  a  one-time 
Associated  Press  reporter  in  the 
South,  replaces  Miriam  G.  Leigh, 
long-time  Washington  bureau  staffer 
who  is  transferring  to  New  York 
to  join  the  news  staff  of  DRUG 
NEWS  W  EEKLY.  Mr.  Carlson,  who 
has  worked  for  the  Fort  Lauder¬ 
dale  News,  the  Miami  News  and 
other  Florida  newspapers,  is  the 
replacement  for  Harry  Picknell  who 
has  resigned. 


In  listing  assignments  for  HOME 
FURNISHINGS  DAILY’s  coverage 
of  the  Chicago  housewares  shows 
in  last  week’s  “Fairchild  News” 
column,  the  dates  of  the  shows  were 
incorrectly  listed.  The  Independent 
Housewares  Exhibit  runs  July  8- 
12;  the  National  Housewares  Ex¬ 
hibit,  July  9-13. 

FAIRCHILD 
Publications,  Inc. 

7  East  12th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
hththhen  of 

D«il,  N«wt  Record.  Women'$  Wear  Deily, 
Home  Fumishingi  Daily,  Footwear  News, 
Supermarket  News,  Drug  News  Weekly, 
Men's  Wear  Electronic  News,  Books, 
Metalworking  News,  Directories. 
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Miami  Herald  Adds 
'  13  to  News  Staflf 

I  Miami,  Fla. 

!  Thirteen  new  members  have 
1  joined  the  Miami  Herald  staff. 
They  are: 

WILLIAM  BRAUCHER— 
sports  desk,  from  Willoughby 
(O.)  News  Herald. 

IRVEN  DIEBERT  JR.— chief 
of  Vero  Beach  Bureau,  from 
Vero  Beach  News-Journal. 

JOSEPH  DEVINE— copy  edi¬ 
tor,  from  U.S.  Army. 

THOMAS  DORAN— state 
staff,  from  Fort  Lauderdale  Sun- 
Sentinel. 

THOMAS  HARTZELL— state 
staff  writer,  from  Cape  Cod 
(Mass.)  Standard  Times. 

GLENN  KIRCHHOFF— copy 
editor,  from  Philadelphia  Daily 
News. 

PETER  MANN— education 
writer,  from  Los  .Angeles  Herald 
Examiner. 

LARRY  MILLER— Cocoa 
Bureau  Chief,  from  Jackson 
(Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot. 

RICHARD  PEACOCK— state 
desk,  from  Bradenton  Herald. 

THOMAS  R.  THOMPSON— 
copy  editor,  from  Dixon  (Ill.) 
Evening  Telegraph. 

RALPH  WARNER— copy  edi¬ 
tor,  from  Tampa  Tribune. 

CHARLES  WHITED— staff 
writer,  from  Nashville  Tennes- 

*  LEE  WINFREY  —  staff 
writer,  from  UPI,  Miami. 

• 

Mike  Webster,  June  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Sam  Houston  State  Col¬ 
lege — to  sports  staff,  San  An¬ 
tonio  (Tex.)  Express. 

*  *  * 

Edward  R.  Johnson,  busi¬ 
ness  editor,  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Sentinel — to  Klau-Van  Pieter- 
som-Dunlap  agency  as  public  re¬ 
lations  counsel. 

*  *  * 

Dave  Siddon,  formerly  busi¬ 
ness  editor.  North  Hollywood 
(Calif.)  Valley  Times  Today — 
to  sports  editor  of  paper,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Claud  Newman,  now 
associate  sports  editor. 


DRAKE  PERSONNEL 

offers 

PROFESSIONAL 
PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

I  •  EDITORIAL  & 

PUBLISHING  FIELDS 

•  GRAPHIC  ARTS  FIELD 

•  ADVERTISING  FIELD 

Rapid  •  Confidential  •  Nationwide 

All  inquiries  acknowledged  and  given 
personalized,  professional  service 
SEE — Job  descriptions  in  the  classi¬ 
fied  sections  of  this  issue. 

\  Drake  personnel,  inc. 

I  29  East  Madison  Bldg.  Financial  6-8700 
Chicago  2,  Illinois 


Charles  Eck — from  Walla 
Walla  (Wash.)  Union-Bulletin 
to  news  staff,  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Post-Intelligencer. 

*  •  ♦ 

I.  J.  O’Deskv,  circulation 
manager,  Toledo  (Ohio)  Times 
— appointed  to  Ohio  Commission 
on  Children  and  Youth. 

*  *  * 

Gene  M.  Brown,  formerly 
with  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  and  more  recently  director 
of  public  relations  for  Olin 
Mathieson  Chemical  Corporation 
— now  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  the  Magnavox  Com¬ 
pany. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Thomas  J.  Kelley,  assistant 
national  advertising  director  of 
the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times — a 
bachelor  of  Arts  degree  (His¬ 
tory)  after  eight  years  of  night 
school. 

e  *  * 

James  Llamas,  May  graduate 
of  Southeastern  Louisiana  Col¬ 
lege  —  to  reporter,  Hammond 
(La.)  Daily  Star. 

*  *  * 

Terry  Barton — from  court¬ 
house  reporter,  Omaha  (Neb.) 
World-Herald,  to  chief  of  its 
Council  Bluffs  (Iowa)  news 
bureau. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Don  C.  Wright — promoted 
from  photographer  to  photo  edi¬ 
tor,  Miami  (Fla.)  News.  Hend¬ 
rik  J.  Berns  —  promoted  to 
assistant  city  editor.  News. 

*  «  * 

Ruth  Moore,  Chicago  (Ill.) 

Sun-Times  reporter  —  honorary 
membership  in  the  Chicago 

chapter,  American  Institute  of 
Architects. 


Ross  Named  Editor 
Of  2  Chalk  Dailies 

Stanley  Ross  was  this  week 
named  editor-in-chief  of  La 
Prensa,  New  York  Spanish 
language  daily.  He  continues 
editor-in-chief  of  El  Diario  de 
Neuva  York.  Both  are  owned  by 
O.  Roy  Chalk,  and  his  Trans¬ 
portation  Communications  Cor¬ 
poration  of  America.  Mr.  Chalk 
has  announced  they  are  the  start 
of  a  group  of  Spanish  and  Eng¬ 
lish  language  newspapers  he 
plans  to  buy  in  this  country  and 
in  Central  and  South  America 
and  the  Carribean  Islands.  (Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher,  May  26,  1962, 
Pff.  11). 

Mr.  Chalk,  who  previously 
said  he  had  Iwught  for  $5,000,- 
000  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  building  from  Eric 
Ridder,  publisher,  to  house  his 
two  papers,  this  week  declared 
the  transaction  had  been  “tem¬ 
porarily  deferred,” 

• 

Dale  Francis — promoted  to 
editor,  Troy  (O.)  Daily  News  to 
replace  George  E.  Amick  Jr., 
editor  since  January,  1961,  who 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Trenton  (N.  J.)  Times. 

♦  *  • 

Nate  Haseltine,  Washinton 
(D.  C.)  Post  science  writer  — 
new  president  of  the  National 

Association  of  Science  Writers. 

*  *  * 

William  E.  Rowley,  religious 
news  editor,  Albany  (N.  Y.) 
Knickerbocker  News  —  the 
James  O.  Supple  Memorial 
Award  ($100)  of  the  Religious 
Newswriters  Association. 
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Speidel  Group  uS'presf  i 

^  public  relations 

Lists  Chauffes  capo  Associatic 

^  and  Industry 

Saunas,  Calif.  International  T 
Edward  J.  Quilla  has  been  * 

elected  president  and  treasurer  Alfred  P.  R 
of  Visalia  Newspapers  Inc.,  and  Oakland  (Calil 
a  director  of  Speidel  Newspa-  22  of  his  26  : 
pers,  Inc.  He  succeeds  Robert  M.  paper — retired 
Speidel,  son  of  the  newspaper  43-year  news  c! 
group’s  founder. 

Charles  G.  Murray,  former 
editorial  director  of  Rough-  ’^"7/  R,// 

keepsie  Newspapers  Inc.,  is  News-Call  Bui 
newly-elected  editorial  director  f^rancisco  Newt 
of  the  eight  newspapers  in  the  retired  at  65. 
SNI  group.  C. 

John  Brackett,  managing  edi-  reporter,  Hai 

tor,  Visalia  Times-Delta,  was  _ te’  pjjip 

elected  a  director  and  vicepresi-  assignmen 

dent  of  Visalia  Newspapers  Inc.,  c^rps. 
it  also  was  announced  by  Harry  « 

S.  Bunker,  president,  at  the  William  S. 
close  of  SNI  directors’  meetings 

^  Arizona  Jouma 

Mr  Murray  moved  from  the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Z 
Poughkeepsie  Journal  to  Reno  « 

Newspapers  Inc.,  on  June  1.  He  John  A  BuR( 
is  now  vicepresident  of  the  com- 
pany  pubhshing  SNI  s  Reno  ^ 

Evening  Gazette  and  Nevada  ^j^ector  of  info 

State  Journal  Clark  Univei 

Mr.  Quilla  has  been  general  Mass, 
foreman  in  charge  of  the  T-D’s  * 

production  department  since  NELSON  PoY 

1949.  and  editor  of  th 

John  Ben  Snow  is  chairman  of  (Fla.)  Times — 
the  SNI  board.  of  Doctor  of  Lc 

•  son  University. 

Robert  S.  McNeill  Jr. — from  * 

manager  of  U Pi’s  Tampa  (Fla.)  Cassie  Sch; 

bureau,  to  UPI  North  Carolina  versity  of  Sou 
news  manager  at  Raleigh.  He  sophomore  — 
succeeds  William  A.  Shires,  (Calif.)  News 
now  Raleigh  correspondent  for  ment  for  summ( 
the  North  Carolina  Association  * 

of  Afternoon  Dailies.  Olin  Chism, 

«  *  *  Worth  (Tex.) 

Marshall  Doswell,  associate  wire  editor, 

editor.  Rock  Hill  (S.  C.)  Eve-  Record-Chronic, 
ning  Herald — to  director  of  pub¬ 
lic  relations  for  the  Springs  Seth  Kantor 
Cotton  Mills,  Fort  Mill,  S.  C.  (Tex.)  Times-h 
^  ^  ington,  D.  C.,  i 

i^TexarS 

(Ill.)  Tribune  rewrite  man — 
appointed  Illinois  representative,  //  ,  „  ^(Tex 

National  Association  of  Enrolled  '  ^  ^  ’ 

Federal  Tax^Accountants.  Larry  Bush 

writer,  Tampa 

Russ  Davis,  feature  writer,  returned  to  t 
Allentown  (Pa.)  Call-Chronicle  (Fla.)  News  T 
— to  publicity  staff,  Weightman  editor. 

Inc.,  Philadelphia.  ♦ 

*  *  *  James  G.  1 

Robert  O.  Gary,  Journalism  editorial  promo 
staff,  Southern  Illinois  Univer-  the  New  York 
sity — to  editor.  Mount  Carmel  can  and  direct^ 
(Ill.)  Republican-Register,  sue-  relations  for  A 
ceeding  Homer  H.  Murray,  now  — named  speci; 
managing  editor,  Woodstock  public  affairs 
(Ill.)  Daily  Sentinel.  Commerce  Lutl 
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Jerry  Lipson,  formerly  with 
United  Press  International — to 
public  relations  staff  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Association  of  Commerce 
and  Industry  for  the  1962 
International  Trade  Fair. 

♦  *  * 

Alfred  P.  Reck,  city  editor, 
Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune  for 
22  of  his  26  years  with  that 
paper — retired  June  29  from  a 
43-year  news  career. 

*  *  ♦ 

John,  S.  Piper,  financial  edi¬ 
tor,  San  Francisco  (Calif.) 
News-Call  Bulletin  and  San 
Francisco  News  for  33  years — 

retired  at  65. 

*  *  * 

James  C.  Stewart,  e  x  - 
reporter,  Hartford  (Conn.) 
Times — to  Philippines  for  two- 
year  assignment  with  the  Peace 
Corps. 

*  *  <•< 

William  S.  Rising  —  from 
chief  of  copy  desk,  Phoenix 
Arizona  Journal — to  copy  desk, 
Chicago  (Ill.)  Daily  News. 

*  *  « 

John  A.  Burgess,  onetime  re¬ 
porter  for  the  New  Bedford 
( Mass. )  Standard-Times  —  now 
director  of  information  services 
at  Clark  University,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

♦  * 

Nelson  Poynter,  president 
and  editor  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times — honorary  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Letters  from  Stet¬ 
son  University. 

*  *  * 

Cassie  Schafhausen,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Southern  California 
sophomore  —  to  Van  Nuys 
(Calif.)  News  women’s  depart¬ 
ment  for  summer. 

«  *  ♦ 

Olin  Chism,  copyreader.  Fort 
Worth  (Tex.)  Star-Telegram — 
to  wire  editor,  Denton  (Tex.) 
Record-Chronicle. 

*  «  * 

Seth  Kantor,  reporter,  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Times-Herald — to  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  as  correspondent 
for  Scripps-Howard  newspapers 
in  Texas.  Katsy  Eggers,  Times 
Herald  reporter  —  to  state  desk, 
Houston  (Tex.)  Post. 

*  «  * 

Larry  Bush,  former  sports 
writer,  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune — 
returned  to  the  Fort  Pierce 
(Fla.)  News  Tribune  as  sports 
editor. 

*  *  « 

James  G.  Morton,  former 
editorial  promotion  manager  of 
the  New  York  Journal- Ameri¬ 
can  and  director  of  newspaper 
relations  for  American  Weekly 
— named  special  assistant  for 

public  affairs  to  Secretary  of 

Commerce  Luther  H.  Hodges. 


PRESS  RECEPTION  CHAT — Senators  Jacob  K.  Javits  and  Kenneth  B. 
Keating  (right),  New  York  Republicans,  chat  with  Jack  Germond  of 
Gannett  News  Service  and  Warren  Weaver  of  the  New  York  Times  at 
a  press  reception  hosted  by  the  Senators  in  Washington. 


Staff  Shifts  in  Albany 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

John  Leary,  managing  editor 
of  the  Albany  Times-Union,  has 
announced  three  appointments 
in  the  editorial  department. 

Stanley  Levine,  assistant 
sports  editor,  was  named  news 
editor.  Thomas  Cunningham, 
sports  makeup  editor,  has  been 
promoted  to  sports  editor.  Mrs. 
Cathryn  McCune,  formerly  of 
the  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Publish¬ 
ing  Company,  has  been  named 
woman’s  editor.  She  replaces 
Mrs.  Joan  Thompson,  who  is 
resigning  because  of  illness. 

• 

Franklin  J.  Adams,  assist¬ 
ant  sports  editor  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News  —  retiring, 
after  31  years  on  the  paper,  to 
his  native  town  of  Yarmouth, 
Maine. 

*  *  * 

Robert  Harris,  news  editor, 
Bloomington  (Minn.)  Sun-Sub¬ 
urbanite — to  copy  desk,  St.  Paul 
(Minn.)  Pioneer  Press. 

*  *  * 

Charles  W.  Payne,  a  former 
central  division  manager  of  UPI 
Newspictures  —  now  vicepresi¬ 
dent  (field  services)  of  Selvage 
&  Lee,  public  relations  firm. 


Karen  Wessel,  a  former 
Dubuque  (Iowa)  Telegraph  staff 
member  —  now  editor  of  the 
Home  and  Family  Section, 
Evansville  (Ind.)  Sunday 
Courier  and  Press. 

♦  *  « 

Mrs.  Charolette  Stonp,  a 
graduate  of  Stephens  College 
and  the  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin  —  named  society  columnist 
for  the  Evansville  (Ind.)  Sun¬ 
day  Courier  and  Press. 

*  *  * 

Peter  J.  Conway,  former 
office  boy  on  Waterbury  (Conn.) 
American — now  on  sports  de¬ 
partment  staff.  Martha  Sweet- 
SER — to  society  desk. 

*  *  * 

Sy  Ramsey  —  appointed  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  AP  bureau  at 
Frankfort,  Ky.  He  was  formerly 
in  Louisville. 

*  *  * 

Jack  Mettcalfe  —  promoted 
from  special  writer  to  news  edi¬ 
tor  in  the  Washington  Bureau, 
New  York  Daily  News. 

«  *  * 

Brenda  Woods  D’Amato,  who 
began  working  for  the  New 
York  Daily  News  in  the  infor¬ 
mation  department  in  1946  — 
now  writing  the  Doris  Blake 
column  of  personal  advice. 


MILLARD  COPE'S 

Weekly  News  Tips  Service 

When  Millard  Cope,  editor  of  the  “News  Messenger,”  Mar¬ 
shall,  Texas,  started  his  NEWS  TIPS  service  for  the  Harte-Hanks 
newspapers  several  years  ago,  a  number  of  editors  across  the 
country  wanted  to  purchase  the  service  for  their  use  also.  Since 
that  time  NEWS  TIPS  has  grown  to  be  the  most  complete  and 
comprehensive  service  of  its  kind  produced  for  newspapers. 

It  is  departmentalized  for  easy  assi^ments  and  contains  from 
10  to  15  pages  of  ideas  and  suggestions  for  better  local  news 
coverage. 

Suggestions  for  sports  pages,  women’s  pages,  feature  pages, 
classified  pages,  editorial  pages  and  other  departments,  including 
newspaper  promotions,  are  also  a  part  of  this  invaluable  weekly 
service. 

Wire  or  write  for  current  samples. 

GENERAL  FEATURES  CORP. 

250  Pork  Ave.,  N.  Y.  YU  6-7625 
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Many  tranquilizers  are  available,  but  only  one  is  named 

“Miltown!’ 

(and  it’s  spelled  with  a  cap  and  one  ‘4”) 


AVe’cl  like  to  point  out  tliat  “Miltown”  is 
the  registered  trademark  of  Clarter  Prod¬ 
ucts,  Inc.,  and  that  it  is  properly  used  only 
to  identify  the  original  meprobamate,  dis¬ 
covered  and  introduced  by  our  ^V'allace 
I  .aboratories  division. 


One  favor.  In  referring  to  “Miltown,” 
won’t  you  please  print  it  as  we  have,  in 
(piotation  marks  and  with  a  capital  “M”? 
Or,  if  the  style  of  your  paper  favors  it,  use 
all  caps  and  omit  the  cpiotes.  We  want  to 
protei  t  onr  trademark,  and  we’ll  be  most 
grateful  for  your  cooperation. 


“Miltown! 


I  HK  ORI(;iXAL  MEPROB.\M.\  I  E 

2-mefhyl-2-n-l}roj)yl-l  ,3-jnolmu('diol 
(Ucarbamate  —  U.S,  Patent  2,724,720 


l)lSC;OVEREl)  AM)  I.\  I  RODUCED  mb  WAI.E.XCE  I.AIiORA  lORIES  (bv/nhttry, 

*  Division  of  Oarter  Products,  Inc.  cm.7 


HELPING  YOUTH  TO  HELP  ITSELF— Kingsburgy  Smith  (left),  pub¬ 
lisher,  New  York  Journel-American,  talks  with  A.  Edward  Miller  (center), 
publisher,  McCall's  magazine,  and  New  York  Mayor  Robert  F.  Wagner 
about  formation  of  a  Committee  for  Industrial  Leaders  for  Youth.  Mr. 
Miller  is  chairman  of  the  committee  organized  to  aid  in  control  of 
juvenile  delinquency  and  crime  in  New  York. 


3  Latin  Americans 
Join  Tlieta  Sigma  Phi 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Three  Latin  American  pruests 
were  initiated  into  Theta  Sigma 
Phi  at  the  national  convention  of 
women  journalists  here  recently. 

They  were  Elizabeth  Borton 
de  Trevino,  American-born 
author,  newspaperwoman  and 
public  relations  counselor  from 
Mexico  City;  Melida  Ruth  Sepul¬ 
veda,  editor  and  writer  from  the 
Republic  of  Panama ;  and  Blanca 
Luz  de  Rodriguez,  editor  and 
novelist  from  Guatemala. 

Mrs.  Rodriguez  reported  that 
there  are  few’  women  reporters 
in  Guatemala  outside  of  the 
women’s  section  field.  This  is  so, 
she  suggested,  because  Latin 
American  w’omen  enjoy  them¬ 
selves  more  in  making  up  a  page 
of  information  about  the  home 
or  in  writing  news  of  society 
events. 

Two  members  presented  dis¬ 
tinguished  service  awards  by  the 
group  w’ere  Dorothy  LohoflF 
Gingrich  of  Seguin,  Tex.,  and 
Gladys  Whitely  Hearst  of  Cedar 
Falls,  Iowa. 

Re-elected  were:  Mrs.  Miriam 
Sturgeon  of  Nashville,  Ind., 
president;  and  Marjorie  Paxton 
of  Miami,  Fla.,  Susan  Alice 
Browm  of  Ames,  Iowa,  and  Floy 
Johnson  of  Austin,  editor  of 
“The  Matrix,”  all  vicepresidents. 
• 

John  H.  Larimfk — to  editor 
of  the  Winchester  (Ind.)  News 
and  Journal  Herald  from  the 
Union  City  Times-Gazette.  He 
succeeds  Jerry  Davis  —  now 
managing  editor  of  Indiana 
Rural  News. 


Barry  Fisher,  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity  student — to  Albany  (N. 
Y.)  Knickerbocker  News  sum¬ 
mer  replacement. 

ttt  t  * 

Lindsay  Arthur,  a  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  San  Francisco  Press 
&  Union  League  Club  —  ad¬ 
vanced  to  financial  editor,  San 
Francisco  (Calif.)  News  Call 
Bulletin. 

• 

AP  Moves  Brutto 
To  Rio  de  Janeiro 

Frank  Brutto,  Associated 
Press  foreign  correspondent  and 
dean  of  the  Vatican  press  corps, 
has  been  named  chief  of  bureau 
at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  He  is  expected 
to  assume  the  new  post  early  in 
August,  following  home  leave  in 
the  United  States.  He  w’ill  suc¬ 
ceed  Tom  Masterson,  w’ho  is 
being  given  another  assignment. 

Mr.  Brutto,  55,  born  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  w’as  graduated  in  journal¬ 
ism  from  the  University  of 
Montana  and  worked  on  the 
Missoula  (Mont.)  Missoulian, 
Evanston  (Ill.)  News-Index  and 
the  Chicago  Herald  and  Exam¬ 
iner  before  joining  the  AP  Chi¬ 
cago  bureau  in  1937. 

• 

Van  Sony  Leaves 
Tahoe  Daily  Tribune 

Al  Tahoe,  Calif. 

Neal  Van  Sooy,  has  resigned 
as  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Tahoe  Daily  Tribune. 

Mr.  Van  Sooy,  who  has  been 
with  the  Lake  Tahoe  newspaper 
for  the  past  15  months,  plans  to 
continue  to  make  his  home  at 
Zephyr  Cove,  Nevada. 


Ray  Germain,  Las  Vegas 
(Nev.)  Sun — new  president  of 
the  Nevada  State  Press  Associa¬ 
tion. 

*  *  * 

Mike  Payette,  former  general 
manager  of  the  Winnemuca 
(Nev.)  Humboldt  Star  —  to 
Virginia  City  (Nev.)  Chronicle. 
Stuart  Robertson — from  night 
editor  of  the  Las  Vegas  (Nev.) 
Review-Journal  to  general  man¬ 
ager  Humboldt  Star. 

*  *  * 

Charles  Royal,  copyreader, 
Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union — 
promoted  to  major  in  the  New 
York  Guard. 

«  *  * 

Howard  L.  Lewis — from  state 
government  beat  for  the 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Mail 
to  administrative  assistant  at 
West  Virginia  University  Medi¬ 
cal  Center. 

*  *  * 

Edward  C.  Lavelle,  16  years 
with  the  weekly  West  Hartford 
(Conn.)  News  —  resigning  as 
publisher  to  start  research,  book 
w’riting  and  monographs  for 
corporate  interests. 

• 

Educated  Super 

Royal  Oak,  Mich. 

Keith  LaFountaine,  mechani¬ 
cal  superintendent  of  the  Daily 
T  ribune  here,  w’as  graduated 
from  Wayne  State  University 
June  21  with  a  B.S.  degree  in 
Busines  Administration.  Work 
toward  •  he  degree  was  completed 
in  seven  years  of  night  school 
studies. 


Obituary 


L.  F.  Valentine,  85,  vice- 
president,  columnist  and  editor¬ 
ial  writer,  Clay  Center  (Kans.) 
Dispatch;  June  20.  A  news¬ 
paperman  for  62  years,  he  took 
over  management  of  the  Times 
in  1900.  A  son,  Harry,  is  presi¬ 
dent,  publisher  and  editor  of  the 
Dispatch. 

*  «  * 

Mabel  A.  Shaw,  82,  retired 
co-publisher  of  the  Inglewood 
(Calif.)  Daily  News;  June  15. 

*  «  * 

Arnott  Duncan,  47,  sports- 
writer,  Phoenix  Arizona  Repub¬ 
lic;  June  10. 

♦  *  » 

Ralph  Wheeler,  63,  school- 
l)oy  sports  editor  of  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Herald  and  a  Herald 
writer  for  38  years;  June  20. 

*  ♦  ♦ 

Hugh  P.  Davis,  60,  adver¬ 
tising  manager,  Chicago  (Ill.) 
Daily  Calumet;  June  20. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Frank  T.  Johnson,  56,  Illi¬ 
nois  insurance  man,  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Republican;  June  15. 

EDITOR  & 


Frank  P.  Rollins  81, 
Retired  Publisher 

Danbury,  Conn. 

Frank  P.  Rollins,  81,  retired 
publisher  and  editor  of  the  Dan¬ 
bury  News-Times,  died  at  his 
home  here  June  28. 

Mr.  Rollins  retired  in  1950 
after  38  years  with  the  News- 
Times  and  its  predecessor,  the 
Danbury  Times.  He  came  to 
Danbury  in  1912  after  news¬ 
paper  work  in  Lewiston  and 
Kennebec,  Me. 

He  was  named  city  editor  of 
the  Times  in  1931,  city  editor 
of  the  merged  News-Times  in 
1933,  managing  editor  in  1935, 
and  publisher  in  1941. 

Mr.  Rollins  also  served  as 
business  manager  and  treasurer 
of  the  company  from  1941  until 
he  retired. 

• 

Mario  Crespi,  84 

Milan,  Italy 

Mario  Crespi,  co-owner  of 
Corriere  Della  Sera,  died  June 
20  after  a  long  illness.  He  was 
84.  Mr.  Crespi  and  his  two 
surviving  brothers,  Aldo  and 
Vittorio,  also  owned  a  hydro¬ 
electric  plant  and  thriving 
Italian  farms. 

• 

Merrill  Palmer.  48,  Chicago 
(Ill.)  Sun-Times  photographer; 
June  17.  Formerly  in  Minne¬ 
apolis  for  15  years. 

*  4^  * 

Peter  C.  Boyd,  76,  Wheeling 
(W.  Va.)  News-Register  re¬ 
porter  and  labor  columnist; 
June  20. 

t-  *  * 

Henry  W.  Voss,  retired  audi¬ 
tor,  Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Her¬ 
ald;  June  16. 

«  «  4c 

Robert  V.  Faust,  71,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  weekly 
Weatherly  (Pa.)  Herald;  June 
18.  He  was  formerly  on  the  staff 
of  the  Hazelton  (Pa.)  Standard 
Sentinel  (now  the  Standard 
Speaker). 

*  *  * 

Carl  L.  Turner,  owner  of  the 
Waupaca  (Wis.)  Waupaca 
County  Publishing  Corporation, 
and  past  president  of  the  Wis¬ 
consin  Press  Association;  June 
18.  His  firm  published  the  w’eekly 
Waupaca  County  Post;  several 
farm  publications;  a  vacation 
season  weekly  picture  news¬ 
paper,  the  Chain  o'  Lakes  Pic¬ 
ture  Post;  and  the  Inverness 
(Fla.)  Citrus  County  Chronicle. 
He  formerly  worked  22  years  for 
International  News  Service  as 
bureau  manager  in  Chicago, 
Detroit,  Pittsburgh,  Columbus. 
Ohio,  and  New  York.  He  also 
worked  for  United  Press,  and 
was  once  co-publisher  of  the 
Clintonville  (Wis.)  Tribune- 
Gazette. 
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±  TY  College  Park,  Md. 

•*■  •*•  Foreign  newspapers  and  the 

Unu'ERSITY  Park,  Pa.  In  addition  to  the  office  stint,  conditions  under  which  they  are 
A  slim,  blue-eyed  blonde  coed  Miss  Palmer  spends  at  least  two  published  were  studied  by  Uni- 
who  looks  as  if  she  could  grace  hours  a  day  “seeing  people.”  She  versity  of  Maryland  students  of 
a  dance  floor  or  fashion  show  believes  that  an  editor  must  be  a  World’s  News  Press  course 
with  equal  ease  has  become  the  in  close  touch  with  all  campus  during  the  spring  semester, 
first  woman  editor  since  World  events,  movements  and  opinions.  The  new  course,  under  the 
War  II  days  of  the  Daily  Col-  “Guide”  is  the  word  she  direction  of  Dr.  Carter  R.  Bryan, 
legian,  student  newspaper  at  the  chooses  as  the  key  to  a  student  of  the  Department  of  Joumal- 
Pennsylvania  State  University,  newspaper’s  function.  The  news-  ism,  acquainted  students  with 
The  girl  who  has  ended  a  17-  paper  should  inform  its  readers  the  history,  economic  basis,  legal 
year  reign  of  male  “chiefs”  is  not  only  of  campus  events,  but  position,  extent  and  special  prob- 
Ann  Palmer,  daughter  of  Mr.  of  world  affairs  as  well,  she  lems  of  the  press  in  the  various 
and  Mrs.  F.  F.  Palmer,  of  Paoli.  says.  The  latter  is  particularly  countries  of  the  world  as  well 
Her  father  is  a  Sun  Oil  Com-  important,  she  declares,  since  as  the  influence  of  the  press  in 
pany  executive.  the  Daily  Collegian  may  be  the  the  political,  social  and  cultural 

Ann  will  be  a  senior  in  the  only  newspaper  some  students  life  of  the  people  of  those  coun¬ 
fall.  As  is  the  custom,  she  has  read.  tries. 

taken  over  the  editorial  reins  A  strong,  vigorous  editorial  in  addition  to  Dr.  Bryan’s 
this  spring,  at  the  end  of  her  policy  with  the  newspaper  tak-  ],  r  ures,  speakers  from  15 
junior  year.  ing  a  stand  on  important  issues  countries  described  conditions 

This  “boss  lady”  of  a  staff  of  is  advocated  by  this  young  worn-  under  which  the  press  operates 
115  members  already  has  re-  an  editor.  She  believes  that  the  in  their  homelands.  Among  them 
futed  the  often  vddely-held  idea  newspaper  should  present  all  were  Frank  Mitchell,  of  the 
that  women  cannot  work  under  sides  of  a  question  and  that  dif-  British  Embassy;  Dr.  Robert 
pressure  or  that  they  are  poor  fering  viewpoints  can  be  ex-  Borchardt,  German  Embassy; 
organizers.  pre.ssed  in  letters  and  columns.  Roger  London,  Consul  of 

“Fortunately,  I  thrive  under  “Editing  a  newspaper  is  a  big  France;  Gunnar  W.  Lonaeus, 
pres.sure,”  she  says.  “Some  of  responsibility,”  Miss  Palmer  ad-  Swedish  press  attache;  Edward 
my  best  work  is  done  facing  mits.  “An  editor  must  guarf  Saratov,  assistant  Soviet  press 
deadlines.”  against  abusing  this  responsi-  attache;  Zygmunt  Broniarek, 

An  eight-hour  day  in  the  Daily  bility  and  must  use  it  wisely.  Washington  correspondent  of 
Collegian  office  is  superimposed  Penn  State’s  newspaper,  which  the  Polish  newspaper,  Trybunn 
on  her  regular  academic  sched-  is  run  by  an  independent  cor-  Ludu;  Jamal  A.  Sa’d,  Arab 
ule  with  no  appreciable  harm  to  poration  with  a  board  of  di-  Information  Service*  Dr.  Karl 


News  Trainee  Wins 
Lowe  Scholarship 

Washington 

Two  Washington  area  college 
students  received  the  first  annual 
Herman  A.  Lowe  Memorial 
scholarships  of  $500  each  which 
are  presented  in  memory  of  the 
former  Washington  newsman. 
The  winners  were  Michael  D. 
Mosettig,  19,  a  junior  at  George 
Washington  University,  and 
Harry  R.  Potts  Jr.,  23,  a  junior 
at  the  University  of  Maryland. 

The  awards  were  presented  by 
Florence  Lowe,  Mr.  Lowe’s 
widow,  and  E.  W.  Scripps  II, 
chairman  of  the  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  Foundation. 

Mr.  Mosettig  is  a  reporter 
trainee  with  the  Carpenter  News 
Bureau,  correspondents  for  the 
Boston  Herald  Traveler,  Arkan¬ 
sas  Gazette,  and  other  news¬ 
papers. 

Mr.  Potts  is  managing  editor 
of  the  U.  of  M.  student  news¬ 
paper,  the  Diamondhack,  for  the 
coming  school  year. 


CHAIRMEN  NAMED  Charleston,  S.  C. 

East  Lansing,  Mich.  A  former  British  and  South- 
New  chairmen  have  been  ern  African  newsman,  Stewart 
named  for  the  Division  of  Mass  Russell  King,  35,  has  joined  the 
Communications  and  the  School  editorial  staff  of  the  Charleston 
01  Journalism  in  Michigan  State  News-Courier. 

University’s  College  of  Commu-  Mr.  King  was  formerly  on  the 
nication  Arts.  Johannesburg  (South  Africa) 

Prof.  John  W.  Crawford,  Rand  Daily  Mail;  Natal  (South 
chairman  of  the  Department  of  Africa)  Witness,  Johannesburg 
Advertising,  was  given  the  addi-  Star,  and  Bulawayo  (Southern 
tional  post  of  chairman  of  the  Rhodesia)  Chronicle.  He  also 
Division  of  Mass  Communica-  worked  in  England  for  the 
tions  which  includes  the  Depart-  Kemsley  Newspapers  and  for 
ment  of  Advertising,  School  of  Reuters. 


Ann  Palmer 
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SIX-TON  LOOK  at  newsprint . . . 

better  through  research 


This  six-ton  reel  of  newsprint  has 
just  been  spun  off  one  of  Great  North¬ 
ern’s  giant  papermaking  machines  at  a 
speed  of  almost  half  a  mile  a  minute. 


PAPER 


Compared  with  newsprint  of  even 
a  generation  ago,  this  is  paper  of  new 
quality,  with  built-in  characteristics  to 
meet  the  demands  of  today’s  news¬ 
papers.  It  is  stronger  to  withstand  high¬ 
speed  press  operation,  whiter  for  better 
copy  definition.  It  offers  a  good  base 
for  color  reproduction. 
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COMPANY 


Tomorrow,  too,  may  call  for  a  fur¬ 
ther  revolution  in  newsprint.  Great 
Northern  is  prepared  for  it.  The  com¬ 
pany’s  hundred-million-dollar  invest¬ 
ment  in  the  future  reaches  from 
woodlot  to  shipping  room,  to  provide 
a  quality  sheet  in  unending  supply. 
Product  development  is  outward  evi¬ 
dence  of  continuing  research  in  new 
and  better  papers  and  better  ways  to 
make  them. 


Great  Northern  has  been  privileged 
to  serve  America’s  newspaper  industry 
for  over  60  years.  It  looks  forward  to 
being  the  industry’s  dependable  and 
progressive  partner  in  the  growing 
years  to  come. 


Mills  in  Maine  •  Sales  Offices:  522  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  36;  MUrray  Hill  2*5984 
•  20  Providence  Street^Boston  16;  H^Ancock  6-79W  •  230  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago  I 
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2420  Carew  Tower,  Cincinnati  1;  GArffeld  1-3080  •  1700  K  Street,  N.W.,  Washington  6;  296^668 
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Spread  of  Fee-tv 
To  Help  Newspapers 

By  Ralph  B.  Cowan 
Promotion  Manager,  Toronto  Star 


(This  is  part  of  an  address 
which  Mr.  Cowan  made  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  newspaper 
promotion  managers  in  Mon¬ 
treal.  Mr.  Cowan  is  a  former 
president — 1952 — of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Circulation  Managers 
Association  and  he  has  just  been 
elected  to  the  Canadian  Parlia¬ 
ment  on  the  Liberal  side.) 

As  the  price  of  papers  keeps 
moving  upward,  we  find  more 
and  more  families  who  used  to 
read  more  than  one  newspaper  a 
day  cutting  down  in  their  pur¬ 
chases  of  reading  matter.  As 
promotion  men,  we  can  point 
with  satisfaction  to  the  circula¬ 
tion  figures  of  public  record 
which  show  that  since  1945  over¬ 
all  daily  circulation  has  boomed 
from  4G  million  to  60  million 
copies  a  day. 

But  as  w’e  carefully  scrutinize 
that  growth  we  will  realize  that 
the  number  of  papers  being  read 
by  individuals  of  family  groups 
is  showing  a  steady  decline  as 
compared  with  past  figures. 
Only  a  booming  population  with 
its  correlative  demand  for  read¬ 
ing  matter  has  made  it  possible 
for  newspaper  circulation  figures 
to  climb  to  annual  new  heights. 

A  Boon  to  Advertisers 

This  slowdown  in  the  inctease 
in  circulation  growth  figures  has 
been  a  boon  to  advertisers  the 
continent  over  because  the  fewer 
papers  a  family  reads,  the  more 
thoroughly  they  peruse  their 
content.s.  Families  that  used  to 
buy  two  or  three  papers  a  day 
for  one,  two  or  three  cents  a 
copy  would  think  little  about 
looking  at  one  or  two  news  items 


in  which  they  had  a  personal  in¬ 
terest  and  then  discarding  the 
paper. 

Today,  those  newspapers  which 
demand  a  price  from  the  con¬ 
sumer  in  keeping  with  the  worth 
of  their  news  and  editorial  con¬ 
tent  are  read  thoroughly  by  the 
family  before  being  laid  aside. 
.All  this,  of  course,  is  to  the  good 
for  advertisers. 

But  all  the  time,  competition 
in  the  form  of  television  has 
been  stealing  time,  and  stealing 
time,  and  stealing  time  from 
newspaper  reading  until  today, 
television  stations  are  drawing 
away  millions  and  millions  of 
dollars  of  advertising  revenue 
from  newspapers  because  they 
are  able  to  prove  that  the  public 
spends  hours  and  hours  view¬ 
ing  television,  which  time  was 
formerly  spent  in  reading. 

So,  today,  we  are  faced  with 
the  fact  that  not  only  does  tele¬ 
vision  limit  circulation  growth 
by  circumscribing  the  time  peo¬ 
ple  will  devote  to  newspaper 
reading  but  to  throw  salt  in  the 
wounds  they  command  adver¬ 
tising  revenues  that  should  be 
going  into  newspapers  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  comparing 
viewing  time  with  reading  time 
to  the  detriment  of  newspaper 
publishers. 

To  those  newspaper  men  who 
have  watched  television  adver¬ 
tising  sales  climb  and  climb  and 
climb  while  newspaper  linage 
has  been  holding  steady  or  de¬ 
clining,  to  .say  nothing  of  the 
papers  that  have  disappeared,  1 
would  say,  remember,  the  inhab¬ 
itants  of  the  sub-continent  that 
is  India  today  knew  that  no  in¬ 


vading  force  could  ever  cross 
the  Himalayas  and  so  prepared 
no  defenses  gainst  an  impossi¬ 
ble  foe.  Genghis  Khan,  therefore, 
had  nothing  but  exposed  rumps 
to  blister  when  he  poured  his 
hordes  from  the  plains  of  Mon¬ 
golia  and  Manchuria  through 
the  valleys  of  those  eternal 
peaks. 

Euler  Pay  Television 

Promotion  men  must  do  all  in 
their  power  to  see  that  the  con¬ 
tents  of  their  publications  are  so 
enlightening  and  entertaining 
that  people  will  want  to  read 
their  papers  every  day,  come 
what  may. 

We  are  not  alone  in  our  battle 
to  make  more  time  available 
for  newspaper  reading.  The 
owners  of  clubs  and  stables,  and 
the  professional  athletes  in  foot¬ 
ball,  baseball,  hockey,  basketball, 
boxing  and  horse  racing  are 
restless  as  they  see  salesmen  for 
beer,  soaps,  cigarettes,  medical 
no.strums  and  beauty  aids  pay 
them  pittances  in  order  to  use 
their  crowd-pleasing  attractions 
to  build  up  audiences  for  the 
benefit  of  the  advertiser  and  not 
the  participants  in  the  attraction 
being  broadcast. 

Already  people  associated  with 
the  boxing  world  are  showing 
how  they  can  reap  millions  of 
dollars  more  from  closed  cir¬ 
cuit  television  in  the  theatres 
and  homes  of  the  continent  than 
they  can  collect  from  advertisers 
no  matter  how  affluent.  There  is 
a  limit  to  the  advertising  budget 
that  any  one  firm  can  spend  in 
the  wasteland  of  television. 

I  am  willing  to  make  the  flat 
statement  today  that  within  five 
years,  television  will  not  com¬ 
mand  the  tremendous  audience 
it  has  today  because  of  its  sports 
spectaculars.  Those  financial 
titans  who  operate  the  clubs, 
stables  and  tracks  and  those 
athletes  who  entertain  the  spec¬ 
tators  are  going  to  demand  more 
.satisfactory  financial  returns  for 
their  investments  and  athletic 
efforts. 

In  Toronto,  the  owners  of  the 
world’s  professional  hockey 
champion.ship  team,  the  Toronto 
Maple  Leafs,  have  announced 
that  next  winter  they  will  send 
by  closed  circuit  television  into 
their  Toronto  arena  all  the  1962- 
196.3  “away”  games  in  Montreal, 
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Boston,  New  York,  Detroit  and 
Chicago.  Prices  for  these  closed 
circuit  televised  games  in  the 
Arena  will  be  $1.25,  $2.00  and 
$2.50  a  seat. 

I  am  a.sking  you  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  operators  of  the 
Toronto  team  have  taken  this 
action  after  more  than  a  year’s 
experience  with  closed  circuit 
television  in  Etobicoke,  a  sub¬ 
urb  of  Toronto.  In  6,000  homes 
Paramount  Pictures  of  the 
United  States  has  piped  the 
“away”  games  of  the  Leafs  for 
more  than  a  year  and  experience 
has  shown  that  people  will  pay 
real  money  to  watch  these 
events  in  their  own  homes. 

The  Toronto  Star  entrust«d 
to  me  the  happy  task  of  bring¬ 
ing  the  first  closed  circuit  tele¬ 
vision  of  world  championship 
heavyweight  boxing  bouts  into 
Toronto.  We  used  Loew’s 
Theatre  and  we  charged  $1  a 
seat  more  than  other  cities  so 
we  could  give  the  extra  to  ath¬ 
letic  and  charitable  causes.  The 
Toronto  public  lapped  it  up  and 
today  the  most  popular  pro¬ 
grams  on  Pay  tv  are  sporting 
events. 

Next  Fall,  pay  tv  in  Toronto 
w’ill  cany  nine  home  games  of 
the  Toronto  Argonauts  of  the 
Canadian  Football  League. 

All  available  figures  prove 
that  more  money  is  dropped  into 
the  coin  boxes  on  pay  tv  sets  in 
Etobicoke  and  into  theatre  box 
offices  showing  closed  circuit 
boxing  bouts  than  any  adver- 
ti.ser  is  able  or  willing  to  pay  to 
the  controlling  sports  syndicate 
for  the  privilege  of  luring  a 
mass  market  of  viewers  to  whom 
he  can  shout  his  wares. 

Within  five  years,  those  people 
who  today  view  world  spectacu¬ 
lars  in  the  field  of  sport  at  no 
cost  to  themselves  will  be  asked 
to  pay  for  what  they  see.  And 
when  pay  tv  has  come  into  its 
rightful  place  in  the  business 
world  of  America,  those  who 
want  to  see  any  or  every  event 
will  pay  more  in  sum  total  than 
any  advertiser  pays  today  for 
the  privilege  of  broadcasting  the 
events. 

With  sporting  events  off  the 
free  tv,  one  can  be  certain  that 
the  great  mass  of  the  people 
will  devote  more  time  to  reading 
books  and  the  public  prints  than 
they  do  today.  And  as  a  news¬ 
paper  man  of  40  years  experi¬ 
ence,  I  can  only  say  “An  end 
devoutly  to  be  wished  for.” 

I 

I  Gruiip  in  ABC 

I  Arlington  Heigiit.s,  Ill. 

I  Paddock  Publications,  with 
14  suburban  newspapers  near 

'  Chicago,  has  joined  the  Audit 

'  Bureau  of  Circulations.  This 
brings  the  number  of  weeklies 

I  participating  in  ABC  to  827. 
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OF  THE  NATIONWIDE  CIRCULATION  TOTAL  OF  59, 261, 464* 


*A8  of  Jan.  15,  1962,  there  were  1,761  daily  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  with  a  total  daily  circulation  of  59,261,464, 
based  on  the  Sept.  30,  1961  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
and  Bust  Office  Statements. 


MICRO  PHOTO’S  BUSINESS  IS  NEWSPAPERS  We  microfilm  over  2,000,000  pages  of  newspapers 


every  month. 


WE  ARE  NEWSPAPER  MICROFILMING  SPECIALISTS  We  know  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  microfilming  NEWSPAPERS.  Our  business  was  built  on  the 
exacting  technique  of  NEWSPAPER  microfilming  which  is  completely 
different  from  regular  commercial  microfilming. 


WE  PRODUCE  NEWSPAPER  quality  microfilm 

NEWSPAPER  microfilming  is  done  for  posterity  and  there  can  be  no 
compromise  with  quality.  Micro  Photo’s  filming,  processing  and  storage 
are  all  of  archival  quality  and  meet  or  exceed  all  standards  established 
by  the  Bureau  of  Standards  for  archival  microfilming  and  negative  storage. 


The  continued  growth  and  success  of  Micro 
Photo  NEWSPAPER  microfilming  over  the 
years  has  depended  and  will  always  depend 
on  sufierior  quality.  Micro  Photo  men  and 
women  are  imbued  with  the  concept  of  qual¬ 
ity,  and  we  can  think  of  no  better  guarantee 
for  the  continued  high  quality  of  our  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  microfilm  than  the  demonstrated 
ability  of  these  men  and  women  who  ojierate 
the  finest  machines  and  processes. 


Just  two  of  the  many  checks  that  are  made  to  insure 
the  highest  quality  in  Micro  Photo  NEWSPAPER 
microfilm  .  .  . 


Above,  Mary  McConnell  densitizes  negative 
microfilm  as  she  has  been  doing  at  Micro  Photo 
for  seven  years. 

Below,  Blanche  Bole,  head  inspector  for  thirteen 
years,  and  the  staff  of  film  inspectors  check  film 
before  shipment  for  readability,  contrast,  and 
sharpness. 
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The  Corps  of  Engineers 
builds  for  America's  peacetime 
. . .  and  concrete  plays  a  major 


The  achievements  of  the  United  States  Army  Cori)s  of 
Engineers  in  wartime  and  in  defense  construction  are 
justly  famous.  Less  is  known  about  their  second  big  job 
—  contributing  to  the  jjeacetime  development  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  vital  water  resources. 

Civil  Works  have  always  been  a  function  of  the  Corps. 
They  mapjjed  and  heli)ed  open  uncharted  areas  of  our 
young  nation  .  .  .  built  some  of  the  West’s  earliest  roads, 
bridges  and  railroads  .  .  .  the  Panama  Canal .  .  .  most  of 
the  country’s  lighthouses. 

Today,  they  are  engaged  in  a  tremendous  modern  Civil 
Works  program  that  includes  river  and  harbor  improve¬ 


ment,  flood  control,  water  conservation  and  hydroelec¬ 
tric  power  development.  The  active  authorized  program 
involves  more  than  3,400  projects  with  an  estimated  cost 
of  18.8  billion  dollars,  of  which  over  10  billion  dollars 
have  been  appropriated. 

Concrete  is  playing  a  vital  role  in  this  important  work. 
The  Corps  of  Engineers,  in  civil  works  alone,  uses 
millions  of  barrels  of  portland  cement  every  year. 

To  meet  the  growing  need  for  cement  in  civil  works, 
as  well  as  for  highways  and  urban  renewal  programs,  and 
booming  private  construction,  the  79  jjrogressive  (and 
competing)  member  companies  of  the  Portland  Cement 


PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION 

A  national  organization  to  improve  and  extend  the  uses  of  portland  cement  and  concrete 
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Navigation.  Over  22,000  miles  of  inland  and  intracoastal 
waterways  have  been  improved  by  the  Corps  of  Engi¬ 
neers.  Photo  shows  construction  on  navigation  lock  at 
Ice  Harbor  Lock  and  Dam  on  Washington's  Snake  River, 

progress 

role 

Association  have  constantly  expanded  their 
production  facilities.  Supplying  the  major 
portion  of  all  of  the  portland  cement  used 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  these  mem¬ 
ber  companies  have  more  than  doubled  ce¬ 
ment  production  in  the  last  fifteen  years. 

And,  through  the  Portland  Cement  As¬ 
sociation,  they  Sponsor  an  intensive  program 
of  scientific  research  and  development,  tech¬ 
nical  and  educational  services  that  benefit 
everyone  in  finer  highways  and  dams,  better 
buildings,  houses  and  structures  of  all  kinds. 


Flood  control.  Projects  completed  to  operable  status  have  already  saved  more 
them  10  billion  dollars  in  flood  damage.  Hinged  concrete  mattresses,  as  shown 
above,  were  designed  by  the  Corps  to  protect  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi. 


Hydroelectric  power.  The  Corps  operates  many  hydroelectric  power  installations 
—a  by-product  of  navigation  and  flood  control  programs.  Above:  new  power 
plant  at  Fort  Peck  Dam  in  northeastern  Montana. 


Water  conservation.  1.5  million  acre-feet  of  water  storage  for  municipal,  indus¬ 
trial,  and  agricultural  use  is  provided  in  reservoirs  built  by  the  Corps  of  Engi¬ 
neers.  Below:  the  Hartwell  Dam  in  the  Corps'  Savannah  District. 
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The  Weekly  Editor 


\  SUCCESS 

I  By  Allen  M.  Wideni 

j  Putnam,  Conn. 

If  ever  a  small,  weekly  news- 
.<  paper’s  diligent  climb  to  stature 
and  success  smacked  of  story- 
I  book,  imaginative  elements,  such 
circumstances  can  be  found  in 
this  picturesque  Connecticut 
community. 

To  Stanley  R.  Evans  and  his 
wife,  Muriel,  go  the  credit  for 
perseverance  and  persistency. 
They  bought  the  weekly  Wind¬ 
ham  County  Observer  in  1946 
I  from  Walter  N.  King.  Shortly 
after,  they  acquired  all  new 
equipment,  including  flatbed 
presses  that  upped  their  paper 
costs  about  33  percent  but  pro¬ 
vided  an  admittedly  nicer-look- 
ing  publication. 

Wiped  Out  By  flood 

The  1955  floods  wiped  out  the 
I  Evans’  interests,  but  with  the 

aid  and  assistance  of  the  Small 
i  Business  Administration  they 

;  came  back.  The  Windham  County 

I  Observer,  with  a  history  and 

tradition  of  80  years,  resumed 

I  publication. 

Nearly  a  year  ago,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Evans  began  publishing  the 
Windham  County  Shopper, 

I  which  was  inserted  into  the 

j  Observer.  This  move,  they  said, 

I  was  forced  by  competition  from 

i  a  local  shopper  with  a  circula¬ 

tion  of  near  7,500. 

Mr.  Evans  turned  to  offset 
printing  for  his  Observ’er,  at  the 
same  time  offering  two-color,  as 
opposed  to  the  local  shopper’s 
black-and-white  format. 

The  backers  of  the  shopper 
finally  came  to  Mr.  Evans  and 
asked  him  to  discontinue  his  own 
shopper  and  print  theirs.  He  now 
makes  his  profit  on  job  printing 
— and  without  the  time-con¬ 
suming  task  of  soliciting  adver¬ 
tising. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Evans  also 
prints  another  shopper  circu¬ 
lating  in  the  Killingley,  Plain- 
field  and  Moosup  region. 

Buys  (k>mpotilion 

Latest  phase  in  the  Evans 
success  story  was  acquisition  of 
his  weekly  competition,  the  Put¬ 
nam  Patriot  (published  for  90 
years)  from  Owner-Publisher 
Keyren  H.  Cotter.  The  latter 
will  be  advertising  manager  of 
the  newly-titled  Windham 
County  Obaerver-Putnam  Patri¬ 
ot.  Circulation  is  estimated  at 
5,000. 

Talking  of  the  newly-combined 
newspaper,  Mr.  Evans  re¬ 
marked:  “In  recent  years,  espe- 
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cially  under  the  present  man¬ 
agement  of  the  Obser\’er,  there 
has  been  a  friendly  rivalry  and 
competition  between  the  two 
newspapers.  But  it  was  not  ever 
thus. 

’Golden  Age’ 

“During  the  golden  age  of  the 
Patriot — roughly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago — and  before  that, 
the  newspapers  were  engaged  in 
drawn  battles  on  many  occasions 
over  vital  issues. 

“With  the  advent  of  radio  and 
other  media,  the  competition 
lessened,  but  both  newspapers 
attempted  to  serve  the  public 
without  resorting  to  bitter 
controversy.’’ 

At  the  same  time,  Observer- 
Patriot  Publisher  Evans  realizes 
that  his  community  responsibil¬ 
ity  is  greater,  because  there  no 
longer  are  the  checks  and 
balances  that  competition  pro¬ 
vides. 

40  Pager 

Initial  combined  issue  of  the 
Observer-Patriot  contained  40 
pages,  plus  the  monthly  maga¬ 
zine  supplement,  Connecticut 
Life  (published  in  West  Hart¬ 
ford  ) . 

Part-time  correspondents  con¬ 
tinuing  to  contribute  to  the 
combined  weekly  include  Mrs. 
Everett  E.  May,  93,  of  East 
Woodstock. 


PRESIDENT— Joseph  M.  Cudone, 
associate  publisher  of  the  Mont¬ 
clair  Times,  is  the  newly  elected 
president  of  the  New  Jersey  Press 
Association.  He  has  been  with  the 
Times  since  1923  and  is  a  former 
president  of  the  Quality  Weeklies 
group. 


AWARD  —  Last  year's  winner, 
Hugh  N.  Boyd,  at  right,  of  the 
New  Brunswick  |N.  J.)  Home 
News,  presents  the  Amos  Award 
of  NEA  to  Paul  C.  Smith,  of  the 
Lion  County  Reporter,  Rock 
Rapids,  Iowa. 


Weekly  Sales 


Tarpon  Springs,  Fla. 

Sale  of  the  Tarpon  Springs 
Lender,  a  weekly  newspaper 
here,  to  George  William  Averill, 
of  Birmingham,  Mich.,  was 
announced  recently  by  Helen  A. 
Hennig,  who  owned  and  pub¬ 
lished  the  paper  since  January  8, 
1940. 

The  Leader  was  in  the  same 
family  for  a  period  of  41  years 
as  Mrs.  Hennig’s  late  husband. 
Major  Jay  Hennig  had  been 
owner-editor  for  18  years. 

Mr.  Averill’s  father  formerly 
owned  controlling  interest  in  the 
Itirmingham  (Mich.)  Eccentric. 
Starting  as  a  printer’s  devil, 
George  W.  Averill  was  circula¬ 
tion  manager,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  photographer,  feature 
writer,  reporter  and  managing 
editor. 

Negotiations  on  the  transfer 
were  conducted  by  William  L. 
Matthew  of  Newspaper  Service 
Co.,  Panama  City,  Fla. 

*  *  * 

Crane,  Tex. 

The  Crane  County  News  here 
has  been  purchased  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lowell  C.  Welch.  The 
Welches  have  been  associated 
with  the  Graham  Leader  and 
Reporter  since  selling  the  Asper- 
mont  Star  about  a  year  ago. 

The  A.  G.  Adairs,  publishers 
of  the  News  since  1959,  plan  to 
locate  in  South  Texas. 

*  *  » 

Glasco,  Kans. 

The  Glasco  Sun  has  been  pur¬ 
chased  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Don 
Haxton  of  Greeley,  Colo.,  from 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charley  Barrett 
who  have  published  it  21  years. 
The  Haxtons  are  native 
Kansans. 


THURSDATA 

STUDENT  ADS— The  Grays- 
lake  (Ill.)  Times  for  the  fifth 
consecutive  year  offered  stu¬ 
dents  the  opportunity  to  run 
free  job  want^  ads  in  the  June 
14  issue. 

* 

CIRCULATION  PUSH— The 
Forest  Hills  (N.  Y.)  Long  Is¬ 
land  Post  has  boosted  its  cir¬ 
culation  up  to  25,000  with  an 
additional  10,000  distribution  in 
the  Forest  Hills-Rego  Park 
area. 

* 

EXTENSIVE  COVERAGE  — 
Paddock  Publications  is  now 
listing  115  new'sstands  which 
carry  its  14  publications  in  sub¬ 
urban  Chicago. 

*  •  * 

BIG  ZERO  —  When  his  plant 
was  broken  into  recently,  Rolley 
Charest,  editor/publisher  of  the 
East  Hartford  (Conn.)  Gazette, 
reported  it  this  way  in  his  col¬ 
umn:  “Item  from  Hartford 
Times:  ‘Det.  Sgt.  William  Pot- 
inger  came  to  the  scene  (East 
Hartford  Gazette  building)  and 
with  the  officer  (Patrolman  Wal¬ 
ter  Kehoe)  determined  nothing 
had  been  taken.  The  boys  told 
the  policeman  that  they  were 
just  looking  around  for  some¬ 
thing  to  take  but  had  found 
nothing  they  liked.’  Comment: 
Boys,  we  could  hav’e  saved  you 
a  trip.  There’s  nuttin’  and  no¬ 
body  good  in  the  Gazette  build¬ 
ing  no-how'.’’ 

♦  *  l(( 

MORE  PICS— The  Las  Cruces 
(N.  M.)  Sun-News  has  installed 
a  Scan-A-Graver  and  will  ex¬ 
pand  the  ojierations  of  its  photo 
and  ad  departments. 

♦  4 

A  POX  ON  HOLIDAYS  — 
“Christmas  in  June.  .  .  .  Yep, 
that’s  right,’’  wrote  Editor/Pub¬ 
lisher  Walter  Grunfeld  recently 
in  the  “Periscope’’  column  of  his 
Marathon  (N.  Y.)  Independent. 
A  local  minister  called  to  wish 
the  Independent  a  Merry  Christ¬ 
mas  the  column  told  why:  “In 
our  haste  to  put  out  the  skimpy 
Memorial  Day  issue  the  church 
page  contained  a  religious  illus¬ 
tration  which  should  have  run 
Christmas  Time  instead  of  dur¬ 
ing  this  time  of  year.  .  .  .  Per¬ 
haps  we’ll  now  have  an  Easter 
message  next  Yuletide.” 

*  *  * 

TYPOGRAPHY  WINNERS— 
Klau-Van  Pietersom- Dunlap, 
Milwaukee  advertising  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations  agency,  has  an¬ 
nounced  awards  for  advertising 
typopfraphy  and  news  photogra¬ 
phy  to  four  Wisconsin  weeklies: 
Oconomowoc  Enterprise,  White- 
water  Register,  Cadott  Sentinel, 
and  Peshtigo  Times. 
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The  scientific  consultants  of  the 
Cereal  Institute  recommended  five  years  ago 
that  these  Reviews  be  published  as  a 
service  to  professional  people,  since 
a  review  of  this  literature  was  not  available. 

The  first  of  these  covered  the  1950  to 

1957  period  and  the  others  each  year  thereafter. 


of  these  reviews  published 
for  professional  reference 


About  1000  of  these  Reviews  are 
distributed  annually  to  Medical  Libraries, 
Deans  of  Medical  Schools,  Departments  of 
Internal  Medicine  and  Nutrition  and 
Public  Health  Officials  on  the  national, 
state,  and  local  level.  The  fifth  report 
has  just  been  published  and  others  are 
planned  for  the  future  as  long  as 
the  need  exists. 


CEREAL  INSTITUTE,  INC. 

135  South  LaSalle  Street,  Chicago  3 
A  research  ami  educational  endeavor  devoted 
to  the  betterment  of  national  nutrition 


PROMOTION 

Speaker’s  Kit  Aids 
Industry  Evangelists 

By  George  ilt 


“What  the  newspaper  business 
needs,”  said  Irvin  S.  Taubkin, 
pi’omotion  director  of  the  New 
York  Timeii,  “is  a  whole  bat¬ 
talion  of  newspaper  Billy  Sun¬ 
days.” 

Mr.  Taubkin’s  comment  arose 
during  a  discussion  of  the  image 
of  the  newspap'*!-  industry,  dur¬ 
ing  the  National  Newspaper 
Promotion  Association  conven¬ 
tion  in  May.  Various  public  re¬ 
lations  programs  within  the  in¬ 
dustry  had  been  kicked  back 
and  forth  across  the  table.  Co¬ 
operative  efforts  of  newspaper 
associations  to  dramatize — and 
.sell — newspapers,  the  newspa¬ 
per  industr>%  and  newspaper 
careers  had  been  bandied  about 
in  the  bull  session  of  promotion 
and  public  relations  men. 

The  consensus,  so  neatly 
wrapped  up  in  Mr.  Taubkin’s 
remark,  was  that  newspaper 
people  —  and  particularly  pro¬ 
motion  men  —  should  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  every  available 
podium  to  speak  to  any  group 
that  would  listen  to  them.  Stu¬ 
dent  groups  at  all  school  levels 
were  specifically  mentioned  as 
fertile  grounds  for  enthusiastic 
speeches  about  careers  in  the 
newspaper  business. 

In  an  article  in  the  June  issue 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
Philadelphia’s  Business  Review, 
Lawrence  C.  Murdoch  Jr.,  para¬ 
phrased  the  old  saying  about 
the  caretaker’s  daughter.  “We 
wonder  who  makes  the  image- 
maker’s  while  the  image-maker 
is  out  making  images.” 

Kit  for  Speakers 

An  NNPA  project,  initiated 
by  past-president  Dave  Henes, 
Detroit  Free  Presa,  goes  a  long 
w'ay  toward  making  the  image- 
maker’s  image,  and  arming 
Taubkin’s  battalion. 

It’s  a  “Speaker’s  Kit,”  pre¬ 
pared  under  the  direction  of 
Rudy  C.  Marcus,  director  of 
Advertising  and  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  of  the  Riverside  (Calif.) 
Press-Enterprise. 

Available  to  all  newspapers, 
the  kit  provides  a  collection  of 
speeches,  talks,  panel  discus¬ 
sions  and  other  material,  sub¬ 
mitted  by  NNPA  members. 

Covering  a  variety  of  news¬ 
paper  subjects,  the  kit  is  broken 
down  into  four  sections: 

•  For  high  school  and  college 
journalism  groups,  career  day 


classes  interscholastic  press 
gatherings. 

•  For  conventions,  panel  dis¬ 
cussions,  press  institutes  and 
seminars  ...  of  special  guid¬ 
ance  when  talking  before  pub¬ 
lishers  or  other  newspaper  ex¬ 
ecutive  groups. 

•  For  National  Newspaper 
Week,  open  house  and  service 
club  meetings. 

•  For  other  occasions  .  .  .  ad¬ 
vertising  presentations,  general 
public  speeches;  miscellaneous 
data. 

8  Scripts 

.4  total  of  eight  mimeo¬ 
graphed  scripts  are  enclosed  in 
the  packet,  with  the  approxi¬ 
mate  deliv'er  time  mentioned  in 
the  upper-right  corner  of  each. 
The  talks  run  from  eight  to  20 
minutes. 

Included  are  talks  by  Court 
R.  Conlee,  Milwaukee  Journal; 
Clarence  W.  Harding,  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune;  David  E. 
Henes,  Detroit  Free  Press;  Rudy 
Marcus,  Riverside  Press-Enter¬ 
prise;  Dinwiddie  Furhmeister, 
Tacoma  (Wash.)  News  Tribune; 
James  W.  Stower,  Detroit  News; 
plus  capsule  data  from  a  variety 
o  f  speakers  ranging  from 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  John 
Peter  Zenger  to  Basil  (Stuffy) 
Walters. 

We  would  like  to  make  three 
recommendations : 

1.  Write  to  NNPA  Secretary- 
Treasurer  Cliff  Shaw,  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal-Bulletin  and  get 
a  copy  of  the  NNPA  Speaker’s 
Kit. 

2.  Read  Editor  &  Publisher, 
your  own  newspaper,  and  as 
many  other  publications  as  you 
can,  clipping  speeches  and 
articles  that  would  make  good 
additions  to  the  speaker’s  kit. 

3.  Become  a  “Newspaper  Billy 
Sunday.”  Get  on  as  many  pro¬ 
grams  as  a  speaker  as  you  can, 
and  enlist  as  many  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  your  newspaper  staff 
as  you  can  in  the  regiment.  And 
talk  about  newspapers,  newspa¬ 
pers,  newspapers.  Everlastingly. 

• 

DOG — “A  Canoga  Park  dog 
that  likes  jelly  beans  chewed  her 
way  into  a  movie  contract  all 
because  its  owner  read  her  daily 
newspaper,”  is  the  lead  on  a 
full-page  house  ad  from  the 
N orth  Hollywood  (Calif.)  Valley 
Times  Today.  The  ad  tells  a 
newspaper  success  story  that 


could  only  happen  in  the  movie 
capital,  recounting  how  the 
paper’s  readers  responded  to  a 
new's  story  of  a  studio’s  search 
for  a  dog  actor  (actress). 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

WOMEN — A  “Women’s  Club 
of  the  Year  Contest”  has  been 
sponsored  by  the  Wilminyton 
(Del.)  Morning  News  and  Eve¬ 
ning  Journal  to  honor  Women’s 
clubs  for  their  contributions  to 
the  community.  Eight  sterling 
silver  prizes,  engraved  with  the 
name  of  the  winning  organiza¬ 
tions,  were  presented  by  the 
newspapers. 

ie  *  If 

COLOR — Be  sure  to  get  your 
entries  in  E&P’s  annual  Cplor 
Awards  Competition  in  the  niail. 
Deadline  for  entries  is  July  15. 
Entry  blanks  are  available  from 
Editor  &  Publisher,  850  Third 
Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  y. 

«  *  * 

BOOKS — “Once  upon  a  time,” 
begins  a  promotion  piece  from 
the  Washington  Post,  promoting 
its  Children’s  Book  Fair  and 
Book  Fare  Tabloid  Section.  The 
16-page  booklet  is  illu.strated 
with  light,  humorous  cartoons, 
accompanied  by  sprightly  text. 
This  is  the  12th  anniversary  of 
the  event. 

♦  *  ♦ 

KALAMAZOO — The  Kalama¬ 
zoo  (Mich.)  Gazette  has  pub- 
li.shed  its  1962  Market  Facts 
Book.  The  16-page  brochure  was 
preiiared  by  promotion  manager 
Deen  Malotte. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

LLAMA  —  The  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune  has  donated  a 
llama,  purchased  from  the  Fres¬ 
no,  California,  zoo,  to  the  new 
Storyland  Zoo  for  children  in 
South  Bend. 

♦  *  ♦ 

SURVEY— “What  new.spaper 
do  Detroit’s  decision-makers  pre¬ 
fer?”  asks  a  folder  released  by 
the  Detroit  Free.  Press.  The 
brochure  presents  the  results  of 
a  survey  of  members  of  the 
Detroit  Athletic  Club,  and  shows 
that  82.2%  of  club  members 
read  the  Free  Press  daily,  65% 
on  Sundays.  41.6%  of  those 
surveyed  are  company  presi¬ 
dents  or  vicepresidents. 

*  *  * 

GLOVE — A  die-cut  glove, 
printed  on  red,  suede-finish  stock 
is  the  cover  of  a  mailine  piece 
from  the  New  York  Mirror. 
Cover  copy  reads:  “In  the  hands 
of  the  well-dressed  woman!” 
Inside  text  of  the  mailer  tells 
of  the  Mirror’s  haute  couture 
fashion  coverage  and  entertain¬ 
ment  features.  A  big  hand  for 
Ted  Clodius  here. 

*  if  if 

DOWN  IN  THE  VALLEY  — 
A  brochure,  “The  San  Fernando 
Valley,”  described  as  “an  up-to- 
the-minute  report  on  its  people. 


how  they  live,  what  they  buy  .  .  . 
why  it  is  isolated  from  down¬ 
town  Los  Angeles,”  has  been 
released  by  the  San  Fernatido 
Valley  (Calif.)  Valley  Times 
Today. 

»  *  ♦ 

NEWSLETTER  —  The  New 
York  Report  is  a  newsletter  on 
the  Negro  consumer  market, 
published  by  the  New  York 
Amsterdam  News. 

• 

Minnesota  Sioux 
Strips  Put  into  Book 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

A  carefully-researched  32- 
.strip  cartoon  series  on  the  1862 
Minnesota  Sioux  uprising  is 
being  collected  into  book  form 
by  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and 
Pioneer  Press. 

The  full-color  strip  w'as  done 
by  Jerry  Fearing,  Pioneer  Press 
staff  artist,  w’ho  figured  his 
research  and  illustration  time 
involved  more  than  1,000  hours. 

The  book  is  being  sold  for  50 
cents  and  initial  printing  will 
be  10,000  copies.  The  strip  ran 
in  the  Sunday  Pioneer  Prc.ss 
beginning  last  Oct.  8. 

• 

Keiuiy  Appointed 
Research  Director 

Francis  J.  Kenny  has  been 
appointed  director  of  research 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une,  it  was  announced  this  week 
by  Robert  T.  MacDonald,  admin¬ 
istrative  vicepresident. 

Mr.  Kenny  joined  the  paper  in 
1952  as  a  research  analyst  and 
in  July,  1961,  was  named 
research  manager.  Prior  to  his 
association  with  the  Herald 
Tribune  he  w'as  a  market  analyst 
w’ith  Hearst  Magazines. 

• 

Donate  to  Local  Zoo 

Indianapolis 

The  Indianapolis  Star  and  the 
Indianapolis  News  boosted  the 
fund  drive  of  the  Indianapolis 
Zoological  Society  by  donating 
more  than  $100,000  toward  the 
construction  of  a  major  zoo  in 
the  city.  The  gift  of  The  Star 
and  The  News  is  to  be  used  for 
the  construction  and  mainten¬ 
ance  of  the  Indiana  wildlife  and 
American  Plains  area  which  will 
comprise  the  first  and  one  of  the 
largest  sections  of  the  zoo. 

• 

Excellence  in  Texas 

CoRPi’S  Christi,  Texas 

Cited  by  the  Texas  Press 
As.sociation  for  general  excel¬ 
lence  in  the  past  year  were  these 
newspapers:  Gainesville  Doily 
Register,  Kilgore  News  Herald, 
Hereford  Brand,  Ochiltree 
County  Herald,  Pleasanton  Ex¬ 
press,  Dinoll  Free  Press,  and 
Naples  Monitor. 
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Instant  news  and  pictures.  UP  s  own  staff  of  photographers  have  8xl0s 
of  newsworthy  subjects,  many  in  color,  available  without  charge.  Call  your 
nearest  Public  Relations  office  listed  below  .  .  .  anytime. 


LOS  ANGELES  —  MAdison  7-9211 


OMAHA  —  342-5822 


SALT  LAKE  CITY  —  EMpire  3-1544 


PORTLAND  —  CApitol  7-7771 


NEW  YORK  CITY  —  R Ector  2-7440 


(Ridgewood,  N.J.  —  Gilbert  5-0340) 


General  Director  of  Public  Relations 


UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD 


DAY  or  NIGHT 


For  information  about 


our  operations. . .  our 
empioyes  ...for  your 
news  needs,  caii  or  write 


r-'*- 


I 


PUBUC  RELATIONS; 

Staff  Ideas 
For  Bozell 

Certainly  a  firm  offering  PR 
service  to  clients  must  be  knowTi 
for  the  creative  imagination  of 
staff  members. 

Such  an  image  was  drawn  by 
and  for  Bozell  &  Jacobs,  Inc.  A 
sur\’ey  was  conducted  among 
250  employes  in  the  13  offices 
of  the  PR  and  advertising 
agency  for  ideas  they  as  con¬ 
sumers  would  like  to  have  in¬ 
vented.  A  resulting  release 
headed  “Wanted:  More  Inven¬ 
tions”  suggested  360  different 
items  and  brought  substantial 
publicity  to  B&J. 

Good  Pickup 

Among  examples  of  editorial 
response  was  an  entire  column 
devoted  to  the  survey  by  Don  G. 
Campbell,  business  editor,  In¬ 
dianapolis  Star.  The  Chicago 
American  had  a  staff  cartoonist 
illustrate  a  feature  story.  These 
and  other  stories  that  made 
news  columns  across  the  coun¬ 
try  all  mentioned  B&J  by  name. 

The  idea  for  the  invention 
survey  came  during  a  New'  Y ork 
plans  board  meeting  devoted  to 
the  question  of  how  to  promote 
B&J. 

The  lead  of  the  release,  sent 
from  New  York  to  other  offices 
of  the  firm  for  local  distribution, 
stated:  “Inventors  are  going  to 
have  to  hurry  to  keep  pace  with 
the  demand  for  new’  products. 
Despite  the  thousands  of  new 
patents  issued  each  year,  un¬ 
filled  desires  of  consumers  range 
from  puppy  diapers  to  self- 
lighting  cigarets.” 

Some  22  of  the  total  of  360 
ideas  were  listed.  Nearly  half 
dealt  with  relief  from  common 
daily  chores  or  making  life  a 
little  easier.  To  give  men  more 
time  in  outside  chores  around 
the  home  there  w'ere  scores  of 
.suggestions  including  automatic 
rakers,  lawn  “creepers”  which 
would  eliminate  crabgrass,  robot 
hedge  croppers  and  a  greening 
agent  for  lawms  which  w'ould 
also  stunt  growth. 

Purpose  of  .Survey 

“The  purpose  of  the  survey,” 
the  release  concluded,  quoting  a 
B&J  spokesman,  “was  to  spur 
our  personnel  to  think  about 
new  products  and  to  stimulate 
their  imaginations.  Analysis  of 
the  results  has  already  sug¬ 
gested  growth  opportunities  for 
our  clients  and  ourselves.” 

Donald  D.  Hoover,  president 
of  B&J’s  eastern  operations,  said 
that  the  plans  board  meets 

♦8 


Get  PR 
&  Jacobs 

periodically  to  promote  new 
business,  stimulate  new  ideas, 
and  evaluate  present  work 
among  other  assignments. 

“Although  it  is  difficult  to  de¬ 
termine  the  direct  effect  pub¬ 
licity  has  on  getting  new  busi¬ 
ness,  B&J  feels  that  it  is  es¬ 
sential  to  becoming  known,  keep¬ 
ing  your  name  before  your  audi¬ 
ence,  and  illustrating  the  imagi¬ 
native  efforts  of  the  agency,” 
Mr.  Hoover  said. 

“Results  of  the  survey  can¬ 
not  be  limited  to  the  editorial 
response  from  new’spapers.  The 
purpose  w'as  also  to  stimulate 
the  thinking  and  imagination  of 
B&J  employes.  This  was  accom¬ 
plished. 

Bu!>inr$s  Lead^ 

“It  also  provided  leads  to  new 
business  by  providing  the  sub¬ 
stance  for  new  approaches.  For 
example,  one  of  the  items  men¬ 
tioned  W'as  an  auto  tire  pump 
that  could  w’ork  off  the  engine. 
Contact  has  been  made  with  cer¬ 
tain  manufacturers  and  new' 
business  is  a  decided  possibility. 

“The  list  of  inventions  is  also 
being  used  as  a  reference  in  our 
offices  when  new  industries  move 
into  their  vicinity.  The  survey 
offers  them  a  different  kind  of 
opportunity  to  tell  the  B&J 
story.” 

While  this  happened  to  be  the 
first  surv’ey  of  its  type  conducted 
by  the  agency,  it  is  not  the  only 
effort  made  for  self-promotion. 
More  recently  w’as  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  a  hard  cover  book  en- 
titled  “The  Communications 
Challenges  in  the  Decade  of  the 
’60’s.”  Mr.  Hoover  supervised 
this  study  w’hich  endeavors  to 
project  “the  face  of  the  U.  S. 
as  it  w’ill  look  in  1970.” 

Interprets  Cliallenges 

The  book  pieces  together  soci¬ 
ological,  economic  and  scientific 
events,  and  interprets  the  com¬ 
munication  challenges  inherent 
in  each.  The  population  explo¬ 
sion  and  its  effect  on  marketing 
strategy',  the  increased  competi¬ 
tion  for  the  reader’s  attention, 
the  social  problems  that  must 
be  translated  for  easy  public 
consumption,  the  upgrading  of 
education,  relations  between 
business  and  government,  and 
the  need  for  closing  the  commu¬ 
nication  gap  that  separates  the 
public  from  understanding 
scientific  and  technological  ad¬ 
vances,  are  a  few  of  the  sub¬ 
jects  treated. 


The  study  states  that  “more” 
is  the  key  word  to  describe  the 
decade  —  more  people,  more 
problems,  more  challenges  and 
more  need  for  better  communi¬ 
cations. 

*  *  >i< 

PERSONAL  NOTES 

Gene  M.  Brow’n  has  been 
appointed  director  of  public 
relations  of  the  The  Magnavox 
Company.  He  had  been  manager 
of  public  relations  for  Olin 
Mathieson  Chemical  Corp.  Be¬ 
fore  joining  Olin  in  1954,  he  was 
with  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  w'here  he  was  automo¬ 
tive  editor,  business  news  wrriter 
and  w'rote  a  column,  “Streets  of 
New  York.” 

• 

AP  Moves  Base 
From  Singapore 
To  Kuala  Lumpur 

The  .Associated  Press  has 
moved  its  Southeast  Asia  head¬ 
quarters  from  Singapore  to  the 
Malayan  capital  of  Kuala  Lum¬ 
pur,  a  fast  growing  city  of  about 
500,000  population. 

AP  General  Manager  Frank 
J.  Starzel  said  Kuala  Lumpur 
is  rapidly  growing  in  news  as 
well  as  political  and  economic 
importance. 

“The  Malayan  press  is  show¬ 
ing  a  healthy  vigor  and  w’e  are 
proud  to  be  associated  with  it 
in  the  w’ork  it  is  doing,”  he 
added. 

Don  E.  Huth,  chief  of  AP’s 
Southeast  Asian  Services,  and 
his  staff  have  moved  to  Kuala 
Lumpur.  AP  will  continue  to  op¬ 
erate  an  office  in  Singapore,  Mr. 
Starzel  said. 

Mr.  Huth,  47,  directs  news, 
photo  and  business  operations 
in  13  Southeast  Asian  countries 
stretching  from  the  India- 
Burma  border  to  Timor  Island 
off  Australia.  He  joined  AP  in 
1943  and  has  served  in  the  for¬ 
eign  service  for  16  years,  all  of 
that  time  in  Asia. 

• 

Starts  ‘Subs’  Firm 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

A  corporate  charter  has  been 
issued  by  the  state  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  to  Newspaper  Promotions 
Inc.,  1127  Grant  Building,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  authorizing  the  new  firm 
to  capitalize  at  $5,000  “to  engage 
in  the  business  of  contracting 
with  newspapers  to  obtain  sub¬ 
scriptions.” 

Incorporators  were  listed  as 
Margaret  D.  Riley,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  and  A.  A.  Bluestone  and 
Ruth  K.  Spehar,  both  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 
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Color  Section 
Gains  Votes  for 
City  Bond  Issue 

Stanford,  Calif. 

The  thinking  behind  the  de¬ 
sign  of  a  vote-winning  color  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-IHs- 
patch  was  described  by  Julius 
Klyman  at  the  CNPA  Editors 
Conference  here  recently. 

The  supplement  received  pub¬ 
lic  acclaim  as  the  most  telling 
thing  in  the  campaign  for  ap¬ 
proval  of  a  bond  issue,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  editor  of  the  P-D 
Sunday  Pictures  section. 

This  accolade  was  won  in  the 
face  of  three  weeks  of  television 
and  radio  activity  for  the  bonds, 
Mr.  Klyman  said.  The  $55,736,- 
000  issue,  rejected  three  months 
before,  received  an  80  percent 
approval. 

Full  color  and  black  and  white 
photos  were  alternated  in  the 
section  of  eight  full-size  pages. 
The  uncolored  views  of  the 
present  were  found  more  ef¬ 
fective  in  presenting  today’s 
drab  conditions. 

Restraint  is  important  in 
“crusading  visually,”  the  edi¬ 
tor  believes.  But  the  right  photo 
may  be  worth  more  than  a  lay¬ 
out  of  a  dozen  pictures.  The 
school  scene  entitled  “The 
Crowded  Stairway”  got  full 
page  treatment.  A  full  color 
view  of  a  modern  swimming 
pool  appeared  on  the  same  page 
as  a  black  and  white  picture  of 
two  boys  asleep  in  a  juvenile 
home.  The  home  was  clean  and 
neat,  but  a  toilet  bowl  was  pic¬ 
tured  at  the  boys’  heads. 

The  supplement  cost  the  P-D 
$12,300  in  addition  to  editorial 
expense,  Mr.  Klyman  estimated. 
School  bonds  alone  involved  $22,- 
180,000. 

• 

New  Club  to  Open 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

John  N.  Whitney,  president, 
announces  that  the  Syracuse 
Press  Club  will  dedicate  its  new 
headquarters  in  Midtown  Plaza 
on  Sept.  12.  The  Club  will  occupy 
2,000  square  feet  of  space,  in 
addition  to  an  auditorium  and 
restaurant  facilities.  Merriman 
Smith,  United  Press  Inter¬ 
national  White  House  corre¬ 
spondent,  will  be  the  toastmaster 
for  the  occasion. 

• 

$131  in  Montana 

Great  Falls,  Mont. 

The  Great  Falls  Newspaper 
Guild  and  the  Great  Falls  Tri¬ 
bune-Leader  have  come  to  terms 
after  six  months  of  negotiation. 
With  settlement  on  a  $2.80  a 
w€!ek  increase,  the  top  minimum 
for  reporters  is  $131.40  weekly. 
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Staff 


Got  a  letter  today  that  points  out  an  error  we've 
made  by  calling  BAND-AID  Adhesive  Bandages  just 
Band -Aids.  The  letter  emphasizes  concern  for  the 
legal  protection  of  a  valuable  and  long-standing 
trademark.  They  state  BAND-AID  is  an  adjective, 
not  a  noun,  and  should  always  be  followed  by  the 
product  name,  i.e,  ,  BAND-AID  Adhesive  Bandages 
or  more  specifically,  BAND-AID  Sheer  Strips,  etc. 


We  don't  make  a  practice  of  catering  to  whims, 
this  concerns  the  legal  problem  of  protecting  a 
trademark.  Let's  try  to  cooperate.  Thanx. 


SYNDICATES 

Comics  Questions 
Answered  by  Editor 


Sylvan  Byck,  comics  editor, 
King  Features  Syndicate, 
answered  pertinent  questions 
concerning  newspaper  comics 
for  the  National  Cartoonists 
Society’s  publication.  The  Cnr- 
toonist,  as  follows: 

Q. — What  are  the  present 
trends  in  the  comic  field? 

A. — I  don’t  think  there  are 
any  definite  trends  at  present. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  not 
much  of  a  believer  in  trends.  If 
an  artist  produces  a  really  good 
comic  strip,  newspapers  will  buy 
it  regardless  of  trends. 

Q. — Are  more  people  trying  to 
get  into  the  syndicated  field  than 
before?  Is  the  field  becoming  so 
crowded  that  individual  earnings 
are  down? 

A. — There  are  more  syndi¬ 
cated  features  today  than  ever 
before,  but  the  field  is  not  over¬ 
crowded.  We  are  always  in  the 
market  for  a  good  new  strip, 
and  good  strips  earn  their  crea¬ 
tors  as  much  or  more  than  ever. 

^'hat  Is  W  anted 

Q. — What  do  you  look  for 
when  judging  a  submission? 
(Style  of  drawing?  Quality  of 
gags  or  story?  Method  of  sub¬ 
mission?  Creator’s  reputation  or 
personality?) 

A. — We  look  for  quality  of  art 
work,  gags  and  story.  Naturally, 
an  artist’s  reputation  carries 
some  weight,  if  only  because  the 
work  he  has  done  in  the  past  is 


assurance  that  he  will  be  able  to 
maintain  the  quality  of  his  prod¬ 
uct.  However,  we  give  the  same 
careful  consideration  to  a  strip 
submitted  by  an  unknown  as  we 
do  to  one  jiroduced  by  an  estab¬ 
lished  artist.  This  might  be  a 
good  place  to  point  out  that  a 
strip  submitted  to  us  by  mail 
gets  as  much  attention  as  one 
delivered  in  person.  I  know  of 
no  case  in  which  a  syndicate’s 
decision  on  a  strip  was  influenced 
by  an  elaborate  presentation  or 
a  high-pressure  sales  pitch. 

Q. — How  long  does  it  take  a 
feature  to  “catch  on?” 

A. — Some  features  “catch  on” 
instantly,  others  take  a  long 
time,  but  usually  it  is  possible 
to  tell  within  six  months  whether 
or  not  a  feature  is  going  to  make 
the  grade.  Everything  depends 
on  whether  the  syndicate  has 
made  a  good  choice  and  whether 
the  cartoonist  bears  out  the 
early  promise  of  his  strip. 

Q. — What  is  the  average  life 
span  of  a  fairly  successful  strip? 

A. — A  good  strip  will  last  as 
long  as  its  creator  continues  to 
keep  it  fresh  and  interesting. 

Q. — What  is  the  truth  about 
fan  mail? 

A. — Some  strips  attract  con¬ 
siderable  fan  mail.  Others, 
equally  good,  get  very  little. 
Fan  mail  is  fine,  but  lack  of  it  is 
not  necessarily  an  indication  of 
a  lack  of  reader  interest. 

Q. — Are  comics  for  kids? 


Table  winners  win 


.  .  .  husbands,  friends  and  the  kids — everybody  | 

goes  for  the  gal  who  can  cook!  And  it’s  no  trick  to  | 
serve  sparkling  meals — fruit  kebabs,  sizzling 
steak,  buttered  broccoli,  or  sauted  zucchini  slices,  j 
angel  cake  or  devil’s  food  . . .  millions  of  women 
get  daily  inspiration,  recipes  and  tips  from 


Cookery  Colnnins 

by  Mary  Meade.  Alice  Petersen,  and  Ella  Elvin  .  .  .  whose  kitchen-  j 
tested  dishes  make  mealtime  exciting!  The  CT-NYN  cookery 
columns  show  how  with  photos,  recipes,  and  simple  instructions 
. .  .  and  as  an  added  plus  give  good  buys,  seasonal  suggestions, 
food  pointers.  Boosts  family  readership — and  grocery  advertising 
too!  For  proofs  and  prices,  phone,  wire  or  write 
Mollie  Slott,  Manager  ...  | 

Chicago  Trihune-NewYorh  News 
Syndicate^  Mac. 


A. — Comics  are  for  everybody. 
More  than  half  the  readers  of 
the  comics  are  adults. 

Q. — Have  you  noticed  any 
changes  in  the  public  taste  in 
strips  over  a  period  of  years? 
(Have  they  become  more 
mature?  More  selective?  More 
touchy  about  various  subjects?) 

A. — The  quality  of  art  work 
and  wTiting  in  the  comics  has 
improved  greatly  in  recent 
years.  With  so  many  fine  strips 
to  choose  from  it  is  only  natural 
that  readers  should  be  very 
selective  these  days. 

Q. — Are  syndicates  becoming 
more  careful  as  a  result  of  pres¬ 
sure  by  PTA,  religious,  or  gov¬ 
ernment  group?  If  so,  will  it 
have  a  harmful  effect  by  limit¬ 
ing  the  cartoonist  in  time?  Or 
do  you  consider  this  hesitancy  to 
offend  a  good  effect? 

A. — King  Features  Syndicate 
has  always  edited  its  comics 
with  extreme  care.  The  excesses 
of  some  of  the  comic  book  pro¬ 
ducers  have  caused  all  comics 
to  receive  closer  scrutiny  by 
parents,  educators  and  religious 
groups.  Careful,  competent  edit¬ 
ing  of  the  comics  does  not  “limit” 
the  cartoonist.  It  helps  him. 

Q. — Do  you  have  any  advice 
on  how  a  cartoonist  should  save 
his  earnings? 

A. — No.  I  wish  some  cartoon¬ 
ist  would  tell  me  how  I  can  save 
mine. 

Q. — Do  you  think  syndicates 
should  employ  psychiatrists  to 
analyze  their  features  and  their 
cartoonists? 

A. — No.  But,  cartoonists’ 
schedules  being  what  they  are,  I 
know  an  editor  who  soon  will 
need  a  psychiatrist. 

Q. — How  closely  do  you 
attempt  to  control  your  features? 

A. — While  we  edit  our  strips 
carefully,  we  do  not  attempt  to 
control  every  move  of  the  car¬ 
toonist.  We  believe  that  an  artist 
whose  W'ork  warrants  syndica¬ 
tion  is  a  professional  who  knows 
his  business.  Naturally,  we  offer 


advice  and  suggestions  from 
time  to  time. 

Q. — Can  a  feature  which  is 
starting  to  fail  be  saved  by 
making  some  changes  in  it?  Does 
it  often  work? 

A. — Sometimes  a  feature  that 
is  slipping  can  be  put  back  on 
the  track  by  making  changes. 
Much  depends  on  the  cause  of 
the  decline. 

Popularity  Grows 

Q. — Do  you  think  there  will 
always  be  comics? 

A. — “Alw'ays”  is  a  long  time. 
Let’s  just  say  there  is  no  indi¬ 
cation  that  comics  have  reached 
the  peak  of  their  popularity. 

Q. — Do  you  ever  reject  a  daily 
gag  in  one  of  your  regular  fea¬ 
tures  because  you  and  your  staff 
don’t  think  it  is  funny? 

A. — Sometimes,  but  not  often. 

Q. — Do  you  ever  change  a  gag 
in  one  of  your  regular  features 
to  try  and  make  it  funnier? 

A. — Rarely.  In  most  cases, 
when  a  change  is  made  it  is 
made  for  the  s.-^ke  of  clarity. 

Q. — Is  any  active  work  done 
by  syndicates  to  discover  new 
talent?  Or  must  the  beginner 
come  to  you  with  a  worked-out 
idea? 

A. — We  are  constantly  on  the 
lookout  for  new  talent.  When  an 
idea  for  a  new  strip  originates 
in  our  office,  we  try  to  find  the 
right  man  to  draw  it.  But  a 
beginner  should  not  sit  back 
and  wait  to  be  “discovered.”  If 
he  thinks  he  can  draw  a  good 
strip  he  ought  to  do  it — and 
submit  finished  samples. 

Q. — Are  you  reluctant  to  take 
on  a  feature  that  is  entirely 
different  from  anything  on  the 
market? 

A. — Theoretically  every  new 
strip  should  be  different  from 
anything  on  the  market.  In 
actual  practice  it  is  possible  to 
be  too  “different.”  Originality  is 
a  vital  element  in  a  new  strip, 
but  it  must  be  channeled  along 
lines  that  will  make  the  feature 


FEATURE  THAT  by  Cindy  Kate 


MORAL:  Your  syndicate’s  advertising  in  the  Editor  & 
Publisher  Syndicate  Directory  is  read  by  99%  of  America’s 
leading  newspaper  editors  and  publishers,  and  reaches  over 
65,000  new'smen  in  all  departments.  Promotion  for  your 
columns  and  comics,  puzzles  and  patterns,  features  of  all  kinds 
gets  top  readership  along  with  complete  coverage,  too.  Plan 
your  ads  and  make  your  space  reservation  now.  Deadline 
is  July  13  for  copy  or  plates;  publication  date:  July  28.  Adv. 
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acceptable  to  newspaper  editors 
and  readers. 

Greatest  Asset 

Q. — What  do  you  consider  the 
most  important  sinple  asset  a 
cartoonist  can  have? 

A. — The  ability  to  depict 
characters  who  have  warmth 
and  charm.  This  ability  is  all 
too  rare,  but  every  top-flight 
cartoonist  has  it. 

Q. — Is  it  becoming  important 
that  a  cartoonist  be  educated? 

A. — Of  course  it  isn’t  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  a  college  degree  to 
be  a  good  cartoonist,  but  in  car¬ 
tooning  as  in  every  field,  the 
more  education  the  better. 

Q. — Are  ideas  for  features 
ever  stolen?  Is  it  wise  to  copy¬ 
right  a  feature  before  sub¬ 
mitting  it? 

A. — I  have  never  heard  of  an 
idea  for  a  feature  being  stolen 
by  a  syndicate  from  the  man  who 
submitted  it.  Rarely  is  an  idea 
for  a  comic  strip  worth  stealing. 
The  manner  in  w'hich  the  fea¬ 
ture  is  written  and  drawn 
usually  is  more  important  than 
the  idea  itself.  Nobody  can  steal 
a  man’s  talent.  Copyrighting 
unpublished  material  is  a  pretty 
involved  process.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  worthwhile. 

Q. — What  happens  to  a  fea¬ 
ture  when  the  creator  dies? 

A. — Many  features  have  out¬ 
lived  their  creators.  In  some 
cases  substitute  artists  have 
done  such  a  good  job  that  the 
quality  of  the  feature  was  not 
in  the  least  impaired. 

Q. — Do  newspaper  editors  feel 
that  comics  are  a  headache? 

A. — Editors  recognize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  comics  to  their 
newspapers.  The  comics  prob¬ 
ably  are  le.ss  of  a  headache  to 
editors  than  anything  else  that 
goes  into  the  papers. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Columnists  in  Group 
Buying  Sigii  Company 

Chicago 

George  Sokolsky  and  Jack 
O’Brian,  syndicated  columnists, 
are  among  the  principal  share¬ 
holders  in  a  new  company,  Alvin 
Investment  Corp.,  which  has 
acquiied  an  interest  in  Tel-A- 
I  Sign  Inc.  here. 

The  group,  headed  by  Roy  M. 
Cohn,  Lionel  Corp.  chairman, 
purchased  the  stock  in  the  Chi¬ 
cago-based  manufacturer  of  out¬ 
door  and  point-of-purchase  signs 
from  Pantex  Manufacturing  Co. 
Ltd.  of  Canada. 

500, (HK)  Entries 

The  lOfil  edition  of  the  New 
■  York  Titnea  Index,  which  sum¬ 
marizes  the  day-by-day  history 
of  the  world  as  reported  in  the 
Times,  contains  more  than  500,- 
000  entries  and  cross-references 
m  its  1,127  pages. 

editor  8c  publisher 


Andy  Lang 

AP's  Lang  Writes 
Booklet  on  Homes 

Readers  of  “House  of  the 
Week,’’  distributed  by  AP  New.s- 
features  and  used  by  225  news¬ 
papers,  will  soon  be  able  to 
j)urchase  a  new  booklet  called 
“Your  Home — How  To  Build  It, 
Buy  It,  Sell  It.’’ 

At  i)resent,  the  “House  of  the 
Week”  feature  combines  a  750- 
word  story  with  an  artist’s 
rendering  and  a  floor  plan  of  a 
house  especially  designed  for 
AP  Newsfeatures  by  a  well- 
known  architect.  Readers  may 
l)urcha.se  a  baby  blueprint  of  the 
house  for  50c. 

The  new  booklet,  written  by 
Andy  Lang,  will  be  sold  to 
readers  for  $1.  Newspapers  will 
be  able  to  buy  it  at  a  wholesale 
rate,  effective  July  29,  Mr.  Lang 
writes  two  columns,  “On  The 
House”  and  “Here’s  The 
Answer,”  for  AP  Newsfeatures 
and  is  the  author  of  three  books 
in  this  field.  In  addition  to  the 
advice  given  on  building,  buying 
and  selling  a  house,  the  48-page 
illustratetl  booklet  includes  re¬ 
productions  of  16  of  the  most 
l)opular  homes  in  the  “House 
of  the  Week”  series. 

*  *  « 

Reichhlum  Syndicates 
IS  etc  Sports  Feature 

Columnist  Chuck  Reichhlum 
is  his  own  distributor  of  a  new 
short  sports  feature,  “Ask  Me,” 
which  answers  questions  sent  in 
by  readers.  The  daily  column 
runs  to  about  100  words.  Read¬ 
ers  are  invited  to  send  their 
sports  questions  to  Reichhlum 
who  answers  them  in  a  breezy 
question-and-answer  format. 
'Three  questions  are  answered 
each  day  and  each  week’s  copy 
includes  at  least  one  question 
and  answer  on  every  major 
sport.  Mr.  Reichhlum  makes  his 
headquarters  at  the  Penn-Shera- 
ton  Hotel  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa,  A 
former  sports  writer  and  sports 
publicity  director,  he  now  has 
“Ask  Me”  syndicated  in  news¬ 
papers  as  widely  separated  as 
the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  and 
the  Columbia  (Mo.)  Tribune. 
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Travel  Writers 
^Going  Places  ’ 

Shirley  and  Bob  Sloane,  whose 
weekend  travel  column,  “Going 
Places”  (General  Features  Cor¬ 
poration)  recently  celebrated  its 
10th  anniversary,  shortly  will 
begin  another  trip — to  Australia  ; 
and  New  Zealand  this  time.  I 

The  Sloanes  have  visited  every 
state  in  the  Union  and  every  i 
Canadian  province,  most  of  them  j 
many  times,  as  well  as  most  of 
Europe,  the  West  Indies,  South 
Amei  ica  and  Asia. 

One  of  the  Sloanes’  special-  , 
ties,  and  the  subject  of  many  | 
columns,  is  their  experience  in 
traveling  with  their  three  chil¬ 
dren  from  the  time  the  eldest 
was  only  three  months  old.  The 
writers  are  nationally  recognized 
as  authorities  on  this  difficult 
problem  faced  by  so  many  fam¬ 
ilies.  They  live  in  West  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  and  have  two  daugh¬ 
ters  and  a  son,  now  aged  4,  8 
and  9. 

Bob  Sloane  estimates  that  in 
the  last  12  years  he  has  traveled 
by  various  means  of  transporta¬ 
tion  covering  numerous  sections 
of  the  world  approximately 
2,()00,()()0  miles. 

In  cooperation  with  Jim 
Weakley,  cartoonist  and  artist, 
the  Sloanes  also  produce 
“Traveling  Light,”  a  weekly 
two-column  humor  panel  on 
travel.  It,  too,  is  syndicated  by 
General  Features. 

if.  if  if 

Writes  Column 

F.  Richard  Anderson,  edi¬ 
torial  director  of  Metropolitan 
Sunday  Papers,  has  resigned  to 
devote  full  time  to  a  syndicated 
newspaper  column. 


Starting  July  23rd  in 
The  Cleveland  Press 

YOU  WILL  LOOK  FORWARD 

TO  SEEING  AND  READING 


A  SMALL  GIFT  IS 
BETTER  THAN  A  GREAT 
PROMISE, 


An  interasling  r*ad*r  attracting  on* 
and  two  column  panel.  Will  (it  any 
eight  column  or  nine  column  page. 
Available  (or  R.O.P.  COLOR  page. 
For  proo(i  and  prices  write,  wire  or 
phone  collect. 
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Color  Every  Week 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

ject  or  picture  to  be  larger  than 
12"  X  16”.  But  if  this  becomes 
necessary  we  have  a  method  for 
accomplishing  it.  This  method 
was  developed  by  the  South¬ 
western  Engraving  Company  for 
the  Dallas  Times-Herald.  Here’s 
an  example  of  a  job  w’e  did: 

It  w'as  a  page  ad  for  the  Mc- 
Creless  Shopping  Center  open¬ 
ing  last  March  29.  The  full  color 
artwork  was  drawn  as  a  full 
page— 14 Vi"  X  21 V4".  Since  this 
size  is  larger  than  the  machine 
can  take  artwork — 13"  x  19" — 
we  had  a  transparency  made  of 
the  copy.  Then  three-color  plates 
were  engraved  using  the  finer, 
120-line  screen.  The  blocks  w'e 
made  five-eights  or  62.5%  small¬ 
er  than  the  full-page  size.  They 
were  chalked  and  enlarged  to  a 
full-page  and  75-line  screen  in 
the  conventional  camera.  The 
engravings  were  then  handled 
in  the  conventional  way — ^film 
was  stripped  up,  opaqued, 
printed,  etched,  and  proofed. 
Two  variations  were  made  from 
our  normal  Klischograph  opera¬ 
tion  —  the  p'ates  were  coated 
with  cold  black  top  enamel  and 
Vaseline  instead  of  wax  was 
used  to  clean  the  plates,  since 
chalked  cannot  be  used  suc¬ 
cessfully  with  a  wax  substance. 
It  W’as  in  this  way  the  Klischo¬ 
graph  as  a  color  separator  only. 

2.  The  restriction  that  this 
machine  cannot  enlarge  more 
than  400%  is  not  a  big  limita¬ 
tion.  The  danger  of  reaching  the 
400%  limit  can  be  reduced  if  the 
editorial  department  restricts  its 
photographers  to  using  4x5 
transparencies  for  color  work. 
Unless  a  picture  strip  is  needed, 
I  do  not  recommend  120  mm  or 
2*4"  X  3V4"  camera  be  used  to 
produce  transparencies  for  use 
in  a  Klischograph  because  the 
images  are  too  small.  Never 
should  35  mm  be  used.  This  be¬ 
comes  very  noticeable  when  tak¬ 
ing  sports  action  photos.  Some 
photographers  will  tell  you  that 
4x5  Echtachrome  is  a  very 
.slow  film  and  2*4"  x  3*4"  is  the 
best  to  use.  But  usually  you  can¬ 
not  produce  a  cut  larger  than  5 
or  6  columns  from  transparen¬ 
cies  taken  w’ith  the  smaller 
cameras.  But  there  is  a  trick 
that  enables  us  to  enlarge  more 
than  400%.  How’ever,  it  is  the 
same  method  as  described  before 
to  make  an  engraving  larger 
than  12  x  16".  The  Klischograph 
is  used  as  a  color  separator  and 
the  engravings  are  enlarged  in 
a  conventional  camera  and  pro¬ 
duced  as  usual. 

3.  The  limitation  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  that  it  cannot  produce  a 
combination  or  outlined  job  is 
also  overcome  by  using  the  ma- 
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chine  as  a  color  separator  as 
donepre\nously.  Outlining,  drop¬ 
outs,  etc.,  to  achieve  a  combina¬ 
tion  job  can  be  done  by  opaquing 
the  negatives  before  printing. 
Outlining  can  also  be  accomp¬ 
lished  by  painting  in  the  sub¬ 
ject  to  be  outlined  and  deep¬ 
etching.  An  example  of  this  was 
a  food  page  which  ran  in  the 
News,  Thursday,  Februarj’  15, 
during  the  Livestock  Show.  It 
consisted  of  three  pictures  on 
two  sets  of  engravings.  One  set 
was  of  the  Champion  Steer  and 
was  outlined,  the  other  set  was 
made  from  two  transparencies 
of  steak.  The  engravings  of  the 
steer  were  made  as  usual;  then 
the  cuts  were  painted  and  the 
background  dropped  out  by  deep¬ 
etching.  The  plates  were  then 
splash-etched,  proofed  and 
mounted  as  usual. 

4.  The  limitation  that  the  ma¬ 
chine  cannot  take  artw’ork  larger 
than  13"  x  19"  can  easily  be 
eliminated  by  having  the  artist 
stay  within  these  limits.  This 
is  easier  said  than  done.  The 
newspaper’s  artists  can  be  con¬ 
trolled,  but  what  about  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  w’ho  makes  a  layout 
with  no  regard  to  the  limits 
and  there  is  no  time  to  do  the 
work  over?  Our  solution  to  this 
is  to  have  a  transparency  made 
of  the  artwork  and  engrave  from 
it.  The  final  result  is  very  good. 

In  April  1960  we  began  print¬ 
ing  direct  from  engraving  plates. 
After  3-color  plates  are  proofed 
and  okayed  they  are  delivered  to 
the  stereotype  department, 
where  they  are  backed  with  2- 
inch,  double-coated,  Scotch  tape. 
They  are  curved  in  a  Sta-Hi 
“ Curv-a-plate”  machine  and 
mounted  to  magnesium  saddles 
using  the  Sta-Hi  Mount-a-Plate. 
They  are  ready  for  the  press- 
run.  The  mounting  of  one  set  of 
3-color  engravings  from  taping 
to  completion  averages  10  min¬ 
utes. 

Multiple  Sets  of  Plates 

The  mounting  of  multiple  sets 
of  plates  on  the  same  saddle 
was  difficult  for  us  until  last  De¬ 
cember.  It  would  be  preferable 
to  have  the  picture  page  “strip¬ 
ped  up’’  as  one  set  of  engrav¬ 
ings.  Whenever  possible  (when 
the  desired  printing  size  does 
not  exceed  the  12"  x  16"  limit) 
we  gang  our  transparencies  to¬ 
gether  and  engrave  them  as  one 
block.  This  eliminates  the  thorny 
registration  problems.  But  ob¬ 
viously  this  is  not  desirable  if 
the  transparencies  are  of  differ¬ 
ent  quality  and  density  and  are 
not  in  the  same  proportion  for 
enlargement. 

We  have  been  working  hard 
in  our  stereotype  department  to 
come  up  with  better  methods 
of  mounting  plates.  We  have 
successfully  mounted  five  sets 
of  plates  which  are  15  different 


plates  which  must  be  in  register 
with  each  other.  Therefore,  we 
now'  can  do  page  layouts  of 
squared  halftones,  and  register 
the  plates  for  direct  printing. 

An  example  of  the  mounting 
multiple  sets  of  plates  was  our 
Pre-Cotton  Bowl  page.  We  ran 
7  pictures  and  made  5  sets  of 
engravings.  This  w’as  our  first 
attempt  to  mount  more  than  two 
sets  of  engravings  on  the  same 
page.  The  sets  were  produced 
on  December  14  and  15.  Two  sets 
had  two  pictures  each,  one  set 
had  one  outlined  cut.  and  two 
sets  had  one  picture.  The  outline 
picture  was  accomplished  by 
routing  since  the  transparency 
had  been  clearly  outlined  by  an 
artist  prior  to  engraving.  All 
cuts  were  mounted  and  a  trial 
run  was  made.  One  plate  of  one 
set  (the  red  plate  of  the  outlined 
cut)  had  to  be  remounted.  The 
page  ran  Saturday,  December 
31. 

Sometimes  the  question  is 
raised  of  whether  or  not  Klischo¬ 
graph  plates  can  be  matted — 
either  by  hot  or  cold  mold.  The 
answer  is  yes. 

The  number  one  value  of  the 
Klischograph  is  its  performance 
on  spot  news  photos.  This  is 
where  the  Klischograph  shines 
and  puts  all  other  known 
methods  of  color  engraving  in 
second  place.  Next  to  its  speed, 
I  would  say  its  greatest  advan¬ 
tage  is  its  ease  in  handling. 

The  Klischograph  uses  posi¬ 
tive  transparencies  and  elimi¬ 
nates  the  costly  masking  and 
separation  steps  of  conventional 
color  methods.  The  machine  does 
it  automatically  as  it  is  engrav¬ 
ing.  Therefore,  you  can  combine 
ease  of  editing  (seeing  what  you 
have  in  a  picture)  by  using  posi¬ 
tive  transparencies  with  the 
automatic  masking  and  separa¬ 
tion  features  of  the  Klischo¬ 
graph  to  give  you  a  fast,  easily- 
handled  method  to  produce  color 
engravings. 

Some  Picture  Events 

I  will  now  give  examples  of 
how  we  used  the  machine  in 
covering  news  events. 

1.  Our  first  spot  news  color 
coverage  materialized  on  July 
15.  We  ran  3  pictures  from  2 
sets  of  engravings.  Pakistani 
President  Ayub  Khan  stopped 
off  in  San  Antonio  on  this  partic¬ 
ular  Saturday  with  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  Johnson  before  visiting 
Johnson’s  ranch  north  of  the 
city.  They  arrived  here  about 
3  p.m.  At  the  airport  Ayub  Khan 
made  a  short  address — one  pic¬ 
ture  of  which  was  carried  on  our 
front  page  and  one  on  page  1-B. 
He  then  went  to  the  Alamo  for 
a  speech  at  4:30 — the  picture 
appearing  on  Page  1-B. 

After  shooting  the  last  pic¬ 
ture  at  the  Alamo  the  photogra- 
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pher  hurried  to  our  commercial 
developer  to  get  the  film  proc¬ 
essed.  At  that  time  w’e  were  not 
equipped  to  process  our  own 
film.  The  engraving  room  re¬ 
ceived  the  color  transparencies 
at  7:45  p.m.  We  began  engrav¬ 
ing  at  7:55  p.m.  with  the  setup 
of  the  yellow  plate.  Total  ma¬ 
chine  time  for  the  yellow  plate 
was  41  minutes;  for  the  red 
plate,  38  minutes;  and  for  the 
blue  plate,  36  minutes.  Setup 
times  were:  for  the  yellow,  12 
minutes;  red,  9  minutes;  blue, 
7  minutes.  Engraving  time  was 
about  29  minutes  on  each  plate. 
This  is  a  total  of  1  hour,  55 
minutes  for  the  three  plates.  We 
began  on  the  8-column  spread 
of  two  pictures  (stripped  to¬ 
gether)  at  9:55.  These  were 
finished  at  12:22  a.m.  (2  hours, 
27  minutes).  We  ran  the  5- 
column  on  page  one  in  all  edi¬ 
tions.  The  presstime  was  11  p.m. 
The  8-column  spread  on  Page 
1-B  ran  in  the  home  and  final 
editions  with  presstime  of  1  a.m. 

2.  We  were  more  prepared  for 
our  second  venture  in  the  spot 
news  color  field  when  the  astro¬ 
nauts  arrived  in  town  (August 
2)  for  their  annual  checkup.  We 
ran  two  pictures  from  2  sets 
of  engravings  during  their 
visit.  The  first  was  one  of  some 
of  the  astronauts  arriving  and 
their  reluctance  to  have  their 
pictures  taken.  A  picture  of 
them  getting  into  a  car  at  the 
airport  ran  in  the  morning  pa¬ 
per.  It  was  a  four  column  pic¬ 
ture.  It  took  1  hour  and  six  min¬ 
utes  total  time  on  the  machine. 
The  other  picture  of  six  of  the 
seven  astronauts  was  taken  at 
the  Aerospace  Medical  School  a 
few  days  later.  It  ran  the  next 
day  as  a  shallow  six  column  pic¬ 
ture.  Total  machine  time  was 
1  hour,  28  minutes. 

3.  Hurricane  Carla’s  Damage 
was  another  assigrnment.  We  ran 
1  picture  from  1  set  of  engrav¬ 
ings.  The  picture  was  taken  on 
September  13  and  ran  in  the 
morning  Express  the  next  day. 
It  was  a  5-column  shot  taking 
1  hour,  28  minutes  to  make. 
Presstime  was  11:30  p.m. 

4.  Next  came  the  Olmos  Park 
Fire.  We  ran  1  picture  from  1 
set  of  engravings.  The  fire  broke 
out  before  midnight,  September 
18.  The  photographer  waited  and 
develop^  the  transparencies  the 
next  morning,  thereby  missing 
the  first  edition  of  the  News.  It 
was  given  to  engraving  at  9:30 
a.m.  An  hour  and  a  half  later 
3-color  plates  were  finished.  The 
press  started  on  the  home  edi¬ 
tion  on  time  at  noon. 

Saturday  Came 

5.  It  was  more  than  a  month 
later,  on  October  28,  that  we 
really  took  advantage  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  again  for  spot  news 
events.  This  w’as  the  Trinith 
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Homecoming  game  that  was  Tlfalp  1 
played  on  that  Saturday  after¬ 
noon.  We  ran  3  pictures  from  3 
sets  of  engravings.  This  was  our  ^  OIICII 
first  attempt  at  shooting  college 
action  football.  Prior  to  the  The  se 

game  a  4-column  square  picture  To^nkin  . 
was  taken  for  page  one  of  Sun-  writing  or 
day's  paper.  It  was  produced  in  against  ra^ 
1  hour,  17  minutes.  Two  4-col-  ot^y”  wai 
umn  action  shots  taken  on  4  x  5  Wright  foi 
film  were  produced  in  2  hours,  gotten  Pec 
8  minutes  and  1  hour,  43  min-  tjie  migrai 
utes  respectively  for  use  inside  lished  in  t 
the  paper.  Presstime  was  11  p.m.  Telegram 

...  Mr.  Wi 

All-Out  LHort 

6.  Fonner  President  Eisen-  assistant 

bower’s  visit  to  San  Antonio  on  New  Yor 
October  29  to  campaign  for  local  for  Humai 
Republicans  was  our  first  all-out  year.  (E4 
effort  with  the  Klischograph.  We  Judges 

ran  11  pictures  from  4  sets  of 
engravings. 

7.  Another  big  sports  assign¬ 
ment  was  the  Texas-Texas  A&M 
game  played  on  Thanksgiving 
Day,  beginning  at  1:30  p.m.  We 
ran  7  pictures  from  3  sets  of  en¬ 
gravings.  We  planned  a  page 
one  picture  for  the  Friday  morn¬ 
ing  Express  and  a  picture  page 
for  the  evening  News.  Two  pho¬ 
tographers  were  sent  to  the 
game  at  College  Station  (about 
150  miles  from  here)  in  an  air¬ 
plane.  The  photographers  stayed 
for  three  quarters  of  the  game. 

One  photographer  shot  with  a 

2Vt  X  3U  Graphic  with  an  8-lnch  I 

lens  and  the  other  shot  with  a 
4x5  Graphic  with  a  14-inch 
lens. 

One  picture  ran  on  the  front 
of  the  Express  Friday  morning. 

It  was  given  to  the  engravers  at 
7:40  p.m.  and  was  off  the  ma¬ 
chine  in  1  hour,  40  minutes.  Six 
other  color  photos  were  made 
into  a  picture  page  for  Friday’s 
afternoon’s  News.  The  page  was 
compri.sed  of  tw'o  sets  of  plates. 

One  had  two  4x5  pictures;  the 
other,  four  214  x  .3H  pictures. 

The  fir.st  set  took  2  hours,  1 
minute,  while  the  second  set  took 
3  hours,  13  minutes.  Both  were 
mounted  to  magnesium  saddles 
as  usual  and  printed  direct. 

These  pages  ran  in  all  editions. 

The  presstime  for  the  morning 
paper  was  11  p.m.  and  for  the 
evening,  8:45  a.m. 

Sports  Coverage 

8.  Our  best  all-around  cover¬ 
age  of  a  sporting  event  was  of 
the  Cotton  Bowl  between  Texas 
and  Mississippi.  We  ran  6  pic¬ 
tures  from  6  sets  of  engravings. 

The  game  was  played  in  Dallas. 

9.  Our  most  comprehensive 
coverage  of  an  event  was  of  our 
Fiestii  San  Jacinto  celebration 
from  .April  21  through  April  29 
this  year.  We  ran  35  pictures  in 
full  color  of  this  event.  Of  these, 

17  were  made  on  a  spot  color 
basis 
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Dale  Wright  Wins 
Tobenkin  Award 

The  second  annual  Paul 
Tobenkin  Award  for  best  news¬ 
writing  on  “the  unending  war 
against  racial  and  religious  big¬ 
otry”  was  won  by  Dale  R. 
Wright  for  his  series  “The  For¬ 
gotten  People,”  on  the  plight  of 
the  migrant  farm  worker,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  &  Sun  last  October. 

Mr.  Wright  left  the  news¬ 
paper  last  month  to  be  executive 
assistant  on  the  staff  of  the 
New  York  State  Commission 
for  Human  Rights  at  $12,500  a 
year.  (E&P,  May  5,  page  40). 

Judges  were  unanimous  in 
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choosing  the  Wright  entry  which 
had  also  won  the  American 
Newspaper  Guild’s  Heywood 
Broun  Award  earlier  this  year. 
However,  the  judges  found  the 
remaining  entries  of  such  high 
caliber  that  they  named  four 
others  for  honorable  mention : 

Gene  Grove,  New  York  Post, 
for  his  series  “Inside  the  John 
Birch  Society;”  Haynes  John¬ 
son,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Star,  for  his  series  on  “The 
Negrro  in  Washington;”  Chris¬ 
tina  Kirk,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  for  her  four-part  series 
on  the  Negro’s  opportunities  and 
hazards  in  the  economic  world; 
and  Julian  Krawcheck  and  Bill 
Tanner,  Cleveland  Press,  for 
their  series,  “Is  It  Blockbust¬ 
ing?”,  on  what  happens  when 
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Negroes  try  to  move  into  all- 
white  neighborhoods. 

Stars  and  Stripes 
Building  in  Tokyo 

Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes  is 
getting  a  fine  new  plant  in 
Tokyo  almost  as  a  gift  from  the 
Japanese  government. 

The  government  wanted  the 
old  site  occupied  by  S&S  so  badly 
it  arranged  a  deal  in  which  the 
U.S.  servicemen’s  newspaper 
gained  about  $2.5  million,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Gordon  A.  Skean, 
production  manager. 

New  equipment  will  include  a 
Japanese-made  press.  Plans  are 
being  made  to  expand  S&S  cir¬ 
culation  to  all  Far  Eastern  out¬ 
posts  of  the  armed  forces. 
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NO-PAC  X400 

A  flexible,  highly  compressible  mat 
with  .030  minimum  space  depth  and 
improved  reproduction.  For  shrink¬ 
age  up  to 


NU-TEX  X100 

A  regular  mat  with  33’/3%  com¬ 
pression  and  increased  stay-back 
requiring  much  less  packing. 


HIGH  SHRINKAGE 
X200 

Some  advantages  as  XI 00  except 
designed  for  shrinkages  over  Vt". 


CUSTOM  COMMERCIAL 

A  syndicate  mat — either  white  or 
yellow — soft  and  easy  to  mold, 
yet  rugged  enough  to  stand  up 
under  casting. 


NO-PAC  X300  &  X500 

High  shrinkage  no-pack  mats 
for  shrinkages  up  to  one  inch, 
plus. 


COLOR-TEX 

No-Pac  R.O.P.  mat  for  cold 
molding.  No  timely  baking 
necessary. 


SPECIAL  SUPREME 
TONE-TEX 

A  baked  mat  which  combines 
fast  production  with  superior 
reproductive  qualities. 


BURGESS 


CELLULOSE  COMPANY 


FREEPORT,  ILLINOIS 

Manufacturers  and  Distributors  of  Burgess  Newspaper,  Commerciai  end  Supreme  Tone-Tex  Mats. 
Canadian  Representative:  R.  M.  Louson  &  Co..  Ltd..  2575  Kennedy  Road.  Agincourt,  Ontario 
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CL.4SSIFIED  CUMC 


Engineers  Want  Info 
Instead  of  Inspiration 


By  DAMEL  L.  LIONEL 

CJasiiified  Advrrtisinf;  Direrto; 
New  York  Post 


“One  Fluid  and  the  the  company,  and  tend  to  look  ^  blanket  t 

IONOSPHERE”  Ben  Franklm  lieyond  the  words  of  the  ad  to  Howe\ 

determine  what  type  of  climate  brother  clai 
This  was  the  heading  for  a  fgj.  professional  people  may  jg  bis  If  yc 

engineering  recruitment  ad  exist  there.”  is  your  bk 

which  appeared  recently  in  a  The  leading  ad,  selected  hy  » 

series  of  newspapers  and  trade  40.2%  of  the  respondents  as  the  responded, 
publications.  The  copy  w’ent  on  they  would  answer,  provided  bis  Number 
to  talk  of  Franklin’s  ‘Creative  (jetailed  job  descriptions  plus  ^be  blanket 
Imagination’  and  the  fact  that  information  on  the  company’s 
at  XYZ  Company  such  was  the  attitudes  toward  professionals 
stuflF  that  communications  in-  and  its  work.  This  ad  also  re¬ 
novations  were  made  of.  ceived  more  favorable  and  fewer 

Did  it  attract  throngs  of  unfavorable  comments  than  any 
“creatively  oriented”  engineers?  of  fbe  others.  One  respondent 
Not  according  to  a  just  com-  sunmied  up  the  attitudes  ex- 
pleted  study  by  Deutsch  &  Shea  pressed  toward  this  ad:  “Com- 

Inc.,  Advertising,  New  York,  j  ■  . 

called:  “Engineer  &  Scientist  and' is 
Reactions  to  Recruitment  Ad-  ni 
vertising  and  Art  Approaches.” 

Here  are  some  of  the  reac¬ 
tions  from  the  211)  profe.ssional 
engineers  and  scientists  to  whom  participants  in 
this  ad  along  with  several  others  pended  for  its  impact  on  a  large, 
was  submitted  for  evaluation:  non-technical  illustration  and  a 
“I  am  not  impressed  by  an  few  lines  of  copy.  Only  12  of  the 
ad  that  stresses  creative  imagi-  219  professional  people  said 
nation  and  is  so  lacking  in  they  would  respond  to  this  ad, 
imagination.”  and  it  drew  the  mo.st  unfavor- 

“Talk’s  cheap.  Any  company  able  comment,  primarily  due  to 
can  claim  a  creative  environ-  lack  of  information.  Said  one 
ment.  Intangibles  are  not  evalu-  respondent,  “Too  vague.  If  I 
ated  properly  by  an  engineer’s  sent  in  a  resume  that  read  like 
examination  of  vague  promises  this  ad,  it  would  go  in  the  waste- 
bv  the  comnanv.  I  want  specific  basket.” 


y  that  Paper  Goes  Daily 

stiuck 

was  re-  Starting  Monday,  July  9,  the 
;  which  offset  tabloid  Long  Island  Com- 
igine.  niereial  Review  moves  to  daily 
(Monday  through  Friday)  publi¬ 
cation,  it  was  announced  by  Paul 
R.  Townsend,  editor  and  pub- 
Paris  lisher.  Covering  the  news  of 
M.  R.  Maugueret,  publisher  business,  government,  and  pro¬ 
of  a  small  local  new'spaper,  was  fessions  in  Nassau  and  Suffolk 
pany  has  thought  out  its  needs  shot  to  death  gangland  style  as  Counties,  the  Review  started  as 
apparently  run  by  tech-  he  drove  along  a  street  in  a  weekly  nine  years  ago  and 
lically-trained  people.  Ad  seems  suburban  Champigny-sur-Seine.  .stepped  up  to  twice-a-week  pub- 
to  talk  quietly,  yet  with  sub-  There  was  no  immediate  indica-  lication  last  October.  Paid  circu- 
stance.”  tion  of  a  motive  for  the  killing,  lation  now  exceeds  8,000. 

The  ad  with  least  appeal  to 

the  study  de-  ,  ,  ,  ,  , 

libraries  in  both  plants.  He 
could  throw  no  light,  however, 
on  the  subject  breakdown  now 
in  use  there  for  the  files  on  one 
N.  Khrushchev,  or  whether  or 
The  librarians  were  given  the  not  the  clippings  on  the  late 
VIP  tour  of  the  White  House.  J.  Stalin  have  been  preserved  on 
Pierre  Salinger,  White  House  microfilm. 

press  secretary  and  onetime  Clement  G.  Vitek,  Baltimore 
night  city  editor  of  the  San  (Md.)  Sunpapers,  was  elected 
Francisco  Chronicle,  confessed  chairman  of  the  division  for 
to  an  affectionate  and  awesome  1962-1963,  with  Elw'in  S.  Greene, 
regard  for  newspaper  librarians  Worcester  Telegram  and  Ga- 
from  his  owm  experience.  Ju.st  zette,  as  vice-chairman,  and  Rex 
back  from  Moscow,  he  told  of  Schaeffer,  Rochester  Times- 
his  visits  to  Pravda  and  Izvcstia  Union,  as  secretary-treasurer, 
and  how  impressed  he  w'as  with  The  1963  convention  will  be 
the  advanced  techniques  in  the  in  Denv’er,  in  June. 


Journalist  Slain 


Librarians 

{Continued  from  page  15) 


LINUS’  KITE 


Also  starring  on  the  library  tour:  Oan  H.  Thompson  of  the  Reading 
Eagle-Times,  Bess  Whitworth  of  the  Norfolk  Newspapers  and  Audrey 
House  of  the  Birmingham  News. 
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books  in  review 


‘Maverick’  Gently 
Kicks  Beloved  Press 


“  ‘Impartial’  is  a  tricky  word,  often  creates  an  impression  that 
It  is  humanly  impossible  to  be  is  the  exact  opposite  of  the 
completely  objective  in  thinking:  truth.” 
and  writing.  The  publisher  can  ♦  *  * 

be  sure  a  dispute  is  i  eing  fairly  “The  competitive  newspapers 
handled  only  when  both  sides  may  have  sold  some  bad  medi- 
complain  that  he  is  unfair.”  cine,  but  they  did  whip  up  inter- 

„  , ,,  ,  est,  did  make  their  readers  care 
Public  Ser\’ice  ‘Blo>vn  Up 


about  public  issues.  The  mon- 


By  Philip  N.  Schuyler 


‘‘Newspapers  perform  a  public  opoly  newspaper  presenting 
service  by  uncovering  and  re-  news  which  will  offend  no  one, 


porting  dishonesty.  But  the  way  arouse  no  emotions,  tread  on  no 
Rv  Sn  ^l^ays  retained  the  which  it  is  blowm  up  out  of  all  one’s  toes,  offers  soothing  syrup 

LISHEK,  By  J.  David  Stern.  Simon  .  -  .  .  whirVi  _ _ 


and  Schuster,  J5.  ^ost  for  a  good  story  which  proportion  to  its  significance  for  the  cure  fob  mankind’s 

.  marks  the  difference  between  a  diverts  public  attention  from  bellyache.” 

A  rousing  newspaper  story  ^rreat  and  a  mediocre  editor,  vital  problems.”  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

ic  hoon  viTittpri  hv  .T.  Dav'id  *■ _ ^  '  _  ....  .  . 


f  has  been  wTitten  by  J.  David  'p^g  top  man’s  enthusiasm  is 
I  Stern,  76.  He  is  now  undoubtedly  infectious.  Harry’s  crew  was 


♦  *  *  ‘‘While  I  laugh  at  my  part  in 

soft  where  once  he  was  hellishlv  i  <  •  >»/  >»  ‘‘Disproportionate  reporting  journali.sm,  I  still  have  faith  in 

Tard  irh^s  memoTrs  L  mam  afflicts  all  departments  of  the  the  future  and  enough  curiosity 

ages'  to  kick  his  beloved  press  ‘Unhcalihy,  Sinister’  modem  newspaper,  even  the  to  want  to  live  a  few  years  more 

in  such  a  kindlv  manner  that  it  .  financial  section.  As  conserva-  to  see  how  it  works  out.  .  .  . 

wniild  be  extremelv  difficult  to  Then  here  are  some  gentle  ^jyg  newspaper  as  the  New  Also  my  experience  indicates 
rmarine  anvTe7snane^^^^^  kicks  from  the  maverick:  York  Times  will  headline  a  how  tired  readers  are  of  anemic 

inv  to  eniov  it  ‘‘Newspapermen  blame  the  sudden  $10-billion  drop  or  rise  editorial  policies.  They  hunger 

mg  to  enjoy  11.  _  *  _  _  ^  f,..  ncwsr.nr.crs  T 


‘Unli€‘allliy,  Sinister’ 


modem  newspaper,  even  the  to  want  to  live  a  few  years  more 
financial  section.  As  conserva-  to  see  how  it  works  out.  .  .  . 


York  Times  will  headline 


how  tired  readers  are  of  anemic 


inv  to  eniov  it  ‘‘Newspapermen  blame  the  sudden  $10-billion  drop  or  rise  editorial  policies.  They  hunger 

Here  is  a  life  that  roars  trend  to  monopoly  and  chain  in  value  of  stocks  on  the  Stock  for  Ixild,  forceful  newspapers.  I 
through  exciting  rapids  to  a  ownership  on  increasing  compe-  Exchange.  This  figure  is  arrived  am  confident  their  hunger  will 
,  •  .• _  ii. .  _ ;ij  tition  from  television,  radio  and  at  hv  nnnlvino'  tho  ncrccntatro  be  sati.sfied  before  it  is  too  late. 


crashing  climax  _  the  guild  tition  from  television,  radio  and  at  by  applying  the  percentage 

strike  of  Stern’s  Philadelphia  magazines.  In  30  years  the  news-  of  change  in  one  day’s  trading 
Record  in  1946  In  the  spit  of  papers’  share  of  the  advertising  against  all  the  securities  listed 
some  of  the  lady  pickets  at  that  has  dropped  from  two-  on  the  exchange.  Such  a  projec- 

time  is  the  venom  that  Dave  thirds  to  one-third.  But  what-  tion  is  as  absurd  and  untrue  as 

Stern  restrains.  Not  wanting  to  the  causes,  this  change  from  if  a  village  weekly  headlined 
do  it,  he  finally  takes  to  the  ^  competitive  to  a  monopoly  Real  Estate  Vau’es  Cut  in 

$12,000,000  bed  the  Philadel-  Pi'ess  is  unhealthy,  sinister.  It  Half  because  one  of  the  500 


10  Med  Students 
Share  Aid  Fund 

Detroit 

The  Detroit  News  Medical 


phia  Bi’dletin  spread  out  for  him  making  a  travesty  of  our  homes  in  the  community  had  Aid  Fund,  now  in  its  third  year 
to  lie  down  upon  and  play  dead,  vaunted  freedom  of  the  press,  been  sold  at  a  low  price.  has  awarded  grants  of  $500  each 

The  maverick  publisher  who  be-  established,  the  monop-  “The  constant  tendency  to  to  10  medical  students. 

_i-. - ; - ui„  — sationalize,  to  dramatize,  to  Five  grants  apiece  were  made 

ke  a  mountain  out  of  a  mole-  to  the  University  of  Michigan 


lived  in  unionism  and  encour¬ 
aged  it  can  still  smile  and  write: 
“I  look  back  at  my  cocksure- 


oly  newspaper  is  impregnable. 
“What  if  the  monopoly  pub 


sensationalize,  to  dramatize,  to 
make  a  mountain  out  of  a  mole- 


ne.ss,  my  faith  in  the  nostrums  fair  and  un.scrupulous?  What  if 
I  peddled  to  my  readers— and  he  opposes  all  public  improve- 
laugh.  How  differently  those  edi-  ments  and  retards  municipal 
torial  cure-alls  have  worked  out,  development — or,  just  as  bad, 
and  with  what  unexpected  side  urges  too  many  bond  issues  and 
effects,  as  in  the  case  of  recently  bankrupts  the  town?  Can  public 
discovered  wonder  drugs.  Why  spirited  citizens  establish  an- 
did  I  not  foresee  that  organized  other  newspaper?  Legally  yes, 
labor,  grown  strong,  would  be  practically,  no.” 
just  as  selfish  and  shortsighted  «  *  * 

as  management?” 


lisher  is  intensely  partisan,  un-  hill,  so  distorts  the  news  that  it  and  Wayne  State  University. 


‘Figliliiig  CcM'k  to  r.apun’ 


Monopoly  on  Monopoly 


“The  present  tendency  is  to 
Mr.  Stern  has  set  down  a  saga  packaged  features  like 

of  the  U.S.  press  in  the  period  brand-name  goods  in  a  super- 
of  transition  from  “fighting  market.” 
cock  to  capon.”  ♦  *  * 

What  makes  the  book  espe-  <<a  score  of  newspaper-owned 
cially  rewarding  is  his  insistence  radio  stations  seemed  a  small 
on  cutting  sharply.  Those  who  price  to  pay  for  New  Deal 
want  to  lie  knowledgeable  in  the  legislation, 
craft  will  l)e  pleased  to  peer  with 

1  ®  ®  and  television  .stations  are  owned 

^  mfl.cted  so  deftly.  He  uncovers  ,,y  newspapers.  In  76  cities  a 

'  ■  monopoly  daily  owms  the  only 

The  Imok  is  full  of  nuhby  radio  station.  .  .  . 


1 


anecdotes  and  “inside”  stories 


‘The  fat’s  in  the  fire.  This  un- 


A  Med.ll  Patter-  jj;  monopoly  on 

i  monopoly  will  never  be  corrected, 

bchlff,  (  yrus  H.  K.  Curtis,  and  T  to  comnel  news- 


Mr.  Stern’s  sweetheart,  Jill. 


Legislation  to  compel  news¬ 
papers  to  divest  themselves  of 


A  text  lx)ok  on  editors  is  radio  and  tv  subsidiaries  has  as 
wrapiu  il  around  this  gem  about  much  chance  of  success  as  a  law 
Harr;,  Saylor,  Stern’s  editor:  making  them  pay  the  cost  of 

‘‘He  was  well-balanced,  never  second-class  mail.  Any  act  which 
went  off  half-cocked  or  lost  his  even  remotely  affects  the  news- 
sense  of  proportion.  This  does  paper  business  is  denounced  as 
not  mean  that  he  lacked  enthusi-  an  invasion  of  that  holy  of 
asm.  No  matter  how  hard  the  holies,  freedom  of  the  press.” 
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Floor  walking  getting  you  down?  Keep  E  &  P  handy 
for  such  emergencies.  By  the  time  your  "heir"  has 
calmed  down,  you  will  have  added  many  refreshing 
ideas  for  the  new  day. 
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Bankrupt  Daily 
Faces  Creditors 

Montreal 

Li  SoHVi’au  Journal,  French 
languag:e  newspaper  that  ceased 
publicatiop  seven  days  ago 
after  10  months’  publication  and 
went  into  bankruptcy  (E&P, 
June  30,  page  27),  had  debts 
totalling  more  than  $2,500,000 
it  was  reported  today. 

A  spokesman  for  Inns,  Ross 
and  Sons,  bankruptcy  trustees, 
said  a  meeting  of  creditors  has 
been  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
July  10. 

Assets  of  the  bankrupt  firm 
still  are  being  calculated.  The 
total  is  expected  to  be  available 
in  time  to  be  presented  to  the 
creditors’  meeting. 

The  list  of  creditors  drawn 
up  by  the  trustees  shows  the 
largest  single  one  to  be  Mme. 
.Angelina  Du  Tremblay,  founder 
and  former  president  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  firm. 

She  resigned  from  Le  Nouveau 
Journal  last  May  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Arthur  Fontaine, 
Montreal  advertising  executive 
who  is  head  of  L’Agence  Cana- 
dienne  De  Publicite. 

The  list  of  creditors  is:  Mme. 
Du  Tremblay,  $1,500,000;  St. 
Lawrence  Sales  Company,  $397,- 
270;  L’Agence  Canadienne  De 
Publicite,  $25,040;  Greater  Buf¬ 
falo  Press,  $13,373;  and  116 
smaller  creditors  whose  claims 
total  $83,879. 

Also  listed  are  claims  of  $491,- 
690  by  “secured  creditors,”  all 
but  $90  by  the  Royal  Bank  of 
Canada,  and  $85,573  by  “pre¬ 
ferred  creditors”  for  an  over-all 
total  of  $2,596,825. 

A  spokesman  for  the  bank¬ 
rupt  firm  said  that  $1,000,000 
for  the  original  capitalization 
of  Le  Nouveau  Journal,  put  up 
by  Mme.  Du  Tremblay,  is  not 
included  in  the  debt  total.  Such 
capitalization  always  is  ex¬ 
cluded,  he  said. 

On  the  final  day  of  publica¬ 
tion,  June  21,  editor-in-chief 
Jean-Louis  Gagnon  said  a  total 
of  $3,800,000  had  been  invested 
in  the  newspaj>er,  including  $2,- 
500,000  by  Mme.  Du  Tremblay. 
• 

Larsoii  An  Associate 
In  Media  Brokerage 

G.  Bennett  Larson,  a  former 
radio  and  television  producer 
and  broadcasting  executive,  has 
joined  the  media  brokerage  firm 
of  Blackburn  &  Company  Inc., 
as  an  associate.  He  will  make 
his  headquarters  in  Beverly 
Hills,  Calif.  He  is  a  former 
general  manager  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin  and  New  York 
News’  stations  and  president  of 
Salt  Lake  City  stations  owned 
by  Time  Inc. 
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Paper  Still  Alive 
After  ‘Hammer’  Sale 

Portsmouth,  Va. 

Portsmouth  nearly  lost  its 
only  newspaper  earlier  this 
month  when  a  distress  warrant 
brought  against  News  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  by  the  landlord 
put  the  large  new’spaper  plant 
under  the  hammer. 

The  equipment,  including  a 
6-unit  Hoe,  w'as  sold  to  Stanley 
Bangel  for  $14,200.  Mr.  Bangel 
is  an  officer  in  the  family-owmed 
corporation,  FASH,  owner  of 
the  building  in  which  the  plant 
is  located. 

Mr.  Bangel’s  father,  A.  A. 
Bangel,  was  president  of  the 
Portsmouth  Newspapers  Inc., 
publishers  of  the  ill-fated  daily 
Portsmauth  Times  W’hich  was 
closed  in  March  1957. 

Although  up  until  the  hour  of 
the  sale  Joaquim  de  Menezes 
Jr.,  publisher  of  the  w'eekly 
Portsmouth  News,  had  hoped  to 
raise  the  $2900  which  would 
have  satisfied  the  landlord’s 
claim  and  abrogated  the  sale,  he 
was  unsuccessful. 

On  Thursday,  two  days  after 
the  sale,  Steve  M.  Rose,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  a  tabloid  weekly  in 
nearby  Virginia  Beach,  bought 
the  paper’s  title,  advertising 
contracts  and  subscription  list. 

Printing  in  the  plant  of  the 
.semi-weekly  newspaper  in  Ahos- 
kie,  N.  C.,  Mr.  Rose  rushed  out 
a  four-page  token  newspaper  for 
its  W’eekly  di.stribution  through¬ 
out  Portsmouth. 

The  News  has  been  a  free 
di.stribution  newspaper  with  42,- 
000  circulation  covering  the 
Portsmouth  retail  trading  area. 

Mr.  Menezes  sold  the  Clare¬ 
mont  Press  in  Oakland,  Calif., 
eight  years  ago  after  35  years 
in  the  business  of  publi.shing 
weekly  newspapers. 

• 

^Home’  Magaziut* 

Sold  to  Southam 

Toronto 

The  Southam  Company 
Limited  has  purchased  the  maga¬ 
zine  Canadian  Homes  fron 
Maclean-Hunter  Publishing 
Company  Limited. 

Southam  will  continue  the 
magazine  as  a  monthly  roto¬ 
gravure  supplement  for  distri¬ 
bution  in  its  own  and  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  other  major  newspapers, 
starting  in  September.  Staff 
members  required  in  the  new 
arrangement  wdll  transfer  to  the 
Southam  Company. 

The  Southam  Company  i)ub- 
lishes  newspapers  in  Vancouver, 
Calgary,  Edmonton,  Medicine 
Hat,  Winnipeg,  North  Bay, 
Hamilton  and  Ottawa.  Names 
of  other  papers  that  will  dis¬ 
tribute  the  new  rotogravure 
supplement  w’ere  not  announced. 


Press  Ladies  Choose 
Agness  Undernood 


Denver,  Colo. 

Mrs.  Agness  Underwood,  city 
editor  of  the  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Herald-Examiner,  was 
named  “the  most  outstanding 
w’oman  in  journalism,”  by  the 
National  Federation  of  Press 
Women.  The  aw’ard  was  given 
to  Mrs.  Underwood  at  the  feder¬ 
ation’s  26th  annual  convention 
by  Mrs.  Gertrude  E.  Lewis  of 
Topeka,  Kan.  w’ho  was  national 
chairman  of  the  1962  Woman  of 
the  Year  Achievement  Award. 

Mrs.  Underwood  has  been  a 
newspaperwoman  for  35  years 
and  has  held  her  city  editor’s 
post  for  the  last  18.  The  inscrip¬ 
tion  on  the  plaque  given  her 
reads:  “Aggie  is  a  shrewd  ex¬ 
crime  reporter  and  a  long-time 
member  of  the  Herald-Examiner 
staff.” 

Mr.s.  Hortense  Myers  of 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  was  named 
president  of  the  federation  for 
the  coming  year. 


Spain  to  Return 
Mowrer’s  Credentials 


Joseph  F.  Dietz,  52; 
Editor  In  Newark 


Newark,  N.  J. 

Josei)h  F.  Dietz,  52,  executive 
editor  and  acting  sports  editor 
of  the  Neu'ark  Star-Ledger,  died 
of  a  heart  attack  in  his  sleep, 
July  4. 

.Mr.  Dietz  joined  the  Star- 
Ledger  as  managing  editor  in 
1953,  after  having  served  in  the 
same  post  on  Jersey  City’s 
Jersey  Journal  and  the  Staten 
Island  (N.  Y.)  Advance.  He 
began  news  work  on  the  Pough¬ 
keepsie  (N.  Y.)  Eagle-News 

and  later  was  a  copy  editor  of 
the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post- 
Standard. 

He  \vas  graduated  from  Villa- 
nova  University.  His  son,  David 
S.  Dietz,  is  a  reporter  for  the 
Jer.sey  Journal. 


N.  Y.  Post  Sues 


T 


Winchell,  Hearst 


The  New  York  Post  has  filed 
a  libel  suit  in  New  York 
Supreme  Court  against  Walter 
Winchell,  the  Hearst  Corpora¬ 
tion,  and  Hearst  officials,  asking 
$500,000  damages. 

The  evening  tabloid  stated  in 
its  complaint  that  Mr,  Winchell 
in  his  syndicated  column  June  7 
misrepresented  facts  by  stating 
that  the  Post’s  circulation  was 
diving,  whereas  the  newspaper 
had  taken  advertising  space  to 
announce  that  its  April  circula¬ 
tion  had  reached  a  four-year 
high. 

The  complaint  further  states 
that  the  columnist  is  “notorious 
for  using  his  journalistic  ))osi- 
tion  for  the  purpose  of  making 
reckless,  untrue  and  libelous 
statements”  and  that  he  takes 
such  actions  especially  against 
those  for  whom  he  has  a  per- 
.sonal  grudge.  The  Hearst  offi¬ 
cials  are  named  in  the  suit  as 
having  agreed  to  help  and  pro¬ 
tect  Mr.  Winchell. 


Madrid,  Spain 

American  correspondent  Rich¬ 
ard  Mowrer,  of  the  Christian 
.Science  Monitor — the  Chicago 
Daily  News  and  other  news- 
jiapers,  was  told  formally  this 
week  he  will  have  his  press 
credentials  restored  in  the  next 
few  days.  He  was  given  permis¬ 
sion  to  resume  his  coverage  of 
Spanish  news  as  of  July  2. 

Mr.  Mo^^’rer,  51,  was  notified 
by  Luis  Lopez  Ballesteros,  chief 
of  the  foreign  press  section  at 
the  Information  Ministry.  The 
director-general  of  the  press, 
Adolfo  Munoz  Alonso,  had  told 
Mr.  Mowrer  June  16  his  cre¬ 
dentials  would  “not  be  renewed 
for  the  time  being.”  He  was 
given  no  reason  for  that  action. 


Other  Defendants 


Canadian  Boartl 
Starts  Election  Stutlv 


Named  as  defendants  besides 
Mr.  Winchell  were  the  Hearst 
Corporation,  of  which  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate  is  a  subsidiary; 
Richard  E.  Berlin,  president; 
Charles  R.  McCabe,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  also  publisher  of  the 
Mirror;  G.  O.  Markuson,  general 
manager  of  the  Hearst  news¬ 
papers;  and  H.  G.  Kern,  direc¬ 
tor.  Also  named  are  Glenn 
Neville,  editor;  Hinson  Stile.s, 
associate  editor;  Selig  Adler, 
managing  editor;  and  Edward 
Markel,  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor. 

Representing  the  Post  in  the 
.suit  is  former  Judge  Simon  H. 
Rifkind. 


Waterloo,  Ont. 

Twenty-nine  Ontario  daily 
newspapers  are  cooperating  in 
an  extensive  research  into  their 
coverage  of  the  June  18  federal 
election  campaign.  Five  re¬ 
searchers  from  the  University 
of  Waterloo,  headed  by  T.  H. 
Qualter  and  K.  A.  MacKirdy, 
are  conducting  the  survey,  par¬ 
tially  financed  by  a  Canada 
Council  grant. 

It  is  hoped  the  researchers, 
aided  by  a  computing  machine, 
will  determine  whether  there 
was  intentional  or  unintentional 
bias  in  reporting  the  election 
campaign. 

Findings  will  be  published  in 
the  Canadian  Journal  of  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  Political  Science  and 
will  be  available  to  the  cooperat¬ 
ing  newspapers. 
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Jamestown  Sun 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

I  culation.  The  Warren  (Pa.)  Ob- 
!  server,  another  morning  news¬ 
paper,  tabloid  offset,  has  not 
I  decided  what  its  plans  for  fur- 
'  ther  news  coverage  of  James- 
I  town  will  be.  The  Erie  paper  is 
[  a  regular  size  newspaper. 

'  Both  Papers  Gaining 

i  The  Sun’s  September  1961 
j  AFC  circulation  was  10,960.  In 
I  recent  months  it  had  crept  up 
to  more  than  11,000,  and  its  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  was  also  in- 
^  creasing.  The  Post  -  Journal’s 
[  last  ABC  report  was  26,727,  and 

I  its  advertising  linage  was  in¬ 
creasing. 

The  Post-Journal  was  pur¬ 
chased  last  August  by  the  News 
Publishing  Company,  publishers 
of  the  Ogden  Newspapers  of 
i  West  Virginia.  John  A.  Hall 
was  made  editor  and  business 
manager.  The  paper  represented 
a  merger  of  the  Morning  Post 
and  Evening  Journal  in  1941. 
The  Post  was  established  in 
.'900  and  the  Journal  in  1826  as 
a  weekly.  It  became  a  daily 
newspaper  in  1876. 

Prior  to  the  Sun’s  announce¬ 
ment,  a  rumor  developed  in  the 
Sun  editorial  office  that  the 
publication  would  cease  soon. 
Other  than  an  editorial  depart- 
ft  ment  employe,  John  Wordel- 
I  mann,  and  the  Linotype  opera- 
*  tor,  no  one  else  in  the  plant 
knew  of  the  official  date  to  cease 
publication. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Poulos  stated 
in  their  front  page  editorial: 

“The  decision  to  suspend  pub¬ 
lication  was  not  an  easy  one  to 
make. 

“W’e  do  not  regret  our  efforts 
to  create  and  publi.sh  a  good 
newspaper  for  Jamestown.  And 
there  is  a  considerable  amount 
of  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that 
a  good  newspaper  was  produced. 

“In  the  face  of  the  manifest 
reluctance  of  many  Jamestown- 
ers  to  believe  in,  or  support,  an 
‘independent  newspaper’  (in 
part,  Ix'cau.se  they’ve  never 
known  one),  we  believe  that  we 

I  did  estahli.sh  and  maintain  an 
‘independent  newspaper,’  be¬ 
holden  to  no  group,  no  individ¬ 
uals  or  organizations. 

I  “)Ve  brought  to  our  readers 
America’s  outstanding  column¬ 
ists  and  commentators,  reflect¬ 
ing  all  .shades  of  political,  so- 
^■'al  ;ind  economic  opinions, 
^us,  we  expressed  our  basic 
belief  that  our  readers  were  en¬ 
titled  to  know  all  points  of  view, 
^  and  ba.-i-d  on  true  knowledge,  to 
u^ome  firmer  in  their  convic¬ 
tions  or  to  change  or  leaven 
their  convictions  as  they  saw 
:  fit. 

t  This  is  a  part  of  our  over- 
iEDnoR  &  PUBLISHER 


all  concept  of  the  function  of  ' 
journalism. 

“In-so-far  as  we  stimulated 
thought  and  controversy  on  the 
more  local  and  national  issues 
of  the  past  two  and  one-half 
years,  we  can  also  feel  a  sen.se 
of  satisfaction. 

“The  Sun,  under  our  man¬ 
agement  and  in  all  humility  has 
become  a  good,  lively  new’spa- 
per.  We  have  won  national  rec¬ 
ognition  and  awards  for  our 
efforts  at  presenting  a  newspa¬ 
per  in  modern,  easy-to-read 
dress. 

“We  could  not  have  put  out  a 
different  kind  of  new'spaper. 

“But  —  it  is  no  longer  enough 
to  be  a  good  new'spaper  of  high 
.standards,  of  dedication  to  high 
ideals.  A  newspaper  is  a  busi¬ 
ness.  It  is  not  a  charitable 
philanthropic  or  eleemosynary 
institution  —  as  some  of  our 
readers,  advertisers,  co-workers 
and  civic  leaders  seem  to  think. 

“The  death  sentence  comes  as 
a  result  of  the  cost  of  opera¬ 
tion,  and  the  lack  of  sufficient, 
comi)ensating  revenue. 

“We  have  put  vast  sums  of 
money  into  the  Jamestown  Sun. 
W'e  can  no  longer  continue  to  do 
so.  And  so  we  bow'  out. 

“It  is  unfortunate  that  James¬ 
town,  like  so  many  other  cities 
throughout  the  United  States, 
will  now  have  only  one  daily 
newspaper.  It  is  not  a  healthy 
situation,  but  it  is  gratifying 
that  the  new  owners  of  the  Post- 
Journal  appear  to  be  closely  at¬ 
tuned  to  the  needs  of  the  com¬ 
munity  and  the  true  function  of 
a  newspaper. 

“So  be  it.  We  tiied.  And  in 
trying  we  received  not  only 
satisfaction.  We  enjoyed  it  and 
we  had  fun. 

“We  hope  our  efforts  were  of 
.some  benefit  to  our  readers  and 
to  the  community.” 

The  Post-Journal  stated  in  its 
front  page  editorial : 

“It  is  regretable  that  any  in¬ 
dustry  furnishing  employment 
to  local  citizens  should  close  its 
doors,  but  in  this  instance  the 
event  was  inevitable.  Mr.  Con¬ 
stantine  Poulos  has  published 
an  excellent  newspaper,  but  the 
odds  were  much  too  heavily 
against  him.  He  has  lost  from 
ten  to  fourteen  thou.sand  dollars 
each  month  he  has  published.” 
• 

Printing  Miiheiiin 
Honors  Gutenberg 

The  World  Museum  of  the 
Art  of  Printing  was  opened  at 
Mainz,  Germany,  on  June  24, 
the  562nd  anniver.sary  of  the 
birth  at  Mainz  of  Johannes  Gut¬ 
enberg,  inventor  of  movable 
type. 

The  mu.seum  demonstrates 
printing  techniques  covering  500 
years. 


St.  Pete  Times 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

Tom  C.  Harris,  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Times,  will  be 
general  manager  of  both  news¬ 
papers.  Irwin  A.  Simpson,  who 
has  resigned  as  president  of 
Florida’s  Golden  Markets,  will 
be  vicepresident  of  both,  and 
Donald  K.  Baldwin,  executive 
editor. 

Stan  Witwer,  day  editor  of 
the  Times,  has  been  named  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Independent. 
Other  key  staffers  of  the  new 
venture  include  Ogden  Sharp- 
nack,  previously  chief  of  the 
Times  Clearwater  bureau,  city 
editor;  Anne  Rowe,  from  assist¬ 
ant  family  department  editor,  to 
woman’s  editor;  Bob  Brown,  as¬ 
sociate  editor  of  the  Times, 
assumes  the  same  duties  on  the 
Independent;  Alex  Radford, 
wire  editor;  and  Tom  Kelly, 
sports  editor. 

The  Thomson  group  has  27 
newspapers  in  Canada,  four 
dailies  in  the  U.S.,  and  five 
weeklies  in  Florida. 

The  dailies  are:  Dalton  (Ga.) 
Daily  News;  Austin  (Minn.) 
Daily  Herald;  Laurel  (Miss.) 
Leader-Call;  Petersburg  (Va.) 
Progress-Index. 

The  St.  Petersburg  Times  be¬ 
gan  as  the  H'c.st  Hillsborough 
Times  with  480  subscribers  in 
1881.  W’.  L.  Straub  became 
editor  and  publisher  in  1901  and 
began  to  crusade  for  improving 
St.  Petersburg.  It  was  bought 
by  Paul  Poynter,  crusading  pub¬ 
lisher  of  two  Indiana  i)apers, 
in  191-2. 


Polet^  Di»pleaseil 
With  Life  Magazine 

Warsaw,  Poland 

The  government  banned  the 
sale  of  Life  .Magazine  but  de¬ 
cided  to  allow  the  New  York 
Times  to  be  sold  publicly  for 
the  first  time  since  1959. 

Both  actions  were  confirmed 
by  an  official  of  the  government 
news-distrihuting  agency  known 
as  “Ruch.”  No  details  were 
given. 

It  was  learned  from  other 
.sources,  however,  that  the  Poles 
are  displeased  with  Life’s  ex¬ 
planation  for  not  publi.shing  an 
interview  obtained  last  year 
with  Communist  chief  Wlady- 
slaw  Gomulka. 

The  Times  was  banned  after 
publishing  a  series  of  articles 
on  Poland  by  A.  M.  Rosenthal, 
Pulitzer  prize-winning  Warsaw 
correspondent.  Mr.  Rosenthal 
was  expelled  from  Poland  in 
October  1959,  after  being  told 
he  had  probed  too  deeply  into 
the  affairs  of  Poland  and  its 
leadership. 


Smith  Retires  From 
Woonsocket  Call 

Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

Paul  L.  Smith,  a  flying  vet- 
eian  of  both  world  wars  and 
managing  editor  of  the  Woon¬ 
socket  Call  since  1946,  retired 
June  30  from  the  paper  which 
he  had  served  41  years. 

He  said  he  and  Mrs.  Smith 
plan  to  continue  living  in  their 
nearby  farm  home  which  has 
been  in  the  Smith,  family  260 
years. 

Mr.  Smith,  who  retired  from 
the  U.  S.  Air  Force  Reserve  as 
a  colonel  in  1957,  started  on  the 
Call  as  a  reporter.  He  later  be¬ 
came  sports  editor  and  city  edi¬ 
tor. 

Active  in  professional  news¬ 
paper  organizations,  Mr.  Smith 
is  a  member  of  the  National  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Managing  Edi¬ 
tors  Association,  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
the  professional  journalism  so¬ 
ciety  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  the 
New  England  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  and  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  Associated  Press  News  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Association.  He  served 
as  president  of  the  latter  or- 
ga  lization  in  19.55. 

Crouse  New  ME 

The  Call’s  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Buell  W.  Hudson,  an¬ 
nounced  that  William  Crouse, 
city  editor  since  1950,  will  be¬ 
come  the  new  managing  editor. 
A  World  War  II  Navy  veteran. 
Mr.  Crouse  joined  the  Call  in 
1947  after  doing  newspaper 
work  on  north  shore  papers  in 
Massachusetts. 

• 

City  Cleanup  Spurred 
By  Inquirer  Survey 

PlIILAOELPIIlA 

A  Philadelphia  Inquirer  sur¬ 
vey  as  to  wet,  filthy  conditions 
in  the  city’s  subway  sy.®tems  has 
resulted  in  a  promi.sed  $2  million 
cleanup  just  announced  by  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Property 
Commissioner,  Fred  T.  Corleto. 

Inquirer  reporter  -  photogra¬ 
pher  teams  toured  every  station 
of  the  subways  for  a  three  week 
period  earlier  this  year.  Their 
findings  of  dirt  encrusted  walls 
and  stairways,  stagnant  water 
.  ))ools  on  the  passenger  plat¬ 
forms,  falling  water  -  soaked 
plaster  and  ru.sting  steel  beams 
were  headlined  and  illustrated 
in  a  series  of  page-one  articles. 

Their  findings  prompted  the 
■  State  Public  Utilities  Commis- 
;  sion  to  demand  that  the  city 
,  and  the  Philadelphia  Transpor¬ 
tation  Company  get  together  on 
1  a  massive  clean-up,  fix-up  cam- 
1  |>aign. 

1  The  announced  renovation 
•  i)rogram  is  aimed  to  correct  the 
;  flaws  that  the  Inquirer  series 
snotlighled. 
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Caroline ’s  Pony  Ride 
^Quite  A  Public  Things 

Hy  Pat  Munroe 


Washington 

The  untrained  photographer 
popped  away  gaily  with  a  minia¬ 
ture  camera  at  two  likely  news 
subjects  at  the  Apple  Barrel 
Pony  Rally  near  Middleburg, 
Va..  early  in  June. 

The  object  of  her  lensman- 
ship  was  a  casually-dressed 
(pants  and  short  boots  plus  a 
shirt-tail  that  wouldn’t  stay  in 
and  hair  all  ’aswirl)  First  Lady 
and  First  Daughter  Caroline, 
who  was  in  the  happy  process  of 
winning  a  blue  ribbon. 

After  taking  a  few  pictures, 
Mrs.  Dolores  Phillips  of  the 
Washington  Star  was  ap¬ 
proached  by  First  Lady  Jacque¬ 
line  Kennedy  with  the  comment: 

“I  hope  you’re  not  planning  to 
use  those  pictures.” 

In  the  meantime.  Secret  .Ser\’- 
ice  men  on  the  scene  had  let  pro¬ 
fessional  photographers  present 
know  of  Mrs.  Kennedy’s  feel¬ 
ings. 

Mrs.  Phillips  politely  declined 
to  commit  herself,  pointing  out 
that  the  pony  show  was  “quite 
a  public  thing”  and  that  iniles 
of  privacy  prevalent  at  the  Ken¬ 
nedy  rented  estate,  Glen  Ora, 
could  not  be  expected  to  extend 
elsewhere. 

Mrs.  Kennedy,  however,  pro¬ 
tested  that  her  daughter  “was 
unaware”  of  her  status  and  that 
the  photographs  would  be  an  in¬ 
vasion  of  the  First  Family’s  pri¬ 
vacy. 

A  picture  of  tousleil-haired 
Mrs.  Kennedy  leading  a  pony 
with  Caroline  atop  thus  came,  in 
time,  to  appear  on  page  one  of 
the  Star  of  June  24.  Inside  were 
several  other  photos  made  at  the 
pony  show'  by  Mrs.  Phillips.  The 
pictures  were  distributed  by  AP 
on  June  26. 

Mrs.  Phillips,  who  has  been 
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covering  the  Virginia  Hunt 
Country  for  the  Star  for  the 
past  decade  and  liv'es  in  Middle¬ 
burg,  admits  to  being  a  “pure 
amateur”  wnth  a  camera.  Ir 
fact,  she  said  that  her  husband 
had  given  her  the  camera  a 
couple  of  years  ago  with  the 
suggestion  that  she  learn  how 
to  use  it  but  that  she  honestly 
doesn’t  even  know  “how  to  load 
it.” 

As  for  her  brush  with  the 
First  Lady,  Mrs.  Phillips  said 
in  true  Hunt  Country  fashion: 

“My  11 -year -old  daughter 
Marie  Louise  also  was  showing 
that  day.  I’ve  been  going  to  our 
local  horse  shows  a  long  time 
before  Mrs.  Kennedy  came  down 
here.” 

• 

Engagement  Rates 
More  Than  Wedding 

Stanford,  Calif. 

The  photo  of  an  engaged  girl 
gets  twice  as  much  space  as  a 
marriage  picture  in  the  Dayton 
(O.)  Journal  Herald,  Mrs.  Marj 
Heyduck,  w'omen’s  editor,  told 
the  CNPA  Editors  Conference 
here  recently. 

That  gives  the  bride-to-be  a 
one  column  cut.  The  photo  of  the 
bride  is  limited  to  a  half  column. 

The  engagment  is  the  new 
.story.  A  wedding  story  has  an 
average  readership  of  only  50 
persons,  Mrs.  Heyduck  said. 

The  general  application  of 
this  lule  has  not  encouraged 
free  love  in  Dayton,  she  re¬ 
ported.  The  marriages  continue, 
the  brides  appear  content  with 
half-column  photos,  and  the 
newspaper  uses  the  vast  space 
thus  saved  for  information  of 
greater  interest  to  more  women. 


13  of  Foreign  Press 
Corps  Visit  Olean 

Thirteen  members  of  the  For¬ 
eign  Press  Association  w'ent  to 
Olean,  New'  York,  recently  in 
the  city’s  “Operation  Cracker- 
barrel”  program  sponsored  by 
the  Olean  Rotary  Club.  The  cor¬ 
respondents  represented  the 
Soviet  Union,  Yugoslavia, 
Czechoslovakia,  West  Germany, 
India,  Pakistan,  the  Middle  East 
and  Africa. 

During  their  tw'o-day  stay 
they  visited  the  Times-Herald 
office.  They  w'ere  guests  in  the 
homes  of  Olean  residents. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the 
visit  w'as  a  dinner  forum  at 
which  four  of  the  correspondents 
discussed  the  Berlin  issue. 


Chi  Guild 
Presents 
Top  Awards 

Chicago 

The  Chicago  Newspaper  Guild 
last  week  named  top  award  win¬ 
ners  for  outstanding  newspaper 
w’ork  during  1961. 

Best  series  aw'ard  was  won 
by  Lois  Wille  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  for  her  stories  on 
the  operation  of  the  Cook  Coun¬ 
ty  Family  Court. 

Georgie  Ann  Geyer,  also  of 
the  Daily  News,  was  adjudged 
winner  of  the  best  human  in¬ 
terest  story  award  for  her  ac¬ 
count  of  masquerading  as  a 
waitress  at  a  party  of  Chicago 
crime  syndicate  hoodlums. 

Former  Daily  News  sports 
reporter  Bill  Furlong  wrote  the 
best  sports  story :  two  stories 
on  the  “hidden  life”  of  the  golf 
pro. 

The  best  new's  story  award 
went  to  Art  Petacque  of  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  for  his  story 
of  a  weird  scheme  by  an  Iowa 
farmer  and  others  to  defraud 
the  estates  of  wealthy  Chi¬ 
cagoans. 


Award  Shared 

Leighton  McLaughlin,  former¬ 
ly  of  the  Sun-Times,  shared  the 
best  feature  story  award  with 
Kenneth  G.  Slocum  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  edition  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  Mr.  McLaughlin  wrote 
about  seven  men  in  Death  Row 
at  the  Cook  County  Jail.  Mr. 
Slocum’s  story  was  about  the 
upsurge  of  discount  stores. 

Honorable  mention  for  best 
series  was  shared  by  Sun-Times 
writers  Hoke  Norris  and  John 
Kay  Adams.  Norris’  story  was 
“The  South  Revisited,”  an  ac¬ 
count  of  a  return  visit  to  his 
native  Dixie.  Mr.  Adams,  now 
on  leave  of  absence  with  the 
U.  S.  Information  Agency  in 
Washington,  wrote  a  series  on 
the  John  Birch  Society. 

The  award  to  an  advertising 
or  commercial  employe  went  to 
Henry  F.  Tipton  of  the  Elgin 
(Ill.)  Courier-News  for  a  series 
of  narrative-pictorial  ads  he 
sold  and  prepared  for  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Elgin. 

In  the  photography  class,  Rus- 
•sell  (Bud)  Daley  of  the  Daily 
News  snapped  the  best  news 
photo  entitled  “We’re  Lost,  So 
Who  Cares?”  It  show'ed  three 
begrimed  little  girls  in  a  police 
station.  Raymond  Burley,  also 
of  the  Daily  News,  captured 
the  best  feature  photo  prize  with 
a  picture  of  a  large  family  in 
a  tenement  called,  “Cheaper  by 
the  Dozen.” 


Honorable  mentions  for  best 
news  photo  went  to:  Emmet 
Barden  of  the  Daily  News  and 
Tom  Troughton  of  the  Joliet 
(Ill.)  Herald-News.  Honoioble 
mentions  for  best  feature  photo 
w'ent  to  Daily  News  photogra¬ 
phers  John  Puslis  and  Ed  Jare- 
cki. 

The  special  Guild  award,  for 
service  to  the  Guild,  went  to 
Jack  Ryan  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

• 

Press  Likes 
USIA  Film 

The  Washington  press  corps 
received  a  preview  of  the  con¬ 
troversial  U.S.I.A.  films  made 
of  Mrs.  Kennedy’s  trip  to  India 
and  Pakistan  this  spring. 

Scheduled  to  be  shown  to 
members  and  guests  of  the  men’s 
National  Press  Club,  a  bitter 
protest  from  the  female  jiress 
contingent  brought  on  the  sched¬ 
uling  of  two  screenings  for  other 
press  people  in  the  USIA  build- 
‘ing. 

The  President  and  Mrs.  Ken¬ 
nedy  had  already  seen  and  ap¬ 
proved  the  films.  The  press  corps 
seemed  to  concur. 

The  two  films,  entitled  “In¬ 
vitation  to  India”  and  “Invita¬ 
tion  to  Pakistan”  were  made 
under  contract  with  Hearst 
Metrotone  and  cost  $78,132.  (In¬ 
cluding  the  controversial  $1,000 
a  week  salary  paid  a  camera¬ 
man.)  Part  of  the  cost,  amount¬ 
ing  to  $27,604,  W'as  paid  in 
counterpart  fund. 

The  commentary  is  narrated 
by  Raymond  Massey  who  w'as 
paid  the  scale  rate  of  $300.  It 
W'as  w'ritten  by  Doris  Ranshoff 
and  directed  by  Leo  Seltzer. 

Under  law's  governing  USIA 
propaganda  the  films  may  not 
be  show'n  in  the  United  States. 
How'ever,  they  are  as  much  a 
tribute  to  the  history,  mores  and 
monuments  of  India  and  Pakis¬ 
tan  as  they  are  a  record  of  Mrs. 
Kennedy’s  sojourn  in  those  coun¬ 
tries.  The  beautiful  photography 
—  the  Taj  Mahal  shown  through 
a  mist,  the  pink  city  of  Jaipur, 
the  pageantry  of  a  new  session 
of  the  Indian  parliament,  the 
colorful  Saris  of  the  Indian 
w'omen  —  w'ould  be  enjoyed  by 
all  Americans. 

Prints  of  the  film  have  al¬ 
ready  been  sent  to  India  where 
it  w'ill  be  translated  into  nine 
languages  plus  English.  In  Pak¬ 
istan  it  will  be  translated  into 
two  languages  in  addition  to 
English.  Test  prints  will  be  sent 
to  all  USIA  posts  around  the 
w'orld  and  they  w'ill  determine 
what  use  to  make  of  the  films. 
It  is  expected  that  generally 
they  will  be  shown  at  American 
embassies,  and  in  local  theaters 
as  well  as  in  remote  areas. 
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Government 

Copyrights 

Challenged 

The  “rapidly  growing”  tend¬ 
ency  to  j)lace  copyright  restric¬ 
tions  on  the  contents  of  govern¬ 
ment  publications  and  docu¬ 
ments  was  challenged  this  week 
by  a  panel  of  editors  and 
scholars  in  a  statement  sent  to 
President  Kennedy;  Sen.  John 
McClellan,  chairman  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  Subcommittee  on  Patents, 
Trademarks,  and  Copyrights; 
Rep.  Emanuel  Celler,  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary;  and  Rep.  John  Moss, 
chaimian  of  the  House  Subcom¬ 
mittee  on  Govemment  Informa¬ 
tion. 

The  signers  referred  to  the 
situation  as  “alarming  in  that 
such  restrictions  now  apply  to 
literally  hundreds  of  official 
works  despite  the  fact  that 
Section  8  of  the  Copyright  Act 
expressly  stipulates  that  ‘No 
copyright  shall  subsist  in  any 
publication  of  the  United  States 
Government’.” 

The  .Signers 

Signers  of  the  statement  urg¬ 
ing  the  I’l-esident  and  Congress 
to  “take  appropriate  corrective 
action,”  include  the  following: 

Robert  U.  Brown,  publisher 
and  editor  of  Editor  &  PuB- 
LisiiKR;  Graham  DuShane,  edi¬ 
tor,  American  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Science; 
Herbert  Rrucker,  editor,  Hart¬ 
ford  (Conn.)  Courant,  former 
chairman  of  the  Freedom  of  In¬ 
formation  Committee  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors;  Edward  Bernays,  New' 
York  j)ublicist;  M.  B.  Schnap- 
per,  editor.  Public  Affairs  Press 
and  author  of  “Constraint  by 
Copyright;”  F..  Wilder  Spauld¬ 
ing,  hi.storian  and  former  editor 
of  State  Department  publica¬ 
tions;  Wesley  Maurer,  chair¬ 
man,  journali.sm  department. 
University  of  Michigan;  Walter 
Gellhoi'n,  professor  of  Law,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  and  author  of 
“Civil  Liberties  Under  Attack;” 
R.  B.  Downs,  dean.  Library  Ad¬ 
ministration,  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois  and  former  president  of  the 
American  Library  Association ; 
Harold  Fey,  editor,  the  Chria- 
tian  Cent uru;  E.  C.  Pulliam, 
publisher,  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
Star;  Virginius  Dabney,  editor, 
Richtiiond  (Va.)  T  imes- Dis¬ 
patch ;  David  Williams,  research 
director,  Americans  for  Demo¬ 
cratic  Action;  Bernard  S.  White, 
Ma.shington  attorney;  V.  M. 
Newton,  editor,  Tampa  (Fla.) 
Tribune  and  chairman  of  the 
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Freedom  of  Information  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi; 
Low'ell  B.  Mason,  former  mem¬ 
ber,  Federal  Trade  Commission; 
William  F.  Buckley  Jr.,  editor. 
National  Review;  Charles  Lee, 
Annenberg  School,  University 
of  Pennsylvania;  Ruben  Levin, 
editor.  Labor;  Daniel  A.  Poling, 
editor,  Christian  Herald;  J.  Ed¬ 
ward  Murray,  editor,  Arizona 
(Nev.)  Republic;  and  Fred  Sie- 
bert,  dean  of  journal i.sm,  Michi¬ 
gan  State  University  and  author 
of  “The  Rights  and  Privileges 
of  the  Press.” 

The  signers  asserted  that 
“Government  curtailment  of 
freedom  of  press  via  copyright¬ 
ing  is  contrary  to  the  guaran¬ 
tees  of  the  Constitution’s  First 
Amendment”  because  the 
“amendment  is  rendered  mean¬ 
ingless  w'hen  government  offi¬ 
cials  employ  or  authorize  copy¬ 
right  procedures  as  a  means 
of  placing  restrictions”  on  non- 
classified  documents. 

By  way  of  substantiating 
their  charge  that  copyright  re¬ 
strictions  have  been  used  by 
government  agencies  for  cen¬ 
sorship  purposes,  the  signers 
disclosed  that  such  has  been 
admitted  by  Gen.  C.  G.  Dodge, 
the  Army’s  chief  of  information. 
He  is  quoted  as  stating  that  29 
official  military  histories  have 
been  “copyrighted  ...  to  pre¬ 
vent  quoting  of  material  out  of 
context.” 

Despite  previous  protests  the 
army  has  not  lifted  copyright 
lestrictions  from  the  histories. 


Ike  Draws  Big 
At  GOP  Opener 

Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Some  125  newspaper  people, 
nearly  twice  the  expectation, 
turned  up  at  the  Eisenhower 
farm  June  30,  as  the  former 
President  opened  the  GOP  poli¬ 
tical  campaign  berating  the 
Democrats. 

William  B.  Sprague  Jr.,  pub¬ 
licity  director  for  the  Republi¬ 
can  National  Committee,  noted 
that  there  were  almost  as  many 
new.smen  present  as  politicians. 

Numerous  explanations  were 
offered  for  the  big  turnout,  but 
the  main  conclusion  was  renewed 
interest  during  an  election  year 
in  the  party  presently  out  of 
power. 

Foreign  correspondents  w’ere 
also  on  hand.  Among  them  was 
Zeggmunt  Bromjarek,  who  is 
Washington  correspondent  for 
the  Warsaw  (Poland)  Trybuna 
Ludu. 

“This  is  my  first  visit  to  Ike’s 
place,”  Mr.  Bromjarek  com¬ 
mented.  “I  came  because  I  think 
it  will  give  me  background  for 
covering  the  1962  elections.” 


NEWSPAPER  LAW 


Privacy  Case  Upsets 
News  Interest  Rule 


Because  the  recent  decision  of 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  in 
Chicago  upset  the  prevailing 
doctrine  of  “news  interest”  in 
events  of  the  past,  the  trial  of 
an  invasion  of  privacy  suit 
against  two  magazines  will  be 
watched  closely  by  newspaper 
attorneys. 

The  federal  court,  reinstating 
a  suit  for  $300,000  damages,  said 
that  rehashing  of  crime  stories 
for  profit  long  after  they  have 
been  reported  as  news  is  an  in¬ 
vasion  of  privacy. 

The  opinion  was  given  as  the 
court  reversed  an  order  by 
Judge  Joseph  Sam  Perry  of  Dis¬ 
trict  court  dismissing  a  suit 
brought  against  two  detective 
magazines  by  the  mother  of  a 
mui-der  victim. 

Mother  Brought  Suit 

The  suit  was  brought  by  Mrs. 
Mildred  Wagner  as  administra¬ 
tor  of  the  estate  of  her  daugh¬ 
ter,  Mary  Lou,  who  was  slain  at 
the  age  of  14,  on  Nov.  29,  1957, 
in  a  lovers’  lane.  It  charged 
Startling  Detective,  owned  by 
Fawcett  Publications,  and  True 
Detective,  published  by  the  T  D 
Publishing  corporation,  with  in¬ 
vasion  of  privacy  on  the  basis 
of  articles  published  the  follow¬ 
ing  year.  It  sought  $150,000 
from  each  magazine. 

The  court  of  appeals’  opinion, 
written  by  Judge  Elmer  J. 
Schnackenberg,  said  the  hold¬ 
ing  was  intended  in  no  way  to 
“suppress  the  legitimate  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  news”  but  rather 
to  “condemn  the  pursuit  for 
commercial  purposes”  of  those 
who  may  have  been  connected 
with  events  that  were  at  one 
time  newsworthy. 

“When  the  news  media  have 
served  their  proper  function  in 
reporting  current  events,  pri¬ 
vate  individuals  involved  there¬ 
in  sink  back  into  the  solitude 
which  is  the  right  of  every  per¬ 
son.  That  solitude  involves  a 
privacy  which  no  publication 
had  a  right  to  thereafter  invade 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  selling 
to  its  readers  lurid  accounts  of 
tragedy,”  Judge  Schnackenberg 
wrote. 

tk-ased  to  Be  News 

He  wrote  that  the  lower  court 
could  find  that  the  articles  in 
question  were  published  months 
after  the  death  of  the  girl,  had 
ceased  to  be  news  and  for  that 


reason  were  not  published  in 
news  media  but  in  magazines 
sold  for  entertainment  of  their 
readers. 

Fawcett  publications  had 
maintained  that  its  article  con¬ 
tained  newsworthy  information, 
was  of  great  public  interest, 
and  was  designed  to  inform  and 
educate  readers. 

In  dismissing  the  suit  Judge 
Perry  said  that  the  statute  of 
limitations  for  libel  had  ex¬ 
pired.  The  court  of  appeals 
imled  that  the  case  did  not  in¬ 
volve  a  libel  charge. 


NAMES  IN  ADS 

Injunction  and  damages  were 
recovered  for  the  violation  of 
the  New  York  Civil  Rights  law, 
in  an  action  brought  by  two 
newly  married  couples  against 
the  New  York  Post  Corporation 
and  the  Berkshire  Counti-y  Club. 
(220  N.Y.S.2d  1008) 

It  was  charged  that  a  public¬ 
ity  or  advertising  story  had  been 
published  by  the  Post  in  which 
were  mentioned  the  names  and 
marriages  of  the.se  two  couples 
and  their  meeting  at  the  Coun¬ 
try  Club. 

It  was  alleged  further  that 
this  item  had  been  published  at 
least  twice  and  widely  circu¬ 
lated  as  advertising  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  benefiting  the  trade  of 
the  country  club,  without  the 
consent  of  those  whose  names 
had  appeared. 

Although  no  written  authori¬ 
zation  had  been  obtained  for  the 
publication,  the  defense  argued, 
these  guests  of  the  club  ac¬ 
quiesced  in  the  use  of  their 
names  and  “had  known  for  years 
of  the  custom  and  practice  of 
featuring  the  names  of  guests 
in  such  fashion.”  Further,  they 
had  benefitted  from  the  favor¬ 
able  publicity  and  were  estopped 
from  complaining. 

In  granting  the  application 
for  an  injunction,  the  court  said, 
“The  statute  requires  that  the 
written  consent  first  be  obtained 
in  order  to  justify  the  use  of 
one’s  name  for  the  purpo.ses  of 
trade.” 

This  broad  statement,  how¬ 
ever,  the  court  asserted  might 
not  extend  to  an  “incidental 
publishing,”  but  a  reprint,  as  in 
this  instance,  “exemplifies  the 
effort  toward  soliciting  and  in¬ 
ducing  readers  to  patronize  the 
named  country  club.”  This  con¬ 
stituted  an  invasion  of  privacy. 
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.4>NOL’NCE!VIENTS 

^etcspaper  Brokers 


VERNON 

V. 

PAINE 

appreciated  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  serve  as 

BROKER 

in  the  acquisition  of  the 

ANAHEIM 

BULLETIN 


FREEDOM 

NEWSPAPERS 

The  Bulletin  serves  the 
largest  city  in  Califor¬ 
nia’s  booming  Orange 
county.  This  was  one 
of  the  much  sought- 
after  California  dailies. 

As  others  have  done, 
Howard  Loudon,  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president  of 
The  Bulletin,  turned  to 
Paine  for  his  consult¬ 
ing  and  brokerage  serv- 


Freedom  Newspapers, 
publisher  of  the  Santa 
Ana  Register  and  10 
other  newspapers,  has 
added  considerably  to 
its  expanding  organiza¬ 
tion  in  the  timely  ac¬ 
quisition  of  The  Bulle¬ 
tin. 

Publishers  and  prospec¬ 
tive  investors  are  in¬ 
vited  to  inquire  of  the 
principals  for  a  report 
on  the  services  of 

VERNON  V.  PAINE 
P.O.  Box  265, 
Upland,  Calif. 

Ph.  YU  2-6187 


.\n>ou>cj;me>ts 

Newspapers  For  Sale  ^ 

EXCEn>TIONAL  NEWSPAPER 
OPPORTUNITY 
Long  established,  profitable  weekly 
newspaper  and  commercial  printing 
business  in  growing  New  York  metro¬ 
politan  area.  Grossing  better  than 
$105,000  annually.  Potential  well  in 
excess  of  present  income.  W'rite  Box  ' 
1923,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS  $105,000  annually.  Potential  well  in 

_ _  excess  of  present  income.  Write  Box 

Newspaper  Brokers  1823,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


:  ONLY  THE  BRAVE  —  You  can't  Newspapers  Wanted 

]  dream  yourself  into  newspaper  owner-  — ^ 

I  ship.  If  you  are  beyond  the  wishful  ky(P  PI  IRI  1^1— IFP*  i 

'  thinking  stage  we  can  help  you.  IVUN.  rUDLIOnClN. 

GABBERT  &  HANCOCK.  3709-B  Ar-  I 

lington  Ave.,  Riverside,  California.  Despite  the  "BEARS,”  many  a  man  is  | 

- ; - still  interested  in  newspapers.  Perhaps 

DEAN  SELLERS  sells  Arizona  and  the  one  you  wish  to  sell  may  be  the 
Southwest  newspapers.  625  E.  .Main,  one  he  wants  to  buy.  Ask  about  our  list-  ' 
I  Mesa,  Ariz.,  c/o  Cummins  Trust  Co.  ing  agreement. 

'  SALES-PURCHASES-FINANCING  JOHNSON  and  LYNCH,  Brokers 

I  handled  with  discretion.  Publishers  Newfield,  N.Y.  Ph.  LN  4-7778 
!  Service,  Box  8132,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  ; 

,  ITS  NOT  the  down  payment  that  Job  Offices  For  Sale 

buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  person-  - - 

Ts' wh^le'i’nsUt  on  TOrson“a?  ronteit  •  LETTERPRESS  &  OFFSET  PLANT, 
MllUig  personal  contact  ^  established  in  1937.  Now 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY  WO^OO  gross  ann.  Potential  is 

1  P.O.  Box  189  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan  ^ 

_ _ _ ; _ _ _  price  $35.000 — 25%  down — balance  easy 

i  CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION  i  .further  infi^mation  write: 

!  Daily  Newspaper  Properties  Sulphur  Springs  Press,  P.  O.  Box  809 1, 

:  W.  H.  Glover  Co.  Ventura,  Calif,  "ampa  Florida. 

NEWSPAPER  SALES-PURCHASBS  » isiru 

All  negotiations  in  strict  confidence.  NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

No  public  listinips  — — — - - - - - — -w 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS  F^aturps  R  onf^df 

P.O.  Box  579,  Gadsden,  Alabama  • 

MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.  j  R  .1  T  E  R  S  W  A  N  T  E  I) 

Esublished  1914.  Newspapers  [er  assigned  ^icles^  Dept  7,  5228 

I  BOUGHT  and  SOLD  without  publicity.  ;  Irvine  Ave.,  No.  Hollywood.  Calif. 


M.4CH1NERY  and  SUPPLIF.S 

Composing  Room 

WILL  SACRIFICE  1961  Friden  .\d. 
juster  Writers  with  12  point,  executive 
type  on  Recorder  and  9  point  galvin 
on  the  Reproducer,  including  stands 
and  service  policy  —  $4,500.  Can  han. 
die  for  10%  down.  Contact  H.  G.  Hatt, 
HA  2-1193,  Evansville.  Ind. 

Perforator  Tape 


PERhXlRATOR  TAPE-TTS  &  FRIDEN 
8"  or  14"  dia.  rolls.  Quality  &  Economy. 

FURMAN  O.  RUFF  SALES 
P.  O.  Box  12256,  St.  Petersburg.  Fla. 

Press  Room 


Job  Offices  For  Sale 

LETTERPRESS  &  OFFSET  PLANT. 
4-man  shop,  established  in  1937.  Now 
doing  $40,000  gross  ann.  Potential  is 
greater.  Owner  wishes  to  retire.  Total 
price  $35,000 — 25%  down — balance  easy 
terms.  For  further  information  write: 
Sulphur  Springs  Press,  P.  O.  Box  8097, 
Tampa  4,  Florida. 


NEWSPAPER  .SERVICES 

Features  W  anted 


Newspaper  Appraisers 


Press  Engineers 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY  OR  SELL  THAT  „ 

Newspaper,  let  me  tell  you  what  it  Newspaper  Presses  and  Conveyors 

^  I  THE  EDWARD.;  TRANSFER 

i  '  H'J*  «««  A'*-  ’*  >315  A|lhl«l,d  St. 

Dallas  2,  Texas  Riverside  1-6363 


!  Newspapers  For  Sale 

LOOKING  FOR  A  PROPERTY  in  the 
south  or  southwest?  Dailies  and  week¬ 
lies  now  available.  Write  or  call  News¬ 
paper  Service  Co.,  Inc.,  408  S.  Bonita 
Ave.,  Panama  City,  Fla. 

WESTERN  DAILY,  $20,000  down, 
^unty  seat  weekly,  only  paper  in 
county.  West.  $14,500  down.  Capital 
gain  weekly,  ne^s  energetic  publisher, 
$10,000  down.  California  weekly, 

'  $16,000  down.  Joseph  A.  Snyder,  News- 
i  paper  Broker,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Anaheim,  Calif. 

MIDWEST  DAILY  grossing  $115,000.  i 
growing.  A  real  money-maker.  Please 
write  fully. 

DIAL 

1503  Nazareth,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
349-7422. 

I  WBSTERN  COUNTY  SEAT  DAILY,  i 
!  Well  equipped  plant.  Pull  price  $70,000 
!  with  1/3  down.  Write  Box  1910,  Bkli- 
tor  &  Publisher. 

I  1.  CALIFORNIA.  Paid  weekly  and 
^  shopper.  Gross  exceeds  $78,000.  Ade-  ' 
quate  plant.  Asking  $45,000.  29% 

ilown. 

2.  NORTHWEST.  Paid  weekly  and 
,  shopiier.  Excellent  gross  and  profit. 

Asking  $200,000.  29%  down.  Qualified 
;  buyers,  please. 

I  3.  MIDWEST.  Exclusive  county  seat 
Gross  $40,000.  Asking  $60,000  including 
real  estate. 

4.  SOLTPHERN  CALIFORNIA.  Offset 
group.  Gross  $120,000.  Asking  $40,000. 
$17,000  down. 

JACK  L.  STOLL  AND  ASSOCIATES 
Suite  601 

6381  Hollywood  Blvd. 

Los  Angeles  29,  California 

$15,000  WILL  SWING  THE  DEAL  for 
Weekly  and  Printing  Business  (in 
beautiful  W.  Pa.  college  town)  gross¬ 
ing  over  $65,000.  OXR'ner  going  into 
Methodist  Ministry.  Globe  Printing  Co., 
.118  E,  Neshannock  Ave.,  New  Wil- 
I  mington.  Pa. 


ERECTING.  DISMANTLING. 
TRUCKING.  REPAIRING 
AND  PROCESSING 
Serving  the  South  and  S.W.  since  1900 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn  31,  New  York 
JAckson  2-6105 


MACHINERY  and  .SUPPLIES 

Composing  Room 

LINOTYPES 

Comet  with  ITS  Keyboard 
Operating  Unit  and  Perforator 
!  Model  6  No.  66451  with  ITS 
Keyboard  and  Operating  LPnit 
2-Model  8  No.’s  45196—45434 
3  Mags — Gas  Pot — AC  Motor 
Model  30  Mixer,  No.  62276 
2/90-2/72-4/34  mags — 6  molds 
New  Star  Quadder — Blower — Saw 
2-Model  31  No.’s  56419—56420 
3  Mags — 6  molds — electric — AC 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 

j  FOTOSETTER  MATS  —  app.  13..500 
j  mats,  clean  and  in  fine  condition.  ' 
i  Baskerville,  Century  Schoolbook,  Cen-  I 
I  tury  Bold,  Bulmer,  Gothics  and  F^l- 
turas.  Will  sell  as  entire  lot  only,  35c  i 
l>er  mat.  Also,  3  magazines,  rack  and  i 
I  mat  cleaning  outfit.  Studio  Composi-  ‘ 
I  tion  Services,  Inc.,  ,565  W.  Washington 
;  Blvd.,  Chicago  6,  Ill.  Tel.  782-9471. 

,  THE  NA’nON’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
j  roll  on  L.  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  News¬ 
paper  Turtles  —  $84.50  to  $97.50,  fob 
Elkin.  Write  for  literature.  L  &  B 
'  .SALES  COMPANY.  113  West  Market 
■  Street,  Elkin.  North  Carolina. 


4  UNIT  GOSS  PRESS 

Arch  Tyi)e  Units,  1  double  folder, 
22%"  cut-off,  2  quarter  folders,  4  sets 
of  angle  bars,  1-100  H.P.  AC  O-W 
drive,  Cline  reels,  Cline  Automatic 
Tensions,  trackage,  turntables.  Lo¬ 
cated  in  San  Diego.  Available  now, 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO, 

11164  Saticoy  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif. 

24-PAGE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR 
2-to-l  Model,  No.  484,  AC  Drive. 
8-Page  Top  Desk  installed  new, 
1950.  Complete  vacuum-back 
stereotype. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 

;  FOR  SALE:  16-page  press,  good:  alto, 
:  2  Goss  16-page  units,  22%"  cut-off.  ex¬ 
cellent,  with  drive.  Publisher,  Evening 
Democrat,  Fort  Madison,  Iowa. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

Line  Rates  EACH  CONSECUTIVE 
Usertioa 

SITUATIONS  WANTED  (Payabit  with 
•rdtr)  4  timet  •  55c  gtr  liat  each 
inttrtien;  3  timet  •  70c;  2  •  80c; 
1  •  95c.  Add  25c  for  Box  Servict.  Ds 
not  tsnd  irreplacaklt  clippingt,  etc.,  is 
rstpentt  to  Help  Wanted  sidt  vntil  dirKt 
rsquett  it  made  for  them.  ESP  cpnnpl 
be  rttpontihit  far  their  return. 

JOI  APPLICANTS  may  have  a  supply 
pf  printed  employment  application  forms 
by  ttndinp  telf-addrttstd  8c  stamped 
envelope  to  ESP  Classified  Department 

ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
4  times  9  Sl-OO  per  line  each  insertion; 
3  times  «  $1.15;  2  times  9  $1.30;  1 
time  ®  $1.45  per  line.  3  lina  minimum, 
add  50c  for  Box  Service. 

ESP  will  net  forward  individual  replies 
to  box  numbers  weighing  more  than  two 
ounces  —  otherwise  additional  postage 
must  be  supplied  by  respondent. 

PI.OO  SERVICE  CHARGE  FOR  AIRMAIL 

52-Time  Contract  Rate 
70c  per  line 

DISPLAY-CLASSIFIED,  $2.50  per  agate 
line.  $35.00  per  column  inch.  Minimum 
space  one  inch. 

DEADLINE  FOR  CLASSIFIED  AD¬ 
VERTISING.  Toosday,  5:00  P.M. 
Count  36  characters  and/or  spaces  PV 
line.  No  abbreviations.  (Add  1  line  for 
box  information).  Box  holders’  identities 
held  in  strict  confidence.  Replies  mailed 
daily.  Editor  A  Publishtr  reserves  the 
right  to  edit  all  copy. 


Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Thirti  Av*.,  N.  Y.  22.  N.  Y. 
Phone  PLozo  2-7050 


EDITOR  Si  PUBLISHER  for  July  7,  1962 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

Press  Room 


M.4CHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 

Press  Room 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES  j 

Wanted  to  Buy  ' 


HELP  WANTED 

Display  Adrertising 


INTERESTED  IN  WEB  OFFSET?  | 

Then  Be  Sure  To  See  The 
1962  TH/JCHER  PACER 

(Now  In  Production) 

Featuring 

The  Completely  New  Heavy  ' 
Duty  “Jaw  Type”  Precision  ' 
Folder  —  That  Outperforms 
Them  All!! 

Rugged  Construction  —  Walk-  i 
Thru  Units  —  Dynamatic  “Ad-  | 
justo-Speed”  Drive  —  Fully  : 
Automatic  Tensions  —  Simple  | 
Mechanical  Controls. 

NoU:  We  will  take  your  present  equip¬ 
ment  in  trade.  We  buy  and  sell  all  : 
newspaper  equipment,  inclndinx  presses, 
typesetting  machines,  TTS  equipment,  | 
Lndlows,  Elrods,  mat  rollers,  etc. 

Distributed  by 

INLAND  I 

SALES  AND  LEASING 
CORPORATION 

(AN  AFFILIATE  OF 
INLAND  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP.) 

1720  Cherry  St.  Kansas  City  8,  Mo. 

HA  l-53iS  I 


NEW  COLE  QUARTERFOLDER 

PORTABLE  OR  STATIONARY 
Adaptable  all  rotary  presses. 
BIGHTH-FYtLDER  ATTACHMENT 
available.  Time  and  money-saver. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  MACHINE 
WORKS.  INC. 

1637  West  Main,  Oklahoma  City, 
Oklahoma.  Call  CE  6-3841 


MODEL  B  DUPLBDC  PRESS  for  sale. 
Push  button,  variable  speed  drive, 
rollers,  chsmea  (16  9  col  Hem  or  8 
eol  IZem).  Excellent  printer  of  prize- 
winning  newspaper.  Must  move  in  late 
August.  Very  reasonable ;  as  is,  where 
isl  Easy  removal.  The  WEST  BEND 
NEWS,  West  Bend,  Wisconsin. 


GOS.S  6  UNIT  PRESS 
Reels,  Tensions,  AC  Drive 

HOE  OCTUPLE  PRESS  22%" 

End  Roll  Feed,  AC  Drive 

GOSS  OCTUPLE  With  COLOR 
Reels,  Tension,  AC  Drive 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR  With  COLOR 
24  Pagec,  Stereo,  AC  Drive 

JOHN  GRIFFITHS  CO.  INC. 

420  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17,  N.  Y. 
MUrray  Hill  5-4774 


(KISS  24-48  page  23-9/16"  with  extra 
color  cylinder.  Double  Folder  with  ^4 
fold;  end  feed,  power  hoist;  AC  drive; 
Woc^  Pony  Autoplate  and  complete 
atereo. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  East  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4590 


Stereotype 


STA-HI  Master  A  O  Former. 

A  C  motor  drives  30,  40,  60,  76  HP. 

(4  folders,  curved  routers. 

G.  C.  Oxford,  Box  903,  Boise,  Idaho  i 


3  WOOD  Automatic  AUTOPLATE 
units.  (Tut-off  22% ",  One  heavy-duty 
postwar,  the  other  two  standard  cast¬ 
ers,  with  valuable  extras.  I 

3  WOOD  AUTOPLATE  SHAVERS  all  I 
above  A.  C.  60  cycle  3  ph.  220  volt 
electrical  equipment.  | 

Mint  condition.  Source:  prestige  Min-  j 
neapolis  plant  known  for  high  main-  I 
tenance  and  production  standards. 

TYPE  &  PRESS  of  Illinois  Inc. 

3312  North  Ravenswood,  CTiicago 


Wanted  to  Buy 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLERS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  Er,8t  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17  OXford  7-4690 


Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlowa 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  July  7,  1962 


WANTED  —  used  KLISCHOGRAPH 
and/or  used  ELGRAMA.  Erwin  Maus, 
Jr.,  P.O.  Box  351,  Willoughby,  Ohio. 

WANTED — used  Carlson  Router  (shell 
plate  mortiser  and  finisher).  David 
Tracht,  Daily  Reporter.  Dover,  Ohio. 


6  OR  8-UNIT  PRESS.  2  Folders.  Color 
Facilities,  Reels,  Tensions  &  Pasters. 
Delivery  about  12  months.  .Tohn  Grif¬ 
fiths  Co.,  420  Lexington  Ave.,  New 
York  17.  N.  Y. 


HELP  WANTED 

Administrative 


WANTED :  Live  wire  to  take  charge 
of  a  weekly  newspaper  in  a  thriving 
Northern  Connecticut  town.  Must  Iw 
able  to  handle  advertising  and  circula¬ 
tion  phases  of  this  pai>er  as  well  as 
makeup.  We  use  the  offset  process. 
Pai)er  has  great  iKitential.  For  further 
information  write  to:  Weekly  News- 
paiwr,  P.O.  Box  478,  Thompsonville, 
Conn. 


(Areulation  \ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  South  i 
Texas  PM — circ.  16,000.  Want  only  j 
working  manager.  Write  fully.  All  i 
confidences  respected.  Box  1893,  Editor  ; 
&  Publisher. 


TOP-NOTCH 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
Man  will  have  charge  of  12  route 
supervisors,  300  carrier  boys  and  175 
newsstands.  Excellent  opportunity. 
Growth  situation.  Top  pay  for  the 
man  we  choose.  Write,  stating  your 
qualifications  and  experience  to  Box 
1888,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Display  Advertising 

SUBITRBAN  MIDWESTERN  WEEK¬ 
LY  affiliated  with  nearby  daily  news¬ 
paper  needs  an  advertising  manager 
who  also  desires  to  step  into  manage¬ 
ment  duties.  Ciood  salary,  commission 
'  and  percentage  of  profits.  We  want 
!  someone  who  loves  selling.  Prefer  mar¬ 
ried  man  working  as  advertising  sales- 
I  man.  Send  complete  resume  to  Box 
1845,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 

Extierienced  but  still  willing  to  learn. 
A  position  with  better-than-usual 
fringe  benefits  and  incentive  bonus. 
Applicants  from  Chart  Areas  1  and  2 
given  preference.  Advertising  Director, 
Herald.  New  Britain,  Conn. 

AD  EXEC-PERT 

Executive  calibre  advertising  expert  is 
the  frame  of  reference  in  this  instance. 

The  man  we  seek  is  mature  in  the  area 
of  newspaper  advertising  experience. 
(Preferably  strong  in  display  and  fa¬ 
miliar  with  national  and  classified  de¬ 
partment  operations.)  Yet.  he  is  youth¬ 
ful  and  energetic  in  approach  to  people 
and  projects. 

Management  exiierience  is  a  must.  Eiarly 
business  breeding  on  small  or  medium 
size  dailies  desirable. 

1  We  want  the  man  who  has  nowhere 
else  to  go  but  up. 

This  is  a  solid  A.M.-P.M.  six-day  com¬ 
bination,  over  100,000  daily,  operation 
in  Chart  Area  2.  Market  growth  and 
job  opportunity  potential  excellent, 
immediate  management  position  avail¬ 
able  with  top  employe  benefits  and  we 
are  willing  to  pay  the  right  man. 

State  education,  work  experience,  per- 
I  sonal  data  and  salary  requirements  in 
first  letter  please. 

Write  Box  #1895,  Editor  &  Publisher 


ADVERTISING  DISPLAY  salesman, 
old  enough  to  know  what  he  is  doing 
and  young  enough  to  do  it;  knows  lay¬ 
out,  color,  and  who  can  get  results. 

:  No  drinkers  or  problem  children.  Write 
i  Box  1886,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

Experienced,  talented  and  ambitious 
advertising  men  for  a  Florida  Daily. 
Extremely  nice  living  conditions.  Sal¬ 
ary  and  incentive  bonus  commensurate 
with  talent  and  ability  offered.  Only 
top-quality  men  will  be  considered. 
Send  complete  resume  and  references. 
All  inquiries  will  be  treated  confi¬ 
dentially  and  acknowledged. 

Box  1892,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
to  fill  an  immediate  opening  on  the 
sales  staff  of  the  Sandusky  Register, 
Sandusky,  Ohio.  Circulating  over  21,- 
000  daily,  the  Register  is  located  in  the 
heart  of  one  of  the  finest  resort  and 
potential  metroimlitan  areas  along  the 
Great  Lakes.  Give  complete  resume. 
Write;  R.  E.  Pifer,  Sandusky  Register, 
Sandusky,  Ohio. 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN  with  layout  ex¬ 
perience.  Active,  growing  market. 
Times-Democrat,  Altus,  Oklahoma 


OPENING  SEPTEMBER  1  for  adver¬ 
tising  salesman-manager  on  6,000  cir¬ 
culation  daily  in  Indiana.  Need  not  be 
strong  on  layout  but  must  have  good 
sales  ability.  Progressive  newspaper 
in  new  plant  in  exceptional  town  with 
fine  recreational  and  educational  facil¬ 
ities  in  and  nearby.  Send  complete 
resume  in  first  letter  including  age. 
experience,  marital,  family  status  and 
references.  Box  1878,  Eiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


YOUNG,  ENERGETIC,  growing  daily 
of  11,000  circulation.  (Cihart  Area  6) 
in  wonderful  community  wantr  a  dis¬ 
play  sales  representative  of  vision, 
with  a  creative,  aggressive  history  in 
newspaper  advertising  to  join  an  or¬ 
ganization  that  rewards  hard  work. 
We  want  only  the  man  who  is  willing 
to  plunge  himself  into  success,  work 
until  thro\igh  and  demand  recognition 
for  a  good  job.  Please  write  Box  1890, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

AD  MAN  with  [lersonality  -f-  know¬ 
how,  ability  tn  make  layouts.  Opimr- 
tunity  unlimited  with  growing  chain 
of  weeklies.  Write:  Bea^n  Publishing 
Co.,  Maynard.  Mass. 


UNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  ag¬ 
gressive  sales-minded  manager  for  two 
weekly  newspapers  in  scenic  nonmetro¬ 
politan  Southern  California  area.  Part 
of  larger  group  with  prospects  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Man  we  want  must  be  a 
self-starter,  produce  advertising  and 
circulation  through  hard  work,  ideas 
and  i)ersonal  selling  in  competitive 
market.  Job  open  immediately.  Write 
Box  1924,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  ADVERTISING  Salesman  with 
minimum  one-year's  experience  on 
daily  needed  for  Midwest  daily.  Salary, 
commission,  fringes.  Plenty  of  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  hard-working  self-starter. 
Write:  Box  1925,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  TAKEOVER  GUY,  to  handle 
advertising  for  growing  New  England 
weekly.  Salary  -j-  bonus,  -f-  whatever 
future  you  can  earn.  Box  1920,  Ekli- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Editorial 


CITY  EDITOR.  Educated,  experienced 
to  handle,  with  assistant,  full  coverage 
of  small,  progressive  city  called  in 
national  magazines  “honestly  friendly" 
and  "ideal  environment,”  "healthiest 
in  U.S."  Good  pay.  Write  Publisher, 
Daily  Plainsman,  Huron,  S.  Dak. 


WANTE3D :  Enterprising,  imaginative 
woman  to  run  large  and  growing  wom¬ 
an's  department.  Box  1850,  Eiditor  A 
E^lblisher. 


YOUNG  REPORTER.  Opportunity  to 
join  staff  of  medium-size  Ohio  daily  on 
beat  providing  wide  variety  and  chance 
to  demonstrate  versatility  and  merit 
advancement.  Wire  or  write  us  about 
yourselL  education,  experience,  mili¬ 
tary  status.  Box  1847,  Eiditor  A  Pub- 
I  lisher. 
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If  you  seek  a  job  —  or  wish  to  further  your  career 

Consult  these  'HELP  WANTED'  opportunities 


Editorial 


ADVANCEMENT  BLOCKED  in  pres¬ 
ent  position?  Prize-winning  5-M  daily 
wants  man  experience*!  all  beats  with 
ideas,  initiative  to  develop  features 
and  depth  stories,  intensify  local  cov¬ 
erage.  Prefer  college.  If  you're  a 
sharp  reporter  or  city  editor  l(K>king 
for  advancement  opiening  in  pleasant, 
gCKxl-to-live-in  community,  here’s  your 
spot.  Liberal  fringe  benefits.  Det.ails, 
clips,  references  first  letter.  Paul  Stan¬ 
field,  Editor,  Spencer  Daily  Rejwrter, 
Spencer,  Iowa. 


DESK  MAN  wanted  by  progressive 
suburban  daily  near  New  York  City. 
Advancement  possibilities  excellent. 
Write  background,  salary  expected  to 
Box  1909,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CONNEXrriCUT  bTBWSPAPER  would 
like  to  interview  young,  alert,  intelli¬ 
gent  reporter  who  would  like  to  help 
make  a  gexx]  paper  better.  G<xk]  sal¬ 
ary,  heavy  fringes,  opportunity  to  see 
ideas  ac(^epted,  time  and  space  to  «!e- 
velop  complete  stories.  Please  include 
full  background,  present  salary,  ex¬ 
pected  salary,  availability,  particular 
interests  in  first  letter.  Box  1887,  Ekli- 
tor  &  Publisher, 


COPYREADERS  —  Fast-growing,  pro¬ 
gressive  daily  (116,000  circulation)  has 
opportunity  for  experienced,  fast,  and 
accurate  desk  men.  Salary  $6-7,650 
year,  depending  on  experience  and 
qualifications;  many  fringe  benefits. 
Personnel.  The  Record,  150  River  St., 
Hackensack,  N.  J. 


GENERAL  REPORTER  with  some 
knowledge  of  photography  or  clesire  to 
learn.  Will  teach  all  rudiments  of 
newspaper  work  including  desk  work 
if  desired.  In  rapidly  growing  city  in 
Land  of  Enchantment,  Would  prefer 
beginner  who  wants  opportunity  in  or¬ 
ganization  of  11  papers.  Give  salary 
expected  and  tell  all  in  letter.  John 
McMillion,  Managing  Editor,  News- 
Journal,  Clovis,  New  Mexico. 


NEWS  EDITOR -REPORTER.  Full  i 
charge  news  side  solid  12-page  weekly.  , 
General,  sports,  features.  Camera  I 
know-how  desirable.  $90  week.  Open  I 
Aug.  1.  Raymond  Herald,  Raymond, 
Wash. 


REPORTER  for  city,  township  affairs, 
politics,  police,  fire,  downtown  beat 
and  some  features.  Camera  knowle<lge 
helpful.  Clear,  concise  work  with  seme 
previous  experience  required.  Niles 
Daily  Star,  Niles,  Mich. 


QUALITY  NEWS  REPORTBHl  needed 
to  replace  one  who  will  sexm  retire. 
We’d  like  an  experienced  general  re¬ 
porter,  preferably  a  man,  who  prizes 
accuracy  and  g<xxl  writing,  for  immed¬ 
iate,  full-time,  permanent  5-day-a-week  , 
position.  This  is  a  growing,  14,000- 
plus  circulation  morning  daily  in  ' 
Plattsburgh,  l(x:ated  on  the  shores  of 
Lake  Champlain  and  in  the  foothills 
of  the  Adirondacks  ...  a  beautiful, 
healthy,  and  economically  vigorous 
area.  If  you  are  a  first-class  newsmsr, 
please  write  full  details,  including  sal¬ 
ary  expected,  to:  Editor,  Press-Republi¬ 
can,  Plattsburgh,  New  York.  Check 
this  newspaper,  area  and  opportunity  i 
at  once  I  i 


REPORTER,  energetic,  accurate,  for 
38,000  P.M.  daily  in  new  building. 
Chart  Area  2.  Box  1880,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


REPORTER  for  general  assignment, 
area  and  state  government  <x>verage ; 
should  be  experienced;  for  six-day  af- 
temcxin  newspaiier,  no  Sunday ;  cap¬ 
able,  congenial  <x>-workers;  excellent 
community;  opportunity  for  interest¬ 
ing,  bro^ening  hard  work.  Write 
Editor,  Bismarck  Tribune,  Bismarck, 
N.  D. 


SOUTH  FLORIDA  A.M.  of  20-M,  near 
Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  has  opening  for 
young,  imaginative  reporter.  Send 
resume  with  headshot  to  Box  1885,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher, 


Editorial  | 

WOMEN'S  NEWS  WRITER  ! 

Inland  Southern  California  daily,  with 
State  and  National  reputation  for  edi¬ 
torial  excellence,  seeks  young  woman 
for  permanent  staff  position.  Must 
have  Women’s  Editor  potential.  Re¬ 
quire  1  to  2  years  daily  newspaper  ex-  ' 
perience,  with  strong  flair  for  page 
layout.  Send  resume  and  statement  of 
requirements  to:  Box  1900,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


AMBITIOUS  YOUNG  NEWSPAPER¬ 
MEN  with  desk  exiterience,  intereste*! 


per.  Excellent  opportunity.  Contact : 
Executive  E<litor,  St.  Petersburg  Times, 
St.  Petersburg.  Florida. 


COMBIN.\TION  sixtrts  writer  —  news 
side  desk  assistant.  16,000  daily  in 
growing  city  of  45,(KI0.  Year's  ex¬ 
perience  preferred.  Contact  Ekiitor, 
Roswell  Daily  Reconl,  Roswell,  N.  M. 


(XIPYREADER  for  growing  suburban 
chain  of  five  award-winning  weeklies 
on  (Chicago’s  North  Shore.  Excellent 
future  as  key  member  of  progressive 
editorial  staff.  Competitive  salary  plus 
excellent  potential.  Go<xl  fringe  l>ene- 
fits.  26, .500  circulation.  Un<ler  40.  Must  I 
have  copyreading  exiierience  or  several  i 
years’  reixirtiiig  exiierience.  Davi<l  Roe. 
i  Hollister  Publications,  Wilmette,  III. 


EDITOR  or/and  assistant  editor  wante*! 
on  small  rural  daily  ;  both  writing  and 
<lesk  work:  e<litor  must  be  progressive, 
have  genuine  interest  in  agriculture, 
able  to  take  associate  or  full  charge 
of  newspaiier  at  times  or  fully  later.  : 
Chart  Area  7.  Box  1913,  E<litor  &  Puli- 
lisher.  I 

EDITORIAL  I 

OPENINGS  $6-$20.000  > 
MAINE  TO  California! 

NEWSPAPER  RESEARCH  ] 

MANAGER  . $13,000  | 

Areas  of  research  Include  advertising,  I 
news,  and  circulation.  Must  be  able  to  1 
translate  data  into  presentable  and  usable 
form  for  use  by  sales  depart.ment.  I 


BUREAU  CHIEF  . .....$10,000 

Experience  should  include  familiarity  with 
the  metal  market,  newspaper  or  weekly 
trade  journal  financial  reporting. 

DOCUMENTATION  EDITOR  . $10,000 

I  Mobile  communications  systems. 

1  EDITOR,  AUTOMOTIVE  . $10,000 

I  Must  know  automotive  shopwork,  what's 
new  in  lubrication  and  service  field.  P.R. 


work  with  automotive  manufacturers  and  ; 

oil  companies.  I 

ASSOCIATION  PROMOTIONAL 

WRITER  . $10,000  I 

C.E.  preferred.  I 

TECH  EDITORS  . $7,000  $ 1 8,000 

East  Coast  or  West  Coast. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGERS  $7,000  $l0,000  ! 

EDITOR  . $9,000 

Power  transmission  experience  for  leading  I 
industrial  publication.  { 

NEWSPAPER  COPYREADER- 

WRITER  . $8,000 

LAYOUT  ARTIST  . $7,000 

TEXTBOOKS  &  SCIENCE  EDITORS  $  Open 
Several — female  and  male. 

Hundreds  of  other  openings.  Submit  10 
copies  of  resume  for  immediate  trans¬ 
mission  to  employers. 

Contact  —  In  Confidence  j 

Ed  Winkles 

DRAKE  PERSONNEL.  INC. 

29  East  Madison  Bldg.  Chicago  2,  Illinois 
FI  6-8700 


EXPANSION  OP  STAFF  opens  two 
reporter  positions,  one  part-time  on 
sports,  on  growing  daily.  Prefer  Mid- 
westerner.  Write  FVanklin  Rogers,  Edi¬ 
tor.  Free  Press,  Mankato,  Minn. 


Editorial 

Fast,  able,  adaptable  REPORTER: 
also  imaginative  FEATURE  WRITER. 
$100  per  SVi-B-day  week  apiece. 
Wellington  Wales 
THE  DAILY  NEWS 
St.  Thomas,  Virgin  Islands. 


ETJLL  CHARGE  MANAGING  EDI’TOR 
wanted.  Need  all-round  man  to  handle 
business  as  well  as  e<liting  of  national 
agricultural  publication.  Must  lie  jour¬ 
nalism  graduate  with  at  least  five 
years’  exiierience.  Good  opiiortunity  for 
right  iierson  in  this  non-comiietitive 
publication.  Box  1926,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  —  for  Ohio  six-day 
evening  newspaiier  of  9,000  ABC  cir¬ 
culation  in  County  Seat  city  of  15,000. 
Judgment,  spee<l  ami  accuracy  are  the 
requisites  for  this  imsition,  with  pay¬ 
ment  to  match  your  ability.  B<i.\  1912, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


OJIBWAY  PRESS.  INC.,  fastest  grow¬ 
ing  publishing  company  in  the  nation, 
now  has  several  oiienings  for  journa¬ 
lism  majors  with  from  one  to  ten 
years’  experien*^.  Salaries  from  $400 
to  $650,  Submit  resumes  in  confidence 
to  Personnel  Manager,  Ojibway  Press, 
Inc.,  1  East  First  St.,  Duluth  2,  Minn. 


REPORTER 

wanted  for  treneral  nssijynment 

IM>sition  with  e.xcellent  oi»i>ortunity  for 
advancement. 

Midwest  backjfroun<l  preferre<l.  Good 
startinf?  salary,  many  fringe  benefits, 
fine  working  conditions. 

Journalism  school  background  or 
some  exiierience  re(iuire<l.  Write  full 
details  including  experience,  references, 
an«l  availability  for  interview  at  our 
exiiense  to  Publisher,  The  Press, 
Ijogansport,  Indiana. 


REPORTER.  Must  have  at  least  year’s 
exiierience  liehind  him.  J  grad  pre¬ 
ferred.  Lively,  soun<l  and  voluminous 
production  are  rec]uirements  in  this 
fast-growing,  bustling  U.S.  city.  Daily 
News,  Box  1660,  Anchorage,  Alaska. 


REPORTERS- 

DESKMEN 

An  expanding  metropolitan  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper  has  immediate  open¬ 
ings  for  a  few  quality  reiKirters, 
rewrite  men  an<l  <x)py  readers. 

If  you  have  five  years’  experience, 
the  starting  pay  on  these  jobs  will 
lie 

$170.00  A  WEEK 

We  encourage  applications  from 
young  men  in  the  South  and  Mid¬ 
west  who  are  interested  in  a  profit¬ 
able  and  secure  career  in  Journa¬ 
lism. 

These  jobs  must  lie  filled  by  Au¬ 
gust  15th.  Write  or  wire  immeili- 
ately  to  arrange  an  interview  to 
Box  1935,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Six-<lay  northern  Ohio  evening  paper, 
because  of  staff  expansion,  has  several 
oiienings.  SPORTS  EDITOR;  STATE 
BDI’TOR:  and  BUSINESS,  INDUSTRY 
&  LABOR  REPORTER.  Phone  or 
write  to  Pete  Stevenson.  Managing 
Editor,  Chronicle-Telegram,  Elyria, 
Ohio. 


Editorial 


RBPORTER-DESKMAN  for  leading 
I  upstate  New  York  weeklies  organiza- 
I  tion.  Outstanding  community.  Genesee 
(  Valley  Newspaiiers,  7  State  St.,  I’itts- 
!  for<l.  New  York,  near  Rfichester. 


TWO  JOBS  OPEN 

REPORTER  & 

DESK  MAN 

Metropolitan  afternoon  daily  in  Chart 
!  Area  3  offers  oiienings  at  desk  and  re¬ 
porting;  progressive,  growing  area; 
ex|ierience«l  preferre*!.  Liberal  liene- 
fits,  including  hospital izatitin,  life  in¬ 
surance  and  pension.  Write,  giving 
background  to  Box  1918,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


tTNUSUAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  re- 
IKirter  or  all-around  news  room  man 
with  Rocky  Mountain  A.M.  daily.  G<io<l 
hunting,  fishing  country.  Every  op- 
IKirtunily  to  progress  with  growing 
group.  Give  full  information  to  Box 
1916,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  MALE  REPORTERS  with 
limited  exiierience  to  help  staff  newly- 
mergeil  top  quality  morning-evening 
newspaiier.  Fine  opiiortunity.  Contact; 
Executive  Blitor.  St.  Petersburg  Times, 
St.  Petersburg,  Florida. 

Free  Lance. 


FREE  LANCERS!  Sell  your  photos  to 
the  huge  htiuse  organ  market.  4.000 
company  magazines  buy.  Payment  from 
$10  to  $100  for  single  pictures^  and 
captions.  Free  Information.  Gebbie 
Press,  151  W.  48th  St..  New  York  36, 
N.Y. 


Mechanical 

<X)MPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Elxcellent  job  for  man  who  knows  ma¬ 
chines,  floor,  some  markup.  Must  be 
25-40.  Able  to  handle  men  well  and 
maintain  top  production.  Gcxxl  salary. 
(Thart  Area  2.  Box  1814,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT- 
Man  to  assume  complete  responsibility 
for  all  production  and  maintenance  on 
daily  newspaper  of  29,000  circulation. 
Chart  Area  7.  Box  1904,  Editor  4 
Publisher. 


RARE  OPPORTUNITY  for  knowledge¬ 
able,  cost-conscious,  energetic  man  to 
become  part  of  an  aggressive  manage¬ 
ment  team  as  production  superintend¬ 
ent  of  plant  now  producing  two  large 
weeklies  and  substantial  volume  of 
commercial  printing.  Expansion  pro¬ 
gram  includes  more  newspapers  and  s 
rotary  offset  press  to  be  installed  soon. 
Applicants  should  be  under  45,  with 
college  and/or  graphic  arts  degree. 
Attractive  salary,  incentive  bonus, 
other  fringe  benefits.  Pleasant  rural, 
yet  cosmopolitan  Chart  Area  2  com- 
I  munity.  Write  giving  biographical 
'  data,  experience,  earnings  record  to 
Box  1884,  Bklitor  &  Publisher.  Replies 
will  be  held  in  confidence. 


Public  Relations 


PUBLIC  INFORMA’nON  ASSISTANT. 
Miilwest  college  seeks  recent  graduate 
to  direct  news  bureau  and  relate*!  pub¬ 
licity,  including  sports.  Newspaper, 
photo  experience  desirable.  Reply.  >0* 
eluding  salary  requirements,  to  Box 
1927,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


WE  NEED  TWO  sharp  copyreaders 
who  can  turn  out  bright  heads  for 
Chart  Area  2.  AM-PM  operation. 
Chance  to  work  up  to  slot  man  on 
morning  edition.  Top  pay  —  liberal 
vacation  policy  and  other  benefits.  Send 
complete  details  first  letter.  Interview 
will  be  arranged.  Box  1911,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 


TRADE  SCHOOLS 

Linotype  School 


OHIO  LtNO’TYPE  SCHOOL 
LOGAN  4,  OHIO 
Linotype,  Intertype  Instruction 
Free  Information 
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Advertising 

Circulation 

Editorial 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


Mechanical 

Publicity 

Management 


Administrative 


NEWSPAPER  EXECUTIVE  seeks  po¬ 
sition  as  ad  director  or  assistant  in 
business  management  on  20  M  to  60  M 
daily.  14  years’  exi)erience,  10  in  man¬ 
agement  in  national  sales  up  to  100  M. 
Strong  on  administration,  sales  train¬ 
ing.  market  research,  promotion.  Mar¬ 
ried.  age  38,  college.  Box  1907,  Editor 
t  Publisher. 


PUBLI.SHER,  36,  with  16  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  wants  to  publish,  assist  or 
manager  20,000  or  larger  daily  in 
^uth.  Proven  record,  excellent  news¬ 
paper  references.  Aggressive,  enthusi¬ 
astic.  dynamic  management.  Ability  to 
increase  advertising,  circulation  and 
profits,  increase  production,  or  upgrade 
news  department.  Experience  and 
training  in  all  phases-  metro  to  small 
dailies.  For  resume  and  references; 
Box  1774,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Cartoonists 


CONSERVATIVE  seeks  editor  with 
backbone.  Meat-ax  or  pin,  anyway  you 
want  it.  Samples  on  request.  Box 
1922,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Circulation 


ARE  YOU  LOOKING  FOR 
CIRCULA'nON  EXPERIENCE? 
With  a  total  of  16  years’  newspaper 
experience — A.M.,  P.M.  and  Sunday, 
in  100,000  to  26.6,000  class — ^I  have  the 
following  to  offer ; 

Thorough  knowledge  A.B.C.,  Little 
Merchant,  all  phases  Home  Delivery, 
Street  and  Dealer  Sales,  Mail  Circula¬ 
tion.  all  types  of  Circulation  Promo¬ 
tion  work  including  "Home  Reading 
Club  Plan.’’ 

Have  supervised  both  District  Man¬ 
ager  and  Franchised  OiMrations.  Strong 
on  Personnel  and  detail  handling.  Ca¬ 
pable.  willing.  Available  immediately. 
Box  1846.  Editor  &  Publisher, 

Correspondents 

CAPE  CANAVERAL  feature  writer, 
accredited,  responsible.  No  confliction 
with  wire  services.  P.O.  Box  846,  Mel¬ 
bourne,  Fla. 


WORLD-WIDE:  Editor  (small  Colorado 
duly)  and  journalist  wife  on  year 
trip  around  world.  Assignments,  Inter¬ 
views,  features,  photos,  anywhere.  Box 
1863,  Editor  &  Publisher, 


Editorial 


♦♦EDITORS  &  REPORTERS^^ 

National  clearing  house  for  competent 
personnel  coast  to  coast  at  no  charge 
to  employer.  Phone.  W'rite  or  Wire 
HEADLINE  PEHtSONNEL  (Agency) 
56  W.  45  St.,  New  York  OXford  7-6728 


REPORTER,  FEATURE  WRITER.  28, 
looking  for  editor  receptive  to  talent, 
initiative;  B.A.,  three  years’  experi¬ 
ence.  Box  1829,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGEMENT,  or  specialty  beat. 
Westerner,  early  30s,  with  metropoli¬ 
tan  reporting,  smalltown  editing. 
Craftsman.  No  dud.  Settle  Chart  Areas 
8-12.  Box  1859,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


N.  Y.  C.  DAILY  EDITOR  wants  out  of 
commuting  rat  race.  Will  swap  hi  6- 
figure  salary  for  less  $$$  as  managing 
editor,  city  editor  in  pleasanter  area. 
Elxperienc^  news,  telegraph,  sports, 
feature  desks,  layout,  makeup.  Excel¬ 
lent  reputation.  Available  immediately. 
Box  1899,  Eklitor  &  Publisher, 


JOURNALISM  GRADUATE,  23,  ready 
for  work  anywhere  in  Elast — reporting 
or  PR.  Daniel  Weissman,  75  Pine¬ 
apple  St.,  Brooklyn  1,  N.  Y. 


REPORTER,  FEATURE  WRITER.  24. 
Military  completed.  B.A.,  M.A.  in 
August.  J-minor  Looks  forward  to  be¬ 
ginning  September  1,  Intellectual  ca¬ 
pacity,  cultural  interests,  sport  knowl¬ 
edge.  Seeks  job  on  progressive  daily. 
Box  1896,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


RETIRED  ARMY  WRITER.  14  years’ 
news  —  sports  —  features,  Press-Public 
Relations.  Available  immediately  for 
any  size  paper,  corporation  or  college. 
Fred  E’orster,  PO  Box  743,  Newburgh, 
N.  y. 


TELEGRAPH  EDITOR  —  Mature,  cap¬ 
able,  long-experienced  deskman  seeks 
wire  editing  post  with  solid  future  on 
daily  in  Chart  Areas  6,  7,  8  or  10. 
College  degree,  family,  best  references. 
Box  1905,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


30-YEAR  OLD  MANAGING  EDITOR 
of  small  daily  wants  to  go  big-time. 
Box  1894,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR,  34,  employed.  After  11  years 
in  key  jobs,  ail  desks,  of  three  famous 
paiiers,  seeks  top  or  #2  spot  on  good 
m^ium-size  daily.  Box  1914,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


YOUR  STRINGER  IN  SWEDEN 
Experienced,  versatile  newsman  can 
supply  local-angle,  special  articles.  Box 
1868,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 

FLORIDA  DAILIES  /  WEEKLIES  — 
Please  Note:  Permanent  Florida  Resi- 
Mnt.  Fourteen  years’  experience  (6  in 
Florida).  Age  38.  Top  layout.  A  Sales¬ 
man  who  can  ‘Sell  the  Newspaper 
btory  Intelligently.’  Salary  oi)en. 
Available  now  I  Kindly  wire  or  air¬ 
mail  Box  1841,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING 

DIRECTOR 

Thirteen  years’  experience  with 
mets  and  small  dailies.  Can  take 
complete  charge  of  department — 
National,  Retail  and  Classified.  Age 
39,  family  man,  college  grad.  Now 
od  director  for  Calif,  daily.  Seeks 
challenging  opportunity  with  daily 
in  or  out  of  California. 

For  resume  or  interview — 

Box  1917  Eklitor  &  Publisher 

[Editor  ac  publisher 


REWRITEMAN  who  turned  assistant 
city  editor  wants  to  turn  back  so  he 
can  move  ahead.  Fast,  bright,  accurate 
copy.  Fifteen  years’  metropolitan  daily 
and  wire  service  exi>erience.  Prefer 
Midwest,  but  will  go  anywhere  if  the 
job  is  right.  Box  1919,  ^itor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 

Mechanical 

COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN, 
MECHANICAL  SUPETRINTENDENT, 
BUSINESS  MANAGER— 

32  Years’  Newspaper  Exi)erience.  Run¬ 
down  operations  a  specialty.  Elxpert  in 
procedures,  morale  builder,  low  oper¬ 
ating  costs.  Can  convert  to  new  proc¬ 
esses.  $12-15,000  salary  bracket.  Union. 
Non-drinker.  Available  now  I  Box  1731, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher, 


COMBINATION  PRESS-STEREO  — 
Goss  Tubulars,  Universals,  Scotts  and 
offset.  Available  June  thru  August. 
Family  man,  non-drinker,  1907  Kim- 
bark  Dr.,  Nashville-12,  'Tenn. 

Photography 

PHOTOGRAPHER.  22,  B.A.,  4-F  but 
able-bodied.  Ebcperience :  Photo-editor 
national  award  —  winning  yearbook ; 
university  publicity,  news;  free-lance, 
one  year  commercial  studio.  Wants 
newspaper  or  college  publicity  work. 
Box  1921,  Eklitor  &  Publisher, 

for  July  7,  1962 


Production 


PRODUCrriON  manager  or  assist¬ 
ant.  Paper,  location  should  have  evi¬ 
dent  growth  i>otential.  Resume  upon 
request.  Box  1867,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGE®  or  compos¬ 
ing  superintendent.  Over  20  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  departments  —  Press, 
stereo,  fast  etch  and  TTS.  Now  em¬ 
ployed  as  production  manager.  Best 
references.  Box  1901,  Eklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Public  Relations 


MAN,  27,  with  21  months  on  "top 
ten”  news  staff,  journalism  BA,  po¬ 
litical  science  MA,  seeks  person  or 
company  striving  to  accent  covers^ 
of  domestic  and  foreign  politics 
through  house  organ,  executive 
speeches,  PR  program,  or  other  media. 
Box  1874,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER,  EJDITOR.  College  or  com¬ 
mercial  ;  colorful  or  technical.  Able 
newspaperman  with  growing  family. 
Permanent.  Chart  Areas  8-12,  3,  4,  6. 
Box  1869,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


Public  Relations 


I  LEIAD  NINE  LIVES-;-write  news, 
features,  publicity,  radio,  booklets; 
sales  aids ;  advertising  copy,  layout ; 
produce  major  shows;  33,  family; 
highest  references.  Relocate.  Box  1873, 
^itor  &  Publisher. 

COLLEXJE  NEWS  'BUREAU,  public 
relations  position  sought  by  married 
'  man  with  six  years’  of  varied  news¬ 
paper  experience  including  sports.  Now 
municipal  rei)orter  on  a  northeastern 
daily.  B.S.  Degree  in  Public  Relations. 

!  Box  1906,  Mitor  &  Publisher. 

!  COLLEGE  GRAD,  38,  12  years’  experi¬ 
ence  all  media.  (College  publicity,  J- 
instructor,  alumni  office.  All-purpose 
man.  Top-flight  record.  Must  make 
move  any  geographic  area.  Box  1915, 
^itor  &  Publisher. 

Special  Editions 

1  "WE  DON’T  SCORCH  'THE  EARTH”. 
,  We  sell,  write,  and  print  or  any  por¬ 
tion  thereof.  References  and  proven 
^  results.  Robert  Peck  Carmean  &  As¬ 
sociates.  P.O.  Box  3486,  Austin  13, 
Texas.  Hickory  2-8682. 


GLASSIHED  AD  ORDER  FORM 

NAME  _  __ 

ADDRESS 

CITY  ZONE  STATE 

ly  - 

Insert  my  clasiified  ad  (or  inisrtlons 

CIsHlficatien 

COPY:.  .. 


Q  Assign  a  box  number  and  mail  my  replies  daily. 

EDITOR  A  PUILISHER  •  150  Third  Avenue  •  New  York  22,  N.Y. 

"Situations  Wanted"  and  "Newspapers  ^or  Sale"  payable  with  order 
(See  elauified  rate  stniehire) 
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I 


Bv  Robert  U.  BroMn 


XewspapeiTTien  have  discussed  TArnie  S 
the  problem  but  nothing  has  omitted), 
been  done  about  it.  They  sur-  “Organiz: 
mised  that  it  would  confuse  the  Army”  w' 
reader.  Apparently  it  has  to  the  further, 
extent  that  a  non-newspapering  thetically 
friend  of  ours  (in  the  sugar  title? 
business)  has  been  writing  to  This  cc 
newspapers  about  it  and  seeks  not  exist 
our  help.  speaking 

It  has  to  do  with  the  initials  French  ai 
0.\S,  their  use  in  headlines  and  are  used 
news  copy,  and  the  fact  that  Our  “0 
they  stand  for  two  widely  .A^merican 
separated  and  different  organ-  ganizatio 
izations  .  .  .  Organizations  of  American 
the  American  States  in  this  We  cot 

hemisphere,  and  the  secret  army  fusion  h( 
organization  in  Algeria  and  more  tin' 

France.  explanati 

Our  friend  contends  with 
justification  that  OAS  (in  this 
hemisphere)  is  a  “good  guy”  The  Ar 

concept,  whereas  in  Algeria  and  fiuce  evei 
France  it  is  a  “bad  guy”  con-  letters  fo 
cept.  “Whenever  I  read  a  head-  venience 
line  about  OAS  I  shudder  to  fusion.  V 
think  of  the  confusion  that 
exists  in  the  minds  of  many  ization  v 
newspaper  and  other  leaders 
who  never  get  past  the  headlines  initials  - 
but  merely  form  an  opinion  of  many  nev 
good  guys  and  bad  guys.”  using 

He  would  like  to  persuade  the  ^  goc 
press  to  use  S.AO  when  it  refers  which  no 
to  the  French  extremist  secret  tional  Ed 
army  organization.  for  Newi 

Obviously,  this  wouldn’t  work  sociation 
because  most  of  the  stories  out  Educatior 
of  Algeria  and  France  about  the  'Y® 
secret  anny  organization  and  its  talking 
activities  are  illustrated  by  usually  n 
pictures  of  buildings,  bomb  dam-  pupor  P 
age,  etc.,  where  the  initials  when  we 
“OAS”  are  prominent.  It  would  ubout  the 
be  silly  for  a  headline  to  refer  Publisher 
to  SAO  when  the  picture  clearly  There  5 
shouted  OAS.  fhat  we 


TWO-WAY  NEWS  EXCHANGE— Formation  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times- 
Washington  Post  news  service  was  announced  this  week  by  Philip  L 
Graham  (left),  president,  Washington  Post  Company  and  Otis  Chandler, 
publisher,  Los  Angeles  Times. 


L.  A.  Times,  D.  C.  Post 
Form  News  Service 


Washington  be  handled  by  the  Times-Mirror 
Formation  of  the  Los  Angeles  Syndicate,  Los  Angeles. 
Times-W  ashing  ton  Post  news  Editorial  staff  will  be  an- 
service,  to  provide  clients  with  nounced  in  the  near  future, 
the  coverage  of  the  national  and  Members  of  the  news  service 
foreign  bureau  of  the  two  dailies,  board  from  the  Los  Angeles 
was  announced  July  3  by  Philip  Times  are  Otis  Chandler,  pub- 
L.  Graham,  president  of  the  lisher;  Nick  B.  Williams,  ^itor; 
Washington  Post  Company  and  and  Frank  P.  Haven,  night 
Otis  Chandler,  publisher  of  the  managing  editor.  From  the 
Los  Angeles  Times.  Washington  Post  are  Philip  L. 

Graham,  president;  J.  R- 
first  Since  War  Win.o^T,= 


Something  can  be  done  about  t^e  set  of  initials  we  nappen 
it  and  should  have  been  done  a  to  be  using  at  any  given  moment, 
long  time  ago.  A  lot  of  readers  should  take  more  time  to 

are  completely  aware  of  the  uiake  sure, 
double  meaning  of  the  initials  • 

and  are  not  confused  but  we  Russian  Newsman 
must  concede  that  many  of  them  r-  i 

are  occasionally  misled  into  With  Lanada 

being  misinformed  by  misread-  Ottawa 

ing  and  hurried  judgments.  Andrei  Verbenko,  vicepresi- 

We  think  it  would  confuse  the  dent  of  Novosti  press  agency, 
issue  all  over  again  if  news-  was  not  allowed  by  Canada’s 
papers  started  now  to  change  Department  of  External  Affairs 
the  initials  to  SAO  to  stand  for  to  fly  to  Toronto  after  his  ar- 
“secret  army  organization.”  But  rival  for  a  series  of  stories  at 
newspapers  and  magazines  could  Ottaw^a.  Miffed,  he  flew  back  to 
take  a  little  more  time  and  ef-  Moscow’  w’ithin  a  w’eek  of  his 
fort  to  explain  to  readers  exact-  arrival  in  Canada’s  capital  city, 
ly  what  it  is  that  the  initials  External  Affairs  officials  pointed 
represent.  out  that  Verbenko  had  only  re- 

For  instance:  We  call  the  quested  privileges  for  Ottawa  management  and 
French  group  “OAS”  because  it  in  applying  for  a  visa  to  visit  tives  of  the  two  newspapers, 
stands  for  “Organization  de  Canada.  Sales  and  administration  will 


me  se^ice  will  furnish  news-  Houston  Post  was  announced 
paper  clients  a  supplementaiy  Qveta  Culp  Hobby, 

leased-wire  file  of  10,000-15  000  j^ent  and  editor  of  the  Post, 
words  a  day,  based  on  the  two-  ^athi^i,  38,  is  a  prize¬ 
way  news  exchange  set  up  by  ^er  who  has  been 

the  two  papers  last  April  (E&P  15,-0.  pe 

April  14,  page  11).  Service  will  ^  i  3t 

be  started  as  soon  after  Oct.  1  Harvard  University  on  a  Nie 
as  possi  e.  Fellowship,  being  one  of  11 

The  Times  now  has  a  five-man  American  newspapermen  so 
Washington  bureau.  The  news  honored. 

service  expects  to  have  between  Before  becoming  chief  of  the 
10  and  12  overseas  correspond-  Post  Washington  bureau  in  1958, 
ents  by  Oct.  1.  Mathis  worked  on  the  city 

Board  Controlled  Houston  covering  City 

Hall  part  of  the  time.  He  was  a 
The  operation  of  the  news  member  of  the  Post  Austin 
service  will  be  in  the  hands  of  bureau  for  a  year  and  a  half. 
a  board,  representing  the  top  Mr.  Mathis  will  work  on  spe- 
new’s  execu-  cial  assignments  and  serv  e  as  a 
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HOT  SPOT  MAN:  The  City  Editor 


William  Moore  of  the 
Columbus  Citizen -Journa 


Thirty-eight-year-old  Bill  Moore  does  a  top  j 
on  anything  he  tackles. 

A  B-17  pilot  during  World  War  II,  he  holds  t 
Distinguished  Flying  Cross  and  Air  Medals. 
Captain  Moore,  he  was  called  back  to  fly  tran 
ports  during  the  Korean  War. 


As  a  newspaperman.  Bill's  done  all  his  flying  f 
the  Citizen-Journal:  City  editor  for  three  and  o 
half  years,  and  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  f 
10  before  that.  Starting  as  a  copy  boy,  he  cameu 
through  the  ranks.  He  was  telephoto  machi 
operator,  copy  reader,  telegraph  editor,  make 
editor,  woman’s  page  editor,  and  assistant  ne 
editor,  final  stepping-stone  to  his  present  job. 


When  the  Scioto  River  pushed  over  its  banks  i 
1959,  thousands  were  homeless  in  the  Columb 
area.  With  Bill  calling  the  plays,  the  Citi 
Journal  got  its  teeth  into  the  story  and  never  1 
go.  The  paper  has  fought,  and  continues  to  figh 
for  adequate  flood  control  and  conservation. 


Bill’s  own  definition  of  the  city  editor: 


“The  most  curious  inhabitant  of  a  city  he  kno 
and  likes  . . .  dedicated  to  the  job,  but  chronic 
dissatisfied  with  results  ...  a  guardian  of  the  1 
guage  .  .  .  leader  of  some  men,  a  driver  of  oth 
...  a  combination  traffic  manager  and  bus 
patcher.’’ 
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